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INTRODUCTION 


HAD  the  London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society  nothing 
else  to  its  credit  than  the  discovery  of  the  papers  and 
journals  of  Rev.  William  Proudfoot,  it  would  have 
justified  its  existence.  The  credit  for  bringing  these  interesting 
documents  to  public  attention  belongs  to  the  late  Miss  Harriet 
Priddis,  whose  death  occurred  recently.  Her  friendship  with 
the  descendents  of  the  writer  of  the  diaries  secured  their  con- 
sent to  publication,  and  to  preparing  and  editing  the  papers 
Miss  Priddis  gave  much  time  during  several  years.  From 
time  to  time  she  read  portions  of  the  diaries  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  and  no  feature  of  the  programmes  were  of  greater 
interest  to  the  members  generally. 

In  1915  the  first  installment  of  the  papers  was  printed  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  that  year.  A short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Rev.  Mr.  Proudfoot  formed  an  introduction,  and 
his  portrait  was  the  frontispiece  of  the  number.  The  diary 
began  on  June  25th,  1832,  when  he  left  Pitrodie,  Scotland,  for 
the  new  world.  This  first  printed  portion  of  the  diary  extended 
to  December  5th,  1832.  In  this  number  there  were  also 
printed  several  letters  written  from  Upper  Canada  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  to  church  authorities  in  Scotland,  all 
throwing  light  on  Upper  Canada  conditions  of  the  thirties. 

In  the  transactions  for  1917,  there  was  printed  a further 
small  installment  of  the  di&ry,  consisting  of  the  entries  for 
the  following  dates  in  1833:  January  28,  February  28,  March 
7,  1 0,  20,  2 1 , 30,  April  28,  29,  May  1 , 2,  4,  6,  7,  June  4,  Nov.  1 3, 
also  for  the  following  dates  in  1834:  August  (?),  Sept.  2 and  14. 
To  this  was  appended  a short  article  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Priddis,  containing  extracts  from  the  account  book  of  Miss 
Mary  Proudfoot,  a daughter  of  Rev.  Wm.  Proudfoot,  who, 
on  coming  out  to  Canada  to  join  her  father,  opened  up  a private 
boarding  and  day  school  on  Bathurst  street,  in  the  village  of 
London.  Her  pupils  included  the  daughters  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  village. 

In  view  of  the  rather  fragmentary  character  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  papers  published  it  may  be  necessary,  as  these 


dates  are  reached  in  future  publication,  to  reprint  in  order  that 
the  sense  may  be  clear.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
present  some  of  the  more  interesting  entries  from  the  stand- 
point of  London  readers,  but  the  diary  has  so  much  wider  inter- 
est than  London  alone  that  there  is  justification  for  present- 
ing it  in  full  and  the  only  liberties  that  I have  taken  with  the 
manuscript  have  been  to  omit  occasionally  some  of  Mr.  Proud- 
foot’s  reflections  upon  theological  matters  which  were  of  no 
special  interest  except  to  himself  and  then  only  at  the  time 
they  were  penned.  I have  omitted  nothing  that  might  throw 
light  upon  the  religious  conditions  of  the  period,  and  it 
will,  I believe,  be  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  documents 
in  the  future,  that  the  author  has  left  us  graphic  pictures^of  the 
revivals  and  other  religious  phenomena  of  the  pioneer  com- 
munity to  which  he  had  come  as  missionary. 

Having  had  access  only  to  the  copies  that  were  made  by 
Miss  Priddis  and  not  to  the  original  papers,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  errors  may  be  detected  in  the  text.  It  seemed  well, 
however,  that  these  human  documents  should  be  given  to  the 
public  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Historical  Societies  to  continue  issuing  them 
in  annual  volumes  until  all  are  in  print. 

FRED.  LANDON. 
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THE  PROUDFOOT  PAPERS 

THE  first  published  portion  of  the  Proudfoot  Papers  was 
copied  from  a manuscript  which  closed  with  the  rather 
exciting  paragraph;  “ December  5th,  Home.  Went  into 
York  and  called  for  some  acquaintances  with  whom  I had 
some  chat  and  from  whom  I heard  a scandal.” 

Following  this  came  ten  volumes  (III.  to  XII.)  of  the 
original  diary,  small  paper-covered  manuscripts  each  contain- 
ing from  twenty-four  to  fifty  pages,  extending  from  December, 
1832,  to  June  14,  1833.  They  are  written  in  fine  copperplate 
handwriting  with  few  corrections  and  no  blots.  The  scandal 
mentioned  above,  proved  to  be  very  mild.  The  entry  of 
December  5th  gives  the  details,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
there  was  considerable  dissension  in  the  Scotch  Kirk  regarding 
their  minister,  Mr.  Rentoul.  The  only  fault  which  is  stated 
against  him,  is,  that  he  reads  his  sermons— all  admit  that  he 
is  a pious  man,  and  that  his  walk  is  becoming  the  gospel.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  he  is  not  popular  and  that  there  is  about 
him  a stiffness  which  prevents  that  easy  familiarity  with  which 
Canadians,  and  particularly  Canadian  Independents,  wish 
to  treat  their  ministers.  At  the  head  of  the  opposition  are 
Mr.  Letham  and  Mr.  Freeland,  who  are  Independents,  and 
who  have  actually  bought  a chapel  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
in  it  an  Independent  Church.  This  want  of  good  agreement 
is  the  source  of  joy  to  not  a few  in  the  town.  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
Baptist,  delights  in  telling  of  it,  though  it  can  affect  him  I 
suppose  in  no  way. 

Was  considerably  disappointed  to-day  in  Mr.  Stewart. 

I have  been  now  several  times  in  his  house,  but  never  heard 
anything  that  could  indicate  his  possessing  a literary  turn. 
He  is  always  working  as  a labourer,  covered  with  mud  or  lime. 
His  manners  are  the  manners  of  a man  of  work,  and  forward- 
ness and  conceit  supply  in  him  the  place  of  ease.  He  piques 
himself  upon  being  one  cf  those  converted  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  Mr.  Stewart,  Moulin,  Perthshire,  and  taking  his  stand 
upon  that  vantage  ground  he  looks  down  upon  almost  all 
others,  not  of  his  own  denomination,  as  hardly  Christians,  if 
they  be  Christians  at  all.  Were  I to  be  much  about  York  I 
should  not  choose  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  I write  not 
this  because  of*  any  slight  on  his  part,  for  he  has  behaved  to 
me  as  well  as  he  could,  and  certainly  has  acted  kindly,  but  I 
have  so  often  met  men  of  his  character  and  seen  so  many 
unhappinesses  arising  from  intimacy  with  them  that  I could 
not  willingly  come  into  intimacy  with  him. 

In  speaking  of  the  people  of  Lobo,  Mr.  Stewart  complained 
that  they  were  so  full  of  prejudices  that  they  would  not  come 
to  hear  the  Gospel.  I understand  that  they  are  so  resolute 
Presbyterians  that  they  would  not  flock  after  a Baptist.  Had 
they  been  Baptists,  and  had  a Presbyterian  complained  that 
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they  would  not  come  to  hear  him,  it  is  likely  Mr.  Stewart 
would  have  praised  them  for  their  consistency,  and  would  have 
exultingly  said  that  Presbyterians  need  not  go  amongst  them, 
they  are  too  well  rooted  in  the  faith  to  follow  such.  And  yet, 
when  I was  in  the  West,  I heard  of  the  people  of  Lobo  that 
there  are  many  Methodists  and  Baptists  amongst  them,  and 
that  the  Baptists  are  throughout  the  community  as  wild  as 
the  Methodists,  a piece  of  information  for  which  I was  not 
prepared,  as  I had  been  accustomed  to  think  the  Baptists  a 
very  excellent  class  of  Christians.  I must  enquire  farther 
about  these  Baptists  before  I just  take  it  as  a settled  point 
that  they  are  wilder  than  the  Methodists,  or  even  as  wild. 

In  Mr.  Stewart’s  house  I saw  Mr.  Barclay,  the  Baptist 
minister  of  Pickering,  from  Aupar,  Fife,  a modest-looking  man. 

Heard  of  nine  females  dying  in  child  bed.  Mr.  Wm. 
Glasham  informed  me  that  the  medical  men  have  stated  that 
pregnant  females  were  not  subject  to  cholera,  and  that  those 
who  were  protected  by  their  pregnancy,  but  who  might  have 
taken  it,  are  now  falling,  when  their  bowels,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, are  not  in  a healthy  state.  This  is  perhaps  but  a report, 
which  like  many  reports  are  not  readily  to  be  believed.  How- 
ever, it  corresponds,  with  what  I had  thought  might  be 
the  cause. 

Received  a note  to-day  from  Mr.  Tudhop,  telling  me  that 
when  “I  arrive  at  Orr,  of  London,  at  Mr.  Hodges,  I must 
enquire  for  Mr.  Henry  Lidster,  William  Rutherford,  on  the 
13th  concession,  Lot  No.  8.”  I do  not  well  understand  it, 
yet  I may  find  the  names  in  Orr  and  that  is  all  I want. 

Read  to-day  in  the  papers  of  the  dreadful  ravages  of 
cholera  in  Dumfries,  Scotland.  May  God  sanctify  the  rod 
with  which  my  countrymen  are  stricken  and  may  he  save  my 
dear  friends  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  especially  my  two  daugh- 
ters, my  mother,  brothers  and  family. 

Air  mildish  to-day.  The  frost  of  last  night  gradually 
thawed.  Ice  still  on  the  pools,  toward  evening  the  frost  became 
sensibly  severer,  yet  it  was  not  cold.  I must  endeavor  to  get 
a thermometer. 

December  6,  Thursday — Intended  to  see  the  Parliament 
to-day,  but  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  of 
my  being  unwell,  I was  under  the  necessity  of  staying  at  home. 
In  the  listlessness  which  is  the  result  of  indisposition  I was 
unfit  , for  any  employment  requiring  thought,  and  I therefore 
read  the  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton, and  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  What  a difference  in  the 
state  of  criminal  law  is  there  now  from  what  existed  in  the 
days  in  which  these  men  lived.  It  was  not  till  the  Common- 
wealth that  right  opinions  on  this  subject  began  to  be  held. 
The  criminal  law  of  England  would  have  been  at  this  day  what 
it  was  before  the  Commonwealth  had  that  event  not  occurred, 
an  event  which  broke  down  the  power  of  kings  and  made  the 
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law  no  more  the  King’s  law  but  the  Country’s  law.  Had  the 
Commonwealth  done  nothing  more  for  the  country  than  re- 
moving out  of  the  way  the  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
the  law  of  the  land  it  would  deserve  all  the  encomium  which 
all  its  friends  have  heaped  upon  it. 

December  7,  Friday— Confined  to  the  house  to-day  by 
indisposition  and  medicine.  Occupied  in  reading  Shakespeare, 
and  in  writing  a long  letter  to  Mr.  Pringle,  Anchtenawden. 
What  a man  was  Shakespeare.  How  accurately  does  he  hold 
up  the  mirror  to  nature.  What  vast  comprehension  of  human 
character.  The  day  has  lowered  all  day,  and  indeed  rained 
during  the  greater  part  of  it,  after  dark  the  rain  became  very 
heavy  and  continued  all  night. 

December  8th,  Saturday — Scarborough.  Rode  out  on 
Mr.  Harris’  horse  to  Scarborough.  The  road  for  three  miles, 
i.e.  from  York  to  the  forest,  the  very  worse  road  I ever  saw. 
The  mud  at  the  least  four  inches  deep,  and  so  thin  that  its  surface 
was  quite  smooth.  For  four  miles  through  the  forest  was 
pretty  good,  but  from  Brownlee’s  to  Mr.  Thompson’s,  was 
wretched.  In  consequence  I was  spattered  up  to  the  knees 
and  was  very  much  indisposed  in  consequence  of  the  ride. 
Got  a hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Johnstone  and  family.  Had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Johnstone  respecting  my 
accepting  of  a call  from  Scarborough.  I carefully  avoided 
saying  anything  which  could  commit  me,  for  I see  not  a few 
difficulties  connected  with  it,  and  this  in  chief  that  the  congre- 
gation belongs  to  the  Presbytery,  and  if  I accept  of  a call  it 
must  be  at  the  hazard  of  my  connection  with  the  Synod  which 
connection  I would  be  very  unwilling  to  break  off.  The  Pres- 
bytery would  not  countenance  me  if  I were  not  to  be  a member 
of  Presbytery  and  the  congregation  would  not  have  me.  To- 
day has  been  agreeable,  clearish  but  somewhat  cold. 

December  9th,  Sabbath — Preached  to-day  to  a tolerably 
good  audience,  considering  the  state  of  the  roads,  from  Matthew 
22:37-38,  and  John  12:32,  for  which  I receive  $4.00.  The  audi- 
ence exceedingly  attentive.  Were  present  several  Methodists 
who  appeared  surprised  at  a kind  of  preaching  entirely  new 
to  them.  I suppose  even  the  Methodists  would  very  willingly 
subscribe  were  I to  settle  there.  Did  not  hear  how  much  the 
collection  is.  Mr.  Wm.  Craig  came  along  with  me  to  Mr. 
Johnstone’s  and  spent  the  evening  very  comfortably.  Mr. 
Johnstone  wishes  me  to  go  about  amongst  the  people,  and 
wishes  me  to  see  particularly  Mr.  Stobo  and  Mrs.  Thomas  or 
Thoms,  and  Adam  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Glendinning.  During  the 
evening  a neighbor  came  running  in  to  say  that  there  was  a 
strange  cry  heard  in  the  wood.  It  was  said  to  be  an  animal,* 
supposed  to  be  a lynx,  which  had  of  late  made  its  appearance 
in  these  parts.  It  was  shot  at  last  week  but  escaped.  There 
are  a considerable  variety  of  wild  animals  in  Scarborough. 
Scarborough  is  said  to  be  healthy,  but  of  late  there  has  been 
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some  cases  of  ague.  Scarlet  fever  and  whooping  cough  prevail 
at  present.  There  are  some  fatal  cases  in  the  former,  none  as 
yet  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Johnstone,  son,  children  and  family 
came  in  to  family  worship  in  the  evening.  I like  very  much 
the  manners  of  these  good  folks.  The  weather  has  been  very 
agreeable  to-day,  cloudy  and  mild.  Towards  evening  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  freeze  during  the  night.  Felt  not  quite  well,  in 
the  evening. 

December  10th,  Monday — On  my  way  home,  Mr.  John- 
stone came  through  two  lots  of  land,  adjoining  to  his,  which 
are  for  sale  at  $1,500  dollars,  and  which  he  would  recommend 
me  to  buy  in  the  event  of  my  coming  to  Scarborough.  One 
of  these  lots  is  very  good  land,  the  other  is  principally  clothed 
with  pine.  The  land  is,  of  course,  inferior,  but  it  is  thought 
the  pine  would  pay  for  both  lots,  as  lumber  is  becoming  scarce 
and  dear,  and  it  is  well  suited  for  shingles,  of  which,  after  the 
wood  is  cut  into  proper  lengths  a dexterous  workman  will  make 
3,000  in  one  day,  which  may  be  sold  for  $2.00  per  1,000.  I 
think  the  land  an  object,  both  because  it  is  near  to  York,  where 
there  is  a ready  market  for  produce,  and  because  it  is  most 
convenient  for  the  church,  and  the  school.  The  money  is  more 
than  I can  afford  to  give  I fear.  The  roads  to-day  a^e  much 
better  than  on  Saturday.  Arrived  at  home  about  half-past 
2 o’clock  p.m.  Was  informed  by  Mr.  Harris  that  Mr.  James 
Wilkes,  from  Brantford,  had  called  at  his  house,  enquiring 
for  me,'  and  that  he  had  left  this  message  that  Mr.  Bryning’s 
friends  at  Brantford  have  declined  continuing  their  subscrip- 
tion for  him.  Consequently  the  place  is  now  open  for  me,  if  I 
choose  to  go  and  occupy  it.  Mr.  Wilkes  simply  announced 
the  fact,  but  brought  no  invitation  and  gave  no  manner  6f 
encouragement.  I know  that  Mr.  Wilkes’  family  are  resolved 
not  to  involve  themselves  in  any  way.  Whether  they  wish  me 
or  any  Presbyterian  there  I do  not  know.  I rather  think  they 
are  indifferent.  They  are  Independents,  or  at  least  the  old 
folks  are.  I shall  of  course  calculate  nothing  upon  their  support. 
I regret  very  deeply  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  wishes  of  the  people  must  make  a large  hole  in  the  small 
income  of  Mr.  Bryning,  who  is  a good  man  and  whose  hospit- 
ality I have  enjoyed.  I have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Presbyterians  at  Brantford,  and  I only  fear 
that  Mr.  Bryning  will,  in  some  way,  couple  it  with  ’my  visit 
to  Brantford.  He  is  a hot  man  and  will  not  easily,  I fear,  be 
made  to  comprehend  my  complete  and  entire  innocency. 
I think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Brantford.  Glad  to  find  my  family  all  well  and  happy.  The 
May  fair  and  agreeable.  Slight  frost  during  the  evening. 

Late  in  the  evening  Mr.  Bell  called  and  stopped  over 
night  on  his  way  to  Pleasant  Bay.  Had  a good  deal  of  conver- 
sation about  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  the  country  and 
about  the  parties  and  sects  in  the  United  States.  I told  him 
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fully  of  what  I had  done  at  London,  of  the  reports  which  Dr. 
Cairns  had  circulated  and  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  ray  acting  in  connection  harmoniously  with  the  Presby- 
tery. He  and  I understood  each  other  perfectly.  Received 
from  him  an  account  of  the  violent  manner  in  which  the  Anti- 
burghers from  the  States  act  when  they  came  over  to  Canada. 
From  his  statements  it  would  appear  that  their  conduct  is 
anything  but  handsome,  putting  Christianity  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  chief  of  those  who  have  come  over  to  do  evil  are 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Russell,  at  Stanford,  and  Mr.  Hindmen. 

December  11th,  Tuesday — Had  much  conversation  with 
Mr.  Bell.  He  says  that  the  route  of  Dr.  Cairns  is  marked  by 
mischief.  Gave  me  a full  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  acted  at  the  revival  meeting  in  Grimsby.  It  was  to  this 
effect;  Mr.  E.  asked  him  to  assist  at  the  dispensation  of  the 
sacrament,  that  according  to  promise  he  went  to  Mr.  E.  on 
Thursday  morning.  Mr.  E.  left  him  to  find  the  way  to  the 
house  in  the  best  way  that  he  could.  But  just  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  gate  Mr.  E.’s  son  was  going  off  with  the  family  chaise 
to  bring  a whole  load  of  American  Ministers.  On  Thursday 
after  a lesson  by  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  E.  intimated  to  the  congrega- 
tion that  it  would  be  proper  to  select  some  persons  to  take 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  not 
left  the  pulpit,  craved  liberty  to  speak  and  said  that  the  elders 
were  the  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the  whole  cere- 
monial and  of  the  decencies  of  the  occasion,  that  they  were 
already  chosen  to  that  office  and  it  was  their  duty  to  attend  to 
it:  nevertheless  they  were  to  choose  and  the  elders  were  shut 
out. 

On  the  day  following  Mr.  Bell  preached  and  the  Yankees, 
distinguished  by  spectacles  on  nose,  kept  constantly  writing 
down  notes  in  pencil.  In  conversation  in  the  house,  Mr.  Bell 
constantly  spoke  of  this  as  a sacrament.  Mr.  E.  and  one  of 
his  daughters  broke  loose  and  told  him  plainly  that  the  meeting 
was  a revival  and  it  was  not  certain  whether  there  would  be  a 
sacrament.  Upon  this  Mr.  Bell  resolved  to  leave  the  place. 
After  they  came  out  from  sermon,  Mr.  Bell  observed  that  all 
the  Yankees  congregated  in  Mr.  E.’s  house  were  praying  all 
round.  Meantime  he  saddled  his  horse.  After  dinner  he  came 
off  and  Mr.  E.  thrust  into  his  hand  two  quarter  dollars  to 
pay  his  expenses.  There  was  afterwards  a liberal  collection 
made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Yankees.  Mr.  Bell’s  state- 
ment is  quite  correct  and  accurate.  In  various  talk  the  day 
passed  away  very  pleasantly. 

Confined  by  indisposition  and  medicine  to  the  house.  The 
day  has  been  agreeable — mild.  I should  have  added  to  Mr. 
Bell’s  account  that  there  was  a sacrament  at  Grimsby  and  that 
the  awakened  or  revived  were  all  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  table 
without  distinction,  of  course  before  they  had  furnished  any 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion.  This  is  indeed 
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a novelty  in  the  Christian  Church.  Read  to-day  in  the  Presby- 
terian (a  newspaper)  many  complaints  of  the  mischief  done  by 
revival  men.  They,  it  would  appear,  view  themselves  as  the 
only  persons  who  have  a right  to  assume  the  direction  in 
revivals.  They  often  insult  the  minister  of  a church  to  his 
face  and  in  the  face  of  his  church.  They  do  what  they  can  to 
make  his  people  despise  him  and  they  go  about  among  the 
members  of  his  church  not  only  creating  suspicion  but  directly 
telling  them  that  their  minister  is  incapable  of  conducting 
matters  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  world  as  they  call  it,  and 
that  they  ought  to  get  another  to  minister  to  them.  This  is 
just  what  I ha:d  heard  from  others  and  just  what  I had  expected, 
and  these  are  the  men  who  are  to  renovate  the  world  and  to 
bring  on  a new  dispensation  and  to  give  Christianity  a new 
form  and  to  arm  it  with  a new  power.  The  secret  of  these 
revivals  is  supposed  to  be  in  this,  the  full  and  unmodified 
assertion  of  the  sinners’  ability  to  do  what  God  requires  of 
him.  In  the  Christian  Magazine  (No.  12)  I read  the  following 
paragraphs;  "A  minister  in  a neighboring  village  prayed,  or 
rather  said  in  his  prayer,  ‘We  do  not  ask  that  sinners  may  be 
enabled  to  repent  for  they  are  £ble  enough  already,  but  that 
they  may  be  made  willing.’  In  another  village  we  heard  a 
preacher  make  use  of  the  following  language;  “Sinners  sanctify 
themselves:  God  don’t  do  it  for  them.”  “Sinners  can  do  all 
that  God  requires  of  them,  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
“It  is  a great  disgrace  to  sinners  to  be  dependant  on  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.”  “There  is  no  mystery 
in  the  Spirit’s  operation:  it  is  all  as  plain  as  day.” 

And  such  are  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Hopkinsians,  and 
these  are  the  doctrines  which  are  to  give  the  gospel  a new 
power,  these  are  the  doctrines  which  are  to  convert  sinners  in 
thousands  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  I am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  there  is  more  evil  in  these  revivals  than  ever  was 
in  any  heresy  within  an  equally  short  time  of  its  being  origin- 
ated. These  and  temperance  doctrines  are  about  to  give,  the  one 
Christianity  and  the  other  the  Church  a more  dangerous 
wound  than  they  have  received  since  the  days  of  the  first 
heresies.  The  language  of  Dr.  Johnson  may,  with  great  truth, 
be  applied  to  them;  “What  is  good  (in  them)  is  not  new,  and 
what  is  new  is  not  good.” 

I shall  endeavour  to  collect  all  the  information  I can  get 
on  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  let  my  countrymen  know 
it,  that  they  may  be  disabused  of  this  infection,  that  they  are 
doing  much  good  can  not  be  denied,  but  what  is  it  which  has  not 
done  good.  We  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  besides, 
we  have  the  good  now  but  there  is  evidence,  I think,  to  satisfy 
any  man  that  the  evil  is  coming.  The  book  is  sweetish  in  the 
mouth  but  it  will  be  bitter  in  the  belly. 

Discovered  in  Mr.  Bell  a wish  to  have  a Mr.  George 
settled  at  Scarborough,  so  that  in  all  probility  there  is  some- 
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thing  going  on  which  I do  not  know  of.  When  will  men  begin 
to  be  honest,  etc. 

December  12th,  Wednesday — Home.  Pretty  well  to-day, 
having  in  a good  measure  recovered  from  my  indisposition. 
Trifled  most  of  the  day,  being  in  a languid  state  which  unfitted 
me  for  any  serious  employment.  The  weather  continues 
open,  and  I never  see  a good  day  but  I get  fidgety  thinking 
that  I am  losing  my  time.  The  winter  will  soon  be  on,  and  then 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  do  little  good  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  travelling.  And,  with  regard  to  travelling,  I 
never  think  of  it  but  I fancy  I feel  the  wind  blowing  through 
and  through  me  and  chilling  my  very  heart.  Travelling  in  an 
open  wagon  while  it  snows  and  freezes  is  dreadful.  I am  still 
at  a loss  what  to  do  with  Scarborough,  but  I hope  God  will 
guide  me  in  the  right  way.  The  day  has  been  agreeable,  still 
quite  fresh,  the  roads  as  bad  as  ever,  there  having  been  no 
wind  to  dry  them  and  no  sunshine  to  evaporate  their  moisture. 

December  13th,  Thursday — Almost  quite  well  to-day.  I 
am  beginning  now  to  begin  another  Missionary  tour,  to  be  well 
enough  to  travel  and  that  the  roads  were  fit  to  be  travelled  on. 
As  I must  of  necessity  walk  a great  deal,  it  is  of  importance  to 
me  that  the  roads  be  good,  which  by  the  by,  will  not  likely  be 
the  case  till  summer.  To  keep  myself  from  wearying  I have 
employed  myself  in  working  a new  service  to-day.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  there  is  a simplicity  in  teaching  here 
required  more  than  at  home,  and  I wish  to  give  my  sermons 
less  of  a literary  and  more  of  a plain  cast  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  more  useful,  for  I do  wish  to  be  useful. 

Read  to-day  Shakespeare’s  Timon,  and  in  that  play 
admired  the  force  with  which  the  poet  unconsciously  illus- 
trates the  observation  of  Paul  that  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
worketh  death. 

After  dark  the  lake  sounded  as  if  a tempest  were  lashing 
with  rage  and  foam  the  vast  ocean,  and  yet  there  was  scarcely 
a breath  of  wind.  The  sounding  of  the  waters  indicates  a 
certain  state  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  usually  precedes 
stormy  weather.  It  was  the  same  in  Scotland.  The  air  has  been 
cold  and  piercing  though  there  was  no  appearance  of  frost. 

December  14,  Friday — Finished  the  sermon  I was  writing 
at  yesterday.  I find  that  my  hand  has  rather  got  out  in  sermon 
writing.  To  be  full  in  the  spirit  of  making  good  discourses, 
one  must  be  occupied  every  week  at  least  in  this  employment. 
Yesternight  I thought  the  sounding  of  the  lake  prognosticated 
a storm,  it  has  not  yet  come  on  for  the  day  has  been  mild  and 
agreeable.  There  was  a crust  of  frost  this  morning  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  To-night  there  is  to  be  heard  still  the 
sounding  of  the  lake  though  not  so  loud  as  last  evening. 
Saw  to-day  six  oxen  dragging  a wagon  loaded  with  wood.  I 
have  seen  a little  carter  take  as  much  on  a single  cart — but  then 
there  is  the  difference  of  roads. 
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December  15th,  Saturday — Home.  Went  into  York  to-day 
and  called  for  some  friends  and  acquaintances,  by  whom  I was 
kindly  received.  Much  time  is  lost  on  these  calls,  and  yet 
they  are  useful  and  necessary.  Received  to-day  a letter  from 
Mr.  Christie,  who  is  residing  at  Kingston,  telling  me  that  he 
has  been  ailing,  that  he  is  wearying  to  get  out  on  another 
preaching  excursion,  and  that  he  is  preparing  to  come  to  York 
to  meet  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I sympathize  with  Mr.  Christie. 
He  has  been  ailing,  just  in  the  way  that  I have  been.  I like 
the  spirit  in  which  he  writes.  Read  in  the  papers  to-day  that 
there  are  in  Scotland  350  petitions  ready  signed  to  be  presented 
to  the  Reformed  Parliament  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  report  of  these  things  sometimes 
makes  me  wish  that  I were  in  Scotland  to  witness  the  whole- 
some workings  of  that  new  Spirit  which  has  been  infused  into 
my  country.  It  will  be  a noble  land  yet.  The  day  has  been 
agreeable.  The  roads  not  just  as  bad  as  they  have  been,  but 
still  very  bad. 

December  16th,  Sabbath— Preached  for  Mr.  Harris  in  the 
forenoon,  from  Eph.  5:2.  Gave  the  former  half  of  the  discourse.' 
Heard  Mr.  Harris  preach  in  the  afternoon  from  Rom.  5.  ult. 
Read  to-day  Dr.  Graham’s  letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  char- 
acter of  B.  P.  Hobert,  which  was  written,  I suspect,  not  more 
for  the  purpose  of  praising  the  goodness  of  the  man  than  for 
his  own  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  Church  establishments, 
religious  associations,  education,  etc.,  etc.  I never  witnessed 
so  pure  a specimen  of  bigotry.  I must  give  the  fellow  a dressing. 
I will  mak,e  him  rue  the  day  that  he  ever  put  pen  to  paper. 
His  object  is  unquestionably  to  get  Episcopacy  established  in 
Canada,  and  endowed  too,  and  which  if  he  do,  he  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  ever  seen  in  the  country. 

Day  has  been  agreeable,  a sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  ground 
in  the  morning,  which  when  the  sun  grew  strong,  melted  and 
made  the  roads  as  slippery  as  ice  and  as  adhesive  as  glue. 

December  17th,  Monday — Confined  to  the  house  to-day 
by  the  impassable  state  of  the  roads  and  by  incessant  rain. 
Occupied  myself  in  writing  letters  to  Scotland  which  have  been 
too  long  delayed.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Craig  called  to  inform 
me  that  he  had  come  to  York  to  take  me  out  on  horseback 
with  him  to-morrow  to  Scarborough  to  preach  to  the  people 
and  to  hold  a congregational  meeting.  I had  hoped  that  I 
should  have  escaped  this  business  which  I do  not  like  very 
well  but  as  Mr.  Craig  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  come  in  for  me 
I cannot  refuse.  Heavy  rain  all  day — day  not  cold. 

December  18th,  Tuesday — Started  for  Scarborough  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Craig,  at  a little  before  8 o’clock  a.m.,  and 
arrived  at  the  Church  just  in  time  to  commence  service  at 
12  o’clock.  There  were  30  persons  present,  all  males  but  two. 

I preached  from  Eph.  5:2,  the  first  head  only,  and  got  on  very 
well  with  it.  After  sermon  the  congregation  chose  Mr.  Thorn 
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to  preside,  at  his  request  I constituted  the  meeting  with 
prayer. 

Mr.  Thorn,  in  introducing  the  business  of  the  day,  said 
that  they  were  met  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  make 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Proudfoot  to  reside  amongst  them  as 
their  minister.  I said  that  this  was  not  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  that  they  were  met  to  deliberate  on  sundry  matters 
concerning  the  church,  that  I did  not  think  matters  ripe  for 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  them,  and  that  my  name  must 
not  be  used  in  their  present  meeting.  I then  told  the  meeting 
that  I had  been  requested  to  attend  this  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  then  in  the  management  of  their  business.  I 
fold  them  of  the  duty  which  lies  upon  Christians  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  religious  ordinances,  to  contribute 
liberally.  That  this  is  plainly  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God, 
that  men  must  not  think  of  excusing  themselves  from  dis- 
charging it,  that  God  will  not  be  mocked.  I told  them  that  a 
minister  must  be  supported  to  occupy  the  rank  in  society 
which  properly  belongs  to  him,  that  if  they  did  not  support 
fully  they  could  not  get  men  of  talents,  and  men  who  could 
devote  the  whole  of  his  labour  to  the  ministry,  and  that  surely 
if  in  every  profession  a man  to  be  eminent  must  do  only  one 
thing  much  more  so  in  the  ministry.  I stated  to  them  that  a 
minister  must  be  chosen  for  life  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Church,  not  of  the  people,  who  may  when  their  fancy  strikes 
them  wish  to  go  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  others  merely 
front  caprice.  I detailed  to  them  the  manner  oi  raising  an  in- 
come by  the  letting  of  the  seats.  My  speech  was  very  well 
received,  I suppose.  The  congregation  appointed  a committee 
to  get  rights  on  a deed  for  a road  to  the  church,  to  draw  a plan 
and  specifications  for  seating  the  church,  to  take  in  estimates, 
to  let  the  seats  as  exhibited  upon  the  plan  in  order  that  they 
may  know  what  they  can  raise  and  the  committee  is  appointed 
to  set  a price  upon  the  seats.  All  this  was  done  in  a short  time 
and  the  people  departed  astonished  that  they  had  done  so 
much. 

(In  the  course  of  the  business  there  were  two  men  who 
thought  that  they  ought  to  apply  to  the  Presbytery  for  con- 
tinuance of  sermons.  The  manner  in  which  they  did  this 
struck  me  as  if  they  did  not  much  want  me.  I learned  after- 
wards that  the  one  of  them,  I suppose  both,  were  Irishmen, 
this  explains  the  matter  at  once.  I felt  well  pleased  at  the 
manner  in  which  I had  opened  the  business.  I don’t  like  the 
Irish.) 

The  day  has  been  agreeable,  towards  night  it  began  to 
freeze. 

December  19th,  Wednesday — Home.  When  I awoke 

this  morning  there  was  a very  hard  frost.  It  had  freezed  all 
night.  The  roads  were  exceedingly  rough,  and  in  those  places 
where  they  were  in  pools  yesterday  the  ice  was  not  yet  strong 
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enough  to  bear  the  horse.  As  the  best  way  of  getting  on  I 
walked  a great  part  of  the  way  and  led  the  brute.  This  saved 
much  pain  to  the  animal  and,  perhaps,  some  broken  bones 
to  myself.  By  the  time  I got  to  York  the  snow  was  falling 
so  heavily  that  I could  scarcely  see  my  way.  This  is  the  first 
day,  I suppose,  of  the  winter’s  snow. 

December  20th,  Thursday — Home,  York.  Occupied  all 
day  in  writing  letters.  Finished  a letter  to  Mr.  Newlands, 
Perth,  to  Mr.  Pringle,  Anchtenawden,  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  New- 
burgh, and  to  my  dear  daughters,  addressed  to  Mary  in  par- 
ticular. During  last  night  there  has  fallen,  I think,  about 
three  inches  deep  of  snow.  Saw,  for  the  first  time,  sleighing, 
but  it  was  only  in  a few  instances,  the  roads  not  being  yet 
suitable.  Day  very  cold  but  rather  agreeable. 

December  21,  Friday — Home,  York.  Went  into  York 
to-day  and  put  the  letters  for  Scotland  into  the  post  office. 
I had  to  pay  eight  shillings  for  them  to  go  via  New  York. 
Postages  are  very  high  in  this  country.  Received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Bell,  giving  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  Presbytery 
bearing  upon  my  case,  i.  e.  showing  what  kind  of  relationship 
exists  between  the  Presbytery  and  me,  and  also  a recommenda- 
tion of  me  to  the  churches  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery. 
Told  Mr.  Harris  every  particular  of  what  happened  at  Scar- 
borough, and  what  I did,  of  which  he  expressed  his  entire 
approbation.  To-day  has  been  very  cold.  The  atmosphere 
cloudy  and  presenting  an  appearance  of  snow.  However,  no 
snow  fell  to  day.  Gave  Mr.  Leslie  a list  of  some  books  which 
I wished  him  to  send  for  from  London.  Mr.  W.  Glashan 
seems  now  disposed  to  eat  in  his  words  respecting  Mr.  Harris. 
I suppose  he  thinks  he  went  too  far,  and  also  suppose  he  has 
been  won  over  by  some  little  attentions  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Harris,  and  by  Mr.  Harris  having  gained  a point  over  Mr. 
Rentoul  in  consequence  of  having  attended  one  Mr.  Rentoul’s 
congregation  when  dying.  It  is  a strange  world  we  live  in. 

December  22,  Saturday — Home,  York.  Employed  to-day 
.in  copying  a map  of  the  route  I purpose  to  take  in  my  next 
excursion.  Mr.  Harris  called  to-day  and  engaged  me  to  preach 
to-morrow,  a part  of  the  day.  He  told  me  a good  deal  of  news 
about  the  religious  parties  in  York,  that  Mr.  Rentoul  is  dis- 
liked by  the  government  people  in  consequence  of  his  obstin- 
acy, bigotry  and  dislike  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  being  the 
policy  of  the  High  Episcopal  party  to  honour  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  a Church,  though  a corrupt  one.  Told  me  that 
the  Episcopal  party  in  Lower  Canada  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  get  the  Clergy  Reserves  confirmed  to  them  exclusively, 
and  that  it  is  thought  they  may  be  successful.  The  country  is 
suffering  from  the  absence  of  Mr.  McKenzie.  It  has  been 
very  cold  to-day  and  cloudy,  the  frost  is  becoming  more  in- 
tense, and  no  more  snow  has  fallen,  about  bed-time  the  sky 
became  rather  clear  and  the  stars  shone  with  that  kind  of 
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appearance  which  is  common  in  confirmed  frost.  There  have 
been  many  efforts  at  sleighing  yesterday  and  to-day,  but  there 
is  not  enough  of  snow  on  the  ground  to  make  sleighing  pleasant. 
Saw  yesterday  some  ladies  taking  the  air  or  rather  the  frost 
in  sleighs,  but  it  would  not  do.  The  tinkling  of  the  bells, 
round  the  horses’  necks,  seems  to  delight  the  Canadians  im- 
mensely. Every  place  has  its  own  fashions. 

December  23,  Sabbath — Home,  York.  Preached  in  the 
afternoon  for  Mr.  Harris  from  Eph.  5:2,  being  the  remainder 
of  the  sermon  I preached  last  Sabbath.  There  was  a better 
congregation  than  I had  ever  seen  in  the  Meeting  House.  My 
sermon  did  not  go  off  as  well  as  I wished.  Perhaps  it  can- 
tained  too  much  doctrine  for  a people  who  are  accustomed 
to  very  simple  and  plain  things.  Was  introduced  after  sermon 
to  Mr.  Thomson,  belonging  to  Streetsville  congregation,  but 
I had  no  particular  talk  with  him  for  want  of  time. 

In  the  evening  read  the  report  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible 
Society  for  1832,  together  with  the  speeches  delivered  at  said 
meeting.  The  report  is  characterized  by  good  feeling  and 
much  of  the  Christian  temper.  The  speeches  are  much  tamer 
than  they  used  to  be.  Still  they  are  good.  There  are  few  things 
more  refreshing  to  my  spirit  than  the  accounts  of  the  labors 
and  success  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies. 

During  the  time  of  afternoon  service  there  fell,  I suppose, 
about  an  inch  of  snow.  Owing  to  the  former  fall  being  com- 
pressed there  is  not  altogether  above  three  inches  deep  on 
the  ground. 

December  24,  Monday — Home,  York.  Went  into  York 
and  delivered  the  letters  I had  to  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Jones. 
As  I expected  these  letters  led  to  nothing.  I was  very  frankly 
received  by  Mr.  Jones,  but  I did  not  give  him  time  to  weary 
of  me.  He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  McDonald,  the  surveyor, 
who  might  give  me  a good  deal  of  conversation.  Mr.  McDonald, 
rough  Highlander,  had  no  information  to  give.  I must  trust 
to  no  man  but  to  God  only  for  he  can  so  guide  my  feet  that 
I shall  serve  him  and  fulfil  the  object  of  my  mission.  How 
much  do  I long  to  see  the  roads  in  a fit  state  for  travelling 
and  to  be  well  enough  for  my  labors  that  I may  again  set  out 
upon  another  Missionary  excursion.  Time  is  speeding  away. 

Called  for  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Baptist  Minister,  who  in- 
formed me  that  John  Easson  had  written  to  him  of  me  and  had 
desired  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  me.  This  in  other 
circumstances  I would  have  thought  nothing  of.  Mr.  Stewart 
made  me  a present  of  his  essays  and  his  sermon.  I have  glanced 
them  over,  there  is  little  in  them  which  would  make  a man 
proud  of  authorship. 

The  weather  has  been  rather  fresher  to-day.  It  is  likely 
to  turn  either  to  a thaw  or  more  snow.  Saw  a man  skating  on 
the  ice  on  the  bay,  a considerable  way  beyond  the  wharf  head. 
Many  persons  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  sleighing  to-day. 
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From  the  rapidity  with  which  they  drive  there  must  be  fre- 
quent accidents.  The  ground  is  not  yet  by  any  means  in  a 
state  fit  for  the  luxury  of  sleighing.  Many  sleighs  in  to-day 
with  produce,  principally  with  hay,  which  is  this  season  scarce 
and  dear  selling  at  $20.00  per  ton.  A good  deal  of  beef  in  the 
market  in  a frozen  state,  it  did  not  seem  good:  price  $5  per 
100  lbs. 

December  25,  Tuesday — Christmas,  home.  Confined  at 
home  to-day  by  rheumatism  in  my  head,  and  by  having  taken 
medicine.  Occupied  in  drawing  a map  of  my  intended  route 
when  I next  set  out.  The  day  has  been  rather  fresh  so  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  snow  has  disappeared.  This  must  be  morti- 
fying to  the  Canadians  who  have  been  anticipating  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  sleighing.  The  eaves  were  dropping.  This 
is  very  different  from  what  I had  expected. 

Christmas  is  a great  day  with  the  Canadians.  There  was 
scarcely  an  open  shop  in  York  to-day.  Many  go  to  church. 
The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalians  and  even  the 
Presbyterian  (Mr.  Harris)  had  service  to-day,  I suppose  in 
order  to  catch  a few  strong  independants.  What  a wretched 
system  is  that  which  can  be  supported  only  by  finesse  and 
stratagem. 

December  26th,  Wednesday — Home.  Employed  to-day 
in  various  little  ways  of  no  importance.  The  weather  to-day 
has  been  very  peculiar  during  the  whole  day.  There  has  been  a 
very  thick  mist,  which  was  sometimes  damp  and  sometimes  frost 
and  was  not  unfrequently  neither,  resembling  the  smoky  ap- 
pearance of  an  Indian  summer.  It  appeared  to  me  very  peculiar 
that  there  should  be  mist  at  such  a season,  with  snow  and  ice 
upon  the  ground,  and  that  mist  neither  damp  nor  freezing. 
It  is  very  probable  that  there  is  going  to  be  a thaw.  Intended 
to  go  to  York  to  spend  the  evening  with  Mr.  Freeland,  but 
the  badness  of  the  road  and  the  rain  which  occasionally  fell 
prevented  me.  So  I kept  at  home  and  read  part  of  Strachan’s 
letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers. 

December  27th,  Thursday — Home,  York.  During  the 
night  there  had  been  a considerable  fresh  wind,  and  most  of 
the  snow  had  disappeared  by  daylight.  During  the  day  there 
was  a gentle  thaw,  which  rendered  the  roads  exceedingly  bad 
and  kept  me  at  home.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  hail  and  also 
some  snow.  The  day  rather  clear. 

Read  little  and  wearied  much.  Wrote  my  first  letter  to 
Dr.  Strachan  in  review  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  If  the 
Colonial  Advocate  shall  publish  it  I shall  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  full  flaught  into  the  question  of  Church  estab- 
lishments. 

December  28th,  Friday — Home,  York.  During  the  night 
there  was  a pretty  hard  frost  so  the  roads  were  good,  and  I 
resolved  to  go  to  York  to-day.  On  my  way  I saw  a country- 
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man  selling  cabbages  at  12  cents  each.  'This  is  much  cheaper 
than  they  have  been  of  late. 

There  is  now  no  sleighing  at  which  the  Canadians  seem 
much  annoyed.  Produce  is  again  brought  to  market  in  wagons. 
Saw  men  curling  to-day  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  many  boys 
skating.  They  seem  to  be  greater  proficients  in  skating  here 
than  in  Scotland. 

Called  for  Mr.  Rentoul,  who  was  kind  in  his  way,  and  who 
asked  me  to  preach  for  him  some  day  about  six  weeks  hence. 
He  read  to  me  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Millar,  the 
missionary  of  the  Kirk,  giving  an  account  of  his  labors  in  E. 
Gwillimbury,  Scott  and  Eldin,  the  amount  of  which  is  bad 
roads,  a thin  population,  people  willing  to  hear  the  gospel, 
and  small  congregations,  a tale  which  could  be  told  of  every 
part  of  the  province.  He  told  me  that  Millar  has  been  prin- 
cipally about  Ancaster  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sheed,  and  that 
he  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  London  district,  a movement 
which  may  affect  considerably  my  plans  and  views. 

Received  a letter  to-day  from  London,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a copy; — 

London,  22nd  December,  1832. 

Reverend  Sir, — We,  as  also  a vast  number  of  your  brethren 
in  this  vicinity,  felt  exceedingly  sorry  that  we  could  not  prevail 
on  you  to  stay  with  us  and  we  would  again  call  your  attention 
to  our  situation.  Since  you  left  us  subscriptions  have  been 
got  up  such  as  Mr.  Robertson  drew  up  when  you  were  here. 
The  amount  subscribed  is  already  £69/5  by  the  people  in  this 
village  and  a short  distance  up  the  Proof  Line.  The  people 
in  the  Second  Concession  of  Westminster  have  as  yet  done 
nothing  in  consequence  of  some  engagement  they  say  they 
have  made  with  the  Canada  Presbytery  and  they  say  it  will 
not  do  for  them  to  sign  anything  until  we  know  to  a certainty 
whether  you  will  come  or  not.  The  English  settlement  in 
the  rear  of  London  have  promised  their  support,  and  had  we 
waited  a week  longer  we  could  likely  have  ascertained  what 
amount  they  would  pay. 

In  consequence  of  our  not  having  offered  any  support  to 
Mr.  McLatchey,  the  English  settlement  would  not  receive 
him  as  they  are  anxious  to  be  joined  with  us.  We  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  Mr.  McLatchey  will  leave  this  in 
the  spring.  He  has  no  congregation  here  that  we  know  of. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  doubt  but  a considerable 
sum  could  be  added  (to)  the  amount  already  subscribed  had 
we  any  assurance  of  your  coming. 

We  hope  you  will  favourably  consider  our  situation  and 
we  will  be  obliged  by  your  early  and  satisfactory  answer. 

We  remain  your  obedient  servants, 

William  Robertson, 

D.  McKenzie, 

Donald  McDonald. 
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The  receipt  of  this  letter  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  me, 
both  because  my  mind  had  begun  to  grow  restless  about  a 
settlement  and  because  it  contains  an  invitation  to  labor  in  an 
interesting  field.  I now  felt  exceedingly  thankful  to  God  for 
the  manner  He  had  enabled  me  to  act  at  London.  And  surely 
things  like  this  may  well  induce  me  to  commit  my  way  to  Him 
in  all  time  coming.  I had  supplicated  His  guidance  when 
surrounded  with  difficulties  and  He  has  not  neglected  my 
petitions.  May  He  still  farther  guide  me  in  this  business. 
The  conduct  of  the  Westminster  people  though  not  surprising 
by  me  is  yet,  I think,  an  obstacle  in  my  way.  They  are  a 
religious  people,  I think,  and  will  in  time  become  one  of  the 
best  stoops  of  the  London  Church. 

To-day  also  received  a letter  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy ; — 

Brantford,  December  24th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir; — 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  subscribed  nearly  eight 
hundred  dollars  towards  building  a church  for  the  use,  1st  of 
Presbyterians  (unconnected  with  the  Kirk):  2nd,  Episco- 
palians, and  when  not  occupied  by  them  to  be  free  to  all  other 
Christian  denominations.  The  Episcopalians  are  not  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement  and  they  are  going  to  build  a church 
for  themselves,  therefore  they  will  not  want  the  use  of  this. 
I believe  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  church  will  be  built  next 
summer.  I think,  with  some  others,  that  if  you  would  pay 
us  a visit  and  stay  some  time  with  us  a cause  may  be  raised. 
The  people  are  not  willing  to  subscribe  to  Mr.  Bryning  any 
longer,  therefore  you  will  not  be  interfering  with  his  labours. 
Cannot  you  come  up  immediately?  The  school  house  is  at 
liberty  every  Sunday  morning  and  every  other  Sunday  evening, 
besides  week  evenings. 

I am  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

John  A.  Wilkes. 

This  letter  pleased  me  on  two  accounts,  1st,  because  it 
opens  up  to  me  a very  good  field  of  labour  which  joined  with 
pains  might  make  an  excellent  church,  and  2nd,  because  if  I 
shall  choose  to  settle  there  I shall  not  interfere  with  Mr. 
Bryning.  I must  see  Brantford  and  London  again  before  I 
decide.  And  for  this  purpose  shall  set  off  next  week,  taking 
Dundas  in  my  way.  Both  London  and  Brantford  have  this 
advantage  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Presbytery,  so  that  settling  there  does  not  in  the  least  involve 
any  relation  to  the  Synod.  The  same  will  hold  true  of  Dundas 
if  I shall  think  it  advisable  to  stay  there.  Thorold  will  also 
have  this  advantage,  whereas  Grimsby  and  Scarborough,  one 
or  either  of  which  I may  have,  will  be  cramped  with  this  con- 
nection with  the  Presbytery. 
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I consider  myself  as  now  having  materials  enough  to 
enable  me  to  decide,  i.  e.  I have  seen  as  good  openings  as  perhaps 
the  country  presents,  and  ,it  is  my  duty  to  decide  with  all 
possible  speed. 

I wish  Mr.  Christie  were  now  here.  I think  by  the  help 
of  him  or  some  one  who  had  belonged  to  the  Antiburgher 
Synod  at  home  we  might  gain  over  to  our  little  cause  the 
Antiburghers  about  Galt  and  Guelph. 

Mr.  Harris  told  me  that  the  Antiburghers  at  Esquesing 
are  disturbing  exceedingly  Mr.  Ferguson.  They  are  a bigoted 
race.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Fer- 
guson is  very  irascible,  overbearing  and  very  disposed  to  give 
bad  language  to  those  from  whom  he  differs.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  his  temper  that  spoiled  the  harmony  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Gwillimbury.  Verily  a man  of  a bad  temper  pays 
a high  price  for  the  pleasure  of  scolding  and  stamping  and 
looking  grim. 

December  29th,  Saturday — Home,  Lot  Street.  Froze 
all  last  night  and  the  roads  good  this  morning.  During  the 
night  there  had  been  a sprinkle  of  snow  which  once  more  cov- 
ered the  ground  with  a mantle  of  white.  Snow  fell  in  thin 
flakes  all  day.  The  atmosphere  in  general  thick  and  appar- 
ently uncertain  whether  to  rain  or  snow.  Perhaps  the  Cana- 
dians may  yet  be  gratified  to  the  full  in  their  love  of  sleighing. 

Went  into  York  to-day  principally  to  make  preparations 
in  the  way  of  clothing  for  my  jaunt  to  the  west,  but  did  nothing 
in  consequence  of  finding  the  articles  so  high  priced. 

December  30th,  Sabbath — Home,  Lot  Street.  Went  to- 
the  Scotch  Kirk  this  forenoon  and  heard  Mr.  Rentoul  preach. 
The  text  was  Luke  16  2,  “Give  an  account  of  your  steward- 
ship for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward.”  It  was  intended 
as  a suitable  sermon  for  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year.  Viewed 
as  a sermon  it  was  quite  sound:  there  were  very  many  good 
things  in  it  and  was  delivered  to  the  people  with  a good  deal  of 
earnestness  and  feeling,  and  I have  no  doubt,  left  a good  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  audience,  and  in  these  respects 
I have  no  doubt  it  served  the  end  of  preaching.  And  this  is  a 
high  praise  and  the  best  praise. 

Considered  as  the  production  of  a man  of  education  and 
talent  it  was  below  mediocrity  The  introduction  was  rambling 
and  pointless  and  might  have  seen  service  as  a specimen  of 
Corporal  Truin’s  remark,  “it  would  have  suited  any  text 
and  any  text  would  have  suited  it.”  There  was  no  attempt 
at  method.  The  thoughts  were  not  presented  in  a chain,  the 
first  might  have  been  the  last  and  the  middle  one  would  have 
done  for  either.  It  was  exceedingly  poor,  destitute  alike  of 
logic  and  imagination.  The  language  was  exceedingly  meagre 
and  abounding  with  shameful  inelegancies  and  grammatical 
blunders.  For  these  there  could  not  be  pleaded  the  usual 
apology  made  by  those  who  preach  ex  memoria,  for  it  was 
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read  verbatim  from  beginning  to  end.  Upon  the  whole  Mr. 
Rentoul  is  a good  man,  I believe,  but  a very  weak  one.  He 
would  have  done  very  well  for  a small  country  congregation, 
but  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  capital  of  the  Province,  or  indeed, 
to  any  place  where  he  may  have  amongst  his  audience  men  of 
thought.  And  after  all,  I have  no  doubt  that  he  is  doing  the 
work  of  his  Master  and  that  souls  are  bettered  by  him. 

I could  not  help  noticing  that  the  behaviour  of  his  con- 
gregation was  quite  Scotch.  There  was  the  same  apparent 
listlessness,  the  same  seeming  idle,  unthinking  appearance, 
the  same  gazing  about  during  prayer  and  the  same  want  of 
interest  in  the  Psalmody.  Much  as  I love  Scotland  and  Scotch 
folks  I think  them  inferior  to  almost  all  others  in  the  conducting 
of  the  services  of  religion.  There  is  a reverence,  a solemnity, 
an  interest,  taken  in  devotions,  a fixedness  of  sitting,  an  atten- 
tion to  the  eye  of  the  speaker,  amongst  the  English  and  Am- 
ericans, through  all  the  sects  that  is  most  becoming.  The 
Scotch  are  the  most  careless  and  indifferent  of  any  people. 
I mean  those  who  belong  to  the  establishment.  I could  know 
when  a stranger  came  into  the  meeting  house  at  Pitrodie, 
whether  he  were  of  the  Kirk  or  of  the  Secession.  The  Scotch 
have  a higher  name  than  the  present  generation  deserves. 
The  snow  which  fell  yesterday  has  now  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. There  is  still  frost  in  the  ground  and  ice  upon  the 
pools,  but  there  is  nothing  of  severity  in  the  weather  yet.  The 
winter  has  with  the  exception  of  a few  days,  been  open  and 
mild. 

December  31st,  Monday — Home,  Lot  Street,  York. 
Wrote  an  answer  to  the  letter  I received  from  the  Presby- 
terians in  and  about  London,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy. 

York,  31st  December,  1832. 

My  Dear  Sir; — 

On  Lriday  last  I received  a letter  signed  by  you  and  Mr. 
McKenzie  and  Mr.  McDonald,  dated  the  22nd  December, 
1832,  requesting  me  in  the  name  of  the  Presbyterians  in  and 
about  London  to  return  and  settle  amongst  them  as  a Minister, 
and  informing  me  what  has  been  subscribed  in  the  name  of 
stipend.  I was  not  a little  surprised  and  gratified  at  this, 
surprised  because  I had  given  up  all  thought  of  ever  hearing 
further  of  London  and  gratified,  as  being  an  expression  of  good 
will  on  the  part  of  persons  who  have  a claim  on  my  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  the  receptions  which  they  gave  to  me  when  a 
stranger  and  also  at  putting  it  in  my  power  to  reoccupy,  with 
comfort  and  without  sacrificing  that  peace  which  Christians 
ought  to  maintain,  a station  where  there  is  a manifest  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good. 

Your  letter  was  the  occasion  of  real  joy  to  those  of  my 
Christian  friends  here,  to  whom  I had  given  an  account  of  my 
leaving  London,  who  while  they  respected  the  principles  on 
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which  I acted,  thought  all  things  considered,  that  I might 
have  staid  and  left  the  blame  of  interruptions  to  lie  where  it 
ought.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  return  (God  willing)  to 
London  forthwith  and  judge  of  the  state  of  matters  on  the 
spot.  By  the  time  of  my  arrival  your  subscription  paper  will, 
I suppose,  have  been  handed  round  the  English  settlement 
and  will  contain  such  an  account  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Presbyterians  that  I should  settle  amongst  them  as  shall 
enable  me  to  give  a definite  answer. 

I have  an  old  engagement  to  preach  a sermon  at  Dundas, 
It  was  the  first  I made  in  the  country.  I have  been  requested 
to  preach  at  Brantford,  and  I wish  to  preach  a sermon  at  Paris 
where  there  are  a few  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  where  I have 
been  told  a Presbyterian  Church  may  with  a little  fostering  be 
formed.  I shall  take  these  on  my  way  to  London.  This  ar- 
rangement, besides  presenting  opportunities  of  doing  good  has 
this  other  advantage,  an  advantage  of  no  small  importance 
at  this  season,  that  it  puts  it  in  my  power  to  travel  at  leisure, 
to  select  the  best  days  and  to  avoid  travelling  by  night. 

With  every  good  wish  for  yourself,  Messrs.  McKenzie 
and  McDonald  and  my  other  well-wishers  in  and  about  London, 
I am,  my  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Proudfoot. 

To  Mr.  Wilkes,  also,  of  Brantford,  I wrote  in  reply  to  his 
letter  of  the  24th  inst.,  as  follows; — 

York,  31st  December,  1832. 

My  Dear  Sir; — 

I duly  received  your  favour  of  the  24th  inst.,  containing 
an  account  of  the  prospect  of  Presbyterians  in  Brantford  and 
delicately  hinting  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  of  some  service 
for  me  to  preach  in  Brantford  as  soon  as  convenient.  I am 
truly  glad  that  things  are  looking  so  well  with  you,  and  I shall 
(God  willing)  act  on  your  suggestion  and  be  in  Brantford  in  a 
week  or  two. 

I design  to  preach  in  Dundas  one  Sabbath  first,  where  I 
have  an  engagement  since  September,  and  which  I was  pre- 
vented at  that  time  from  fulfilling  by  indisposition.  As  I 
wish  to  see  whether  a Presbyterian  Church  can  be  raised  in 
Dundas,  I do  not  wish  to  say  that  I shall  stay  only  one  Sabbath 
' there,  for  if  upon  seeing  how  the  ground  lies  I shall  meet  with 
any  encouragement,  I may  stay  another  Sabbath  with  the 
people  and  get  them  so  organized  as  that  they  may  become  a 
station  for  some  of  those  preachers  whom  I expect  from  Scot- 
land in  the  Spring.  From  Dundas  I shall  proceed  to  Brant- 
ford. I must  at  this  visit  manage  matters  so  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  preaching  at  Paris. 

You  will  permit  me  to  express  my  approbation  of  that 
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liberality  of  Christian  principle  which  makes  you  wish  well  to 
the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  through  effected  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a class  of  Christians  different  from  that 
to  which  you  belong,  a principle  which  I believe  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  which  will  become  extensive  and  influential  in  pro- 
portion as  men  become  truly  wise  and  good. 

I beg  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wilkes  and  family 
and  wishing  you  all  the  good  things  of  the  season, 

I am  my  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

To  Mr.  Wilkes,  Wm.  Proudfoot. 

Brantford. 

Wrote  a letter  to  Rev’d.  Mr.  Christie,  as  follows; 

York,  31st  December,  1832. 

R.  D.  B.;— 

What  in  all  the  world  has  become  of  you?  You  have  surely 
baked  your  shins  enough  at  Mr.  Moat’s  fire-side.  I suppose 
you  intend  to  stay  till  the  daft  days  be  over  and  then  I fancy 
you  will  come  up  the  country  like  a fine  flaught,  driving  in 
your  cutter  another  team.(?)  Do  you  suppose  while  I thus 
write  that  I am  bantering  you?  I sympathize  with  you  in 
your  ailments,  and  in  that  uneasiness  which  arises  from  not 
being  able  to  perform  the  work  for  which  you  have  come  to 
this  land  and  on  which  I believe  your  head  is  eagerly  bent. 
You  will  believe  me  the  more  when  I inform  you  that  I have 
been  afflicted  in  the  same  way  ever  since  I returned  from 
London.  I have  not  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  set  out  on  another 
missionary  excursion  while  in  this  state,  to  do  which  indeed  in 
this  weather  and  with  such  roads  would  not  be  a duty.  I have 
preached  two  Sabbaths  at  Scarboro,  two  half  days  for  Mr. 
Harris  and  yesterday  I heard  Mr.  Rentoul.  I might  have  had 
preaching  every  day  had  it  been  possible  to  travel  along  these 
awful  roads.  I can  be  idle  no  longer.  I must  set  out  this  week 
(please  God)  and  do  something. 

I have  now  three  churches  of  my  own  if  I may  say  so,  i.  e. 
not  connected  with  the  Presbytery,  and  I expect  to  have  a 
fourth  next  week.  This,  you  will  see,  is  more  work  than  I am 
able  for,  and  therefore  I need  much  your  assistance,  as  I am 
wearying  exceedingly  for  your  coming  for  these  churches,  if 
not  supplied  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Kirk  or  Presbytery 
and  thus  an  opportunity  of  advancing  the  interests  of  our 
church  will  be  lost. 

I have  not  time  nor  room  to  tell  you  why  I cut  my  stick 
and  left  London  rather  abruptly.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
came  in  an  Irishman,  a Mr.  McLatchey,  who  connected  himself 
with  the  Presbytery  here  and  set  himself  down  in  London 
determined  to  stay  and  preach  there.  Rather  than  fight  for 
the  place  I told  the  Presbyterians  in  London  how  I was  situ- 
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ated  and  that  I was  determined  to  leave  them.  This  they 
opposed  very  much,  insisted  that  I was  first  on  the  field  and 
had  the  best  right  to  it,  that  they  had  commenced  raising  a 
subscription  for  me  and  would  stand  by  me.  All  this  I resisted,, 
telling  them  that  I was  a man  of  peace,  that  I had  made  to 
Mr.  McLatchey  the  proposition  that  Abraham  made  to  Lot 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  stay  in  London,  that  therefore  I 
deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  leave  the  place,  and  I did  leave 
then.  I have  omitted  many  particulars  to  shorten  the  story. 
Well,  I thought  I should  never  again  hear  of  London  as  a 
preaching  station.  Last  week  I received  a letter  signed  by 
the  three  most  influential  men  amongst  the  Presbyterians  in 
London,  two  of  them  Kirk  men  and  Magistrates,  telling  me  that 
their  subscription  amongst  a part  of  their  number  amounted 
already  to  £69/5,  that  they  had  never  given  Mr.  McLatchey 
any  encouragement  and  entreating  very  earnestly  that  I 
would  return  to  them  and  settle  amongst  them.  On  my  way  to 
London  I had  preached  at  Brantford,  which  if  joined  with 
Paris  which  I visited,  would  make  a good  church.  Well,  last 
week  I received  a letter  from  an  influential  man  there,  an 
Independent,  informing  me  that  the  good  folks  in  Brantford 
have  subscribed  nearly  800  dollars  to  build  a Presbyterian 
Church,  not  to  be  in  connection  with  the  Kirk,  and  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  my  going  up  whether  immediately.  At  Dundas 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  there  might  be  formed  a church 
in  our  connection.  I have  promised  to  preach  to  them. 

Here  then  is  my  plan.  I go  to  Dundas  on  Sabbath  first 
where  I shall  stay  according  to  circumstances  one  Sabbath  or 
two,  then  to  Brantford  where  I suspect  I shall  have  to  stay 
two  Sabbaths,  then  to  London.  There  is  fine  missionary 
country  up  behind  Dundas  such  as  in  E.  and  W.  Flamborough, 
Beverly,  l uslinch  and  up  to  Galt,  where  there  is  a congregation 
of  Antiburghers  who  will  never  join  the  Presbytery  here  and 
which  I think  you,  as  being  an  old  Antiburgher  might  succeed  in 
attaching  to  our  little  Mission.  I know  their  stiffness  but  I 
think  they  would  have  confidence  in  you  and  might  be  gained. 
If  I can  get  a conveyance,  I will  take  a run  up  to  them.  Some 
of  them  belonged  to  the  congregations  of  Evrol  and  I know  hate 
me,  but  there  are  some  there  who  would  receive  me  kindly. 

I have  a great  deal  to  say  to  you  about  the  Antiburghers  in 
this  country  and  little,  I am  sorry,  to  their  praise.  At  Guelph 
there  is,  I have  been  told,  no  regular  ministration  of  the  gospel 
and  nobody  at  Goderich.  Now,  Brother,  you  see  how  much 
land  there  is  to  be  possessed,  all  west  and  north  of  Dundas  is 
an  open  field  for  us.  There  I purpose  we  shall  plant  our  mission, 
raise  up  a scion  of  the  U.  A.  Synod  and  in  that  garden  of- Canada, 
the  shoot  will  soon  be  a nobler  plant  than  the  parent  tree. 
Let  us  occupy  the  land  and  by  the  help  of  a new  fleet  from 
Scotland  in  the  Spring  and  by  the  blessing  of  the  God  whom 
it  is  our  wish  to  serve  in  the  gospel  of  his  love,  we  shall  soon 
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cease  to  have  much  opposition.  I have  promised  also  to  visit 
Thorold,  in  the  Niagara  District,  but  the  exigencies  of  that 
place  are  not  so  pressing.  We  may,  we  must  let  it  lie  over. 

If  you  in  coming  up  have  a little  while  to  stay  at  Port 
Hope  please  call  for  Mr.  James  Sidey  and  tell  him  that  I 
bade  you  call,  that  I wish  to  be  remembered  to  him,  that  I 
shall  see  him  whenever  I have  it  in  my  power.  You  will  find 
him  an  excellent  man  and  intelligent,  a genuine  Christian,  I 
think.  He  does  not  know,  I suppose,  that  I am  in  America 
but  he  will  show  the  kindness  of  God  to  you,  the  attentions 
which  good  men  delight  to  show  to  Ministers. 

I have  only  further  to  say  that  I purpose  to  set  off  on 
Friday  or  Saturday. 

We  are  all  well,  and  unite  in  every  good  wish  to  you, 

And  I am,  My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.  Proudfoot. 

P.S. — There  is  a fellow  of  the  name  of  Cairns,  a preacher 
belonging  to  the  Presbytery  gone  down  your  way.  If  you 
meet  with  him  take  care  of  him. 

There  was  a little  frost  last  night  sufficient  to  make  the 
roads  dry  till  breakfast  time.  The  weather  then  began  to 
grow  mild  and  soft,  about  dinner  time  it  rained  a little  and  dur- 
ing all  the  afternoon  it  rained  very  heavily.  In  consequence 
the  little  remains  of  snow  that  lay  in  hollow  places  were  all 
melted  away  and  the  surface  of  the  country  everywhere  pre- 
sented a cold  uncomfortable  muddy  appearance.  There  will 
be  no  moving  out  of  doors  now  till  frost  come,  and  when  that 
shall  be  nobody  can  tell.  How  unlike  the  winter  has  been  to 
what  I anticipated.  The  error  was  perhaps  in  anticipating 
anything  very  different  from  winters  in  the  Old  Country. 
Persons  who  write  about  foreign  countries  fancy  everything 
they  see  is  peculiar  and  set  it  down  as  remarkable. 

This  is  now  the  last  night  of  the  year  1832.  It  has  been 
in  many  respects  an  eventful  year  to  me  and  mine.  Before-  I 
left  home  the  cholera  was  raging  all  over  the  country,  we  were 
all  preserved,  then  my  relationship  to  the  congregation  of 
Pitrodie  was  dissolved,  then  we  were  all  brought  in  safety 
across  the  mighty  deep  and  have  been  provided  for  and  sup- 
ported in  a way  that  ought  to  make  us  deeply  grateful  to 
Almighty  God.  Well  does  it  become  me  and  my  family,  each 
for  himself  and  for  the  rest  to  stir  up  his  soul  to  thankfulness. 
And  may  He  who  has  been  so  gracious  to  those  of  us  who  have 
come  to  America,  watch  over  our  dear  daughters  who  are 
left  behind,  and  may  they  in  due  time  be  brought  out  to  us  in 
safety  and  may  we  all,  if  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  meet 
once  more  and  in  circumstances  such  as  will  make  us  comfort- 
able and  thankful  and  happy. 

What  reason  also  have  we  to  remember  our  sins  and 
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transgressions  committed  during  the  year.  If  we  saw  these  as 
they  are  we  should  see  much  more  clearly  than  we  do  the  value 
of  those  mercies  which  we  have  received  from  God  notwith- 
standing. Let  then  a sense  of  sins  committed  induce  us  to 
guard  against  sin  for  the  time  to  come  and  may  the  goodness 
of  God  lead  to  repentance  and  stimulate  to  zeal  and  diligence  in 
the  service  of  God  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  every  bless- 
ing. Amen. 

January  1st,  1833,  Tuesday — This  morning  came  in  with 
heavy  rain,  which  damped  that  exhileration  of  spirits  with 
which  we  used  to  meet  the  New  Year.  The  gloominess  of  the 
morning  was  favourable  to  that  thoughtfulness  with  which 
the  lapse  of  time  ought  to  be  contemplated.  In  the  forenoon 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  which  tempted  me  to  go  in  to  York. 
The  roads  were  horrible.  In  York  all  business  seemed  at  a 
stand,  very  many  of  the  shops  were  shut  and  even  in  those 
which  were  open  no  business  seemed  to  be  doing.  I did  not 
observe  any  disorder,  except  in  Henrietta  Street,  a noted 
place,  where  there  was  something  like  a row,  and  also  at  the 
corner  of  King  and  Yonge  Streets,  where  a great  number  of 
people  were  collected,  principally  Irish.  The  hurry  was  over 
before  I arrived.  Many  persons  were  going  about  with  guns 
in  their  hands,  having  been,  I suppose,  shooting  at  a mark. 
All  the  well-dressed  people  whom  I saw  were  posting  away  to 
dinner  parties:  those  on  the  street  were  principally  working 
men:  I thought  Irish.  The  New  Year  was,  I suspect,  kept 
with  more  order  than  it  is  wont  to  be  in  places  of  like  size  in 
the  old  country. 

In  the  Scotch  Church  there  was  service  at  half-past  ten 
a.m.  I have  not  heard  whether  other  churches  met  for  wor- 
ship. It  would  be  well  if  all  churches  would  meet  for  divine 
service  on  these  days  which  by  the  customs  of  every  country 
have  been  set  apart  for  dissipation.  This  might  in  time  wear 
out  the  heathenism  of  our  manners,  and  make  us  what  we 
profess  to  be,  a Christian  people. 

The  evening  clear  moonshine,  and  frosty  a little. 

January  2nd,  Wednesday — Wrote  to  Mr.  Paterson  to-day 
to  inform  him  that  it  is  my  design  (D.V.)  to  preach  at  Dundas 
on  Sabbath  first  and  to  request  him  to  circulate  the  information. 
Wrote  also  to  Mr.  H.  Griffin  at  the  forty-mile  Creek,  that  if 
the  congregation  there  and  at  Clinton  have  no  appointment 
on  Sabbath  week,  that  I will  preach  to  them,  i.  e.  on  the  13th 
instant.  I have  thus  begun  my  arrangement  for  another 
missionary  tour.  May  God  guide  me  in  my  way  and  render 
me  successful  in  all  the  objects  of  my  mission.  It  is  my  wish 
at  this  time  to  come  to  a determination  as  to  the  place  where 
I shall  fix  my  residence,  and  may  He  take  care  of  my  dear 
family  in  my  absence! 

The  day  began  with  frost.  This,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
was  soon  thawed,  then  in  the  afternoon  it  rained  pretty  heavily: 
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the  roads  horrible,  so  that  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
York  I thought  I had  never  had  a more  uncomfortable  walk. 

January  3rd,  Thursday — Rained  in  the  morning,  during 
the  whole  day  there  was  a thick  mist  or  fog,  just  such  as  we 
had  experienced  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  conse- 
quence I could  not  set  my  foot  out  of  the  door.  The  air  was 
so  mild  that  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  without  a fire.  Employed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  drawing  a map  of  the  country 
from  York  to  London,  the  one  I had  drawn  before  not  having 
been  distinct  enough. 

January  4th,  Friday — The  day  has  been  fair  but  cloudy, 
the  air  mild  without  a fire.  Went  into  York  to  take  out  my 
ticket  in  the  stage  for  Dundas.  Greatly  disappointed  at  finding 
the  stage  goes  to  Hamilton  and  not  to  Dundas,  so  that  I must 
walk  down  from  Hamilton  on  Sabbath  morning.  This  is  un- 
pleasant and  might  have  been  prevented  by  a little  forethought. 
If  the  roads  be  such  as  they  are  between  this  and  York  riding  in 
the  stage  will  be  both  an  unpleasant  and  labourious  exercise. 
May  God  of  His  infinite  mercy  direct  me  in  my  way  and  pre- 
serve me  in  it.  May  He  prosper  my  work  and  guide  me  in  the 
way  in  which  I should  go  for  the  sake  of  the  churches,  of  my 
dear  family  and  myself.  Felt  an  unpleasant  depression  upon 
my  spirits  all  day  which  wore  off  very  slowly  and  left  me 
exhausted. 

January  5th,  Saturday — Bucks  Tavern,  Trafalgar.  Left 
York  to-day  at  12  noon  on  a missionary  tour  and  arrived  at 
Bucks  Tavern  in  Trafalgar  at  about  11  o’clock  p.m.  The  dis- 
tance travelled  about  30  miles,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  two 
eight-elevenths  miles  per  hour.  The  roads  indescribably  bad: 
from  York  till  we  entered  the  bush,  the  mud  very  deep  and 
apparently  as  adhesive  as  glue.  In  Toronto,  the  jolting  over 
the  logs,  was  exceedingly  painful : of  this  kind  of  road  we  had 
several  miles.  There  was  scarcely  after  this  a quarter  of  a 
mile  where  the  horses  could  trot.  And  to  complete  the  incon- 
venience, we  were  put  into  an  open  wagon,  as  dirty  as  mud 
could  make  it,  and  whenever  the  horses  moved  faster  than  a 
walk,  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  besplattered  us  with  mud. 
I continued  to  keep  off  part  of  it  by  means  of  my  umbrella, 
and  to  all  this,  there  was  a hazy  thick  mist  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  which  occasionally  ripened  into  a shower.  These 
stages  are  so  constructed  as  if  the  comfort  of  the  passengers 
were  never  once  thought  of : very  little  attention  and  hardly  any 
expense  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  men  bearable.  The 
seats  might  be  made  3 inches  higher,  which  would  be  no  ex- 
pense, there  might  be  a covering  of  painted  canvas,  and  a strap 
for  the  back,  and  some  straw  to  keep  it  warm  and  clean:  all 
of  which  were  wanting.  Nothing  will  cure  this  but  an  opposi- 
tion on  the  road,  and  of  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
as  the  present  proprietors  have  an  engagement  to  carry  the 
mail  for  21  years,  6 of  which  are  yet  to  run.  I was  sadly 
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knocked  about  to-day.  We  had  at  Cook’s  a wretched  dinner. 
It  is  an  ill-kept  house.  There  was  in  the  wagon  a man  of  86 
who  has  spent  40  years  of  his  life  in  this  country  and  is  yet 
hale  and  stout.  He  is  a resident  of  Carnwath.  I had  a good 
deal  of  pleasant  chat  with  him:  his  acquaintances  were  the 
fathers  of  those  whom  I knew.  He  seemed  to  be  a religious 
man.  The  other  travellers  were  the  captain  of  a lake  schooner, 
a decent  man,  a native  of  Ireland,  and  a son  of  his.  When  we 
got  to  Bucks  the  driver  refused  to  proceed,  and  after  seeing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  to  Dundas  to-morrow  to 
preach,  I did  not  urge  him  to  go  on.  The  expenses  to-day 
were  dinner  Is.  3d.,  refreshments,  19  cents.  Slept  at  Bucks, 
a tolerable  house  in  all. 

January  6th,  Sabbath — Hamilton,  Barton.  Started  this 
morning  at  8 a.m.  We  had  a coach  which  was  a great  addition 
to  our  comfort.  The  .team  was  very  sorry,  but  the  driver,  a 
Scotchman,  was  civil,  though  not  obliging,  and  dry.  Left  at 
Bucks  the  old  man:  we  had  left  the  sailor  and  his  son,  some 
miles  before  at  Post’s. 

Breakfasted  at  Grove  Inn.  At  the  Twelve-Mile  Creek 
we  got  for  a fellow  traveller  Mr.  Crooks,  who  is  the  son  of 
the  Member  of  Parliament,  and  who  has  a great  deal  of  prop- 
erty, also  a brother  of  his  of  about  12  years  of  age,  gPing  to 
school  at  Niagara:  there  was  also  an  Irishman,  a young  fellow 
whom  we  got  at  The  Credit.  The  conversation  of  these  wor- 
thies was  the  most  unsuitable  to  the  Sabbath  I had  ever  heard. 
They  were  all  good  natured,  and  did  not  think  they  were  doing 
wrong.  Mr.  Crooks  talked  of  every  thing  and  the  Irishman 
told  many  stories  about  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  His 
conversation  had  in  it  a nastiness  beyond  what  I had  ever 
heard,  but  he  was  obliging  and  civil. 

Called  at  Freeman’s  tavern  where  I saw  some  good  books 
in  use  by  the  family — such  as  a hymn  book,  and  a copy  of 
Hall’s  Help  to  Zion’s  Traveller. 

Got  into  Hamilton  about  half-past  three,  in  time  for 
dinner.  The  day  has  been  clear  and  coldish:  it  was  colder 
to-day  at  twelve,  noon,  than  yesterday  while  we  were  riding 
in  an  open  wagon.  After  dinner  called  for  Mr.  Marsh,  who 
asked  me  to  preach  for  him,  and  to  sleep  at  his  house,  both  of 
which  I consented  to  do.  Preached  from  John  12:32,  a very 
tolerable  congregation,  perhaps  80.  Mr.  Marsh  is  an  active 
man,  and  is  doing  good.  He  is  to  have  a protracted  meeting 
in  the  end  of  the  week  in  his  congregation  on  the  mountain, 
where  he  says  religion  is  making  rapid  progress.  There  have 
been  many  converted,  who  are  almost  all  adorning  their  pro- 
fession. Had  a good  deal  of  conversation  with  him  in  the 
evening  about  revivals.  My  objections  to  the  things  about 
them  which  are  peculiar  Seemed  to  be  unanswerable  by  him, 
and  he  always  told  me  to  go  and  see  a revival  and  my  scruples 
would  disappear.  I took  up  the  ground  that  in  these  days  when 
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there  is  so  much  excitement,  ministers  should  be  exceedingly 
cautious  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  but  to  be  more  than 
usually  careful  to  instruct  their  people  in  the  solid  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  I took  the  same  ground  in  respect  to  temperance 
societies,  as  I had  done  with  Mr.  Eastman,  and  had  less  diffi- 
culty with  the  minister  than  I had  with  the  layman.  Mr. 
Crooks  came  to  hear  me  in  the  evening  and  was  evidently 
surprised  when  he  saw  his  fellow  traveller  in  the  pulpit.  Ex- 
penses to  day;  Breakfast,  1/3,  dinner  1/3:  paid  1/3  for  supper 
which  I had  forgot  to  do  when  last  in  Buvley’s  Tavern:  to  a 
porter  3^d.:  bed  at  Bucks  1/3. 

It  has  been  an  uncomfortable  Sabbath  day,  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  better  in  the  afternoon. 

Since  I was  here,  Mrs.  Marsh  has  had  a daughter. 

Got  a good  deal  of  information  from  Mr.  Marsh  respect- 
ing Clinton,  particularly  that  the  people  at  Clinton  are  about 
to  engage  someone  to  preach  to  them  for  a year,  that  some  of 
them  talk  of  having  Mr.  McLatchey,  but  that  most  of  them 
seem  fond  of  having  a Mr.  Marshall  (I  think  it  is)  from  Lock- 
port.  It  appears  from  all  I have  heard  that  if  I had  preached 
oftener  to  them  or  preached  to  them  at  all,  that  I might  have 
had  the  offer  of  the  place,  and  also  it  is  plain  that  though  I 
had  got  the  offer,  I would  not  have  accepted  of  it,  because  it 
is  only  from  year  to  year  that  they  wish  to  engage  one,  which 
is  not  forming  a relation  between  a pastor  and  a people  such 
as  ought  to  be,  on  scriptural  terms,  but  is  simply  a matter 
between  a master  and  a servant. 

From  what  I have  seen  on  the  subject  of  engaging  minis- 
ters from  year  to  year,  I am  satisfied  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
done,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  points  which  I ought 
from  the  very  first  to  attend  to,  to  require  from  any  people 
who  may  wish  me  to  labour  amongst  them  a distinct  recog- 
nition of  their  design  and  wish  that  I should  be  ordained 
amongst  them.  I see  many,  very  many  difficulties  connected 
with  my  settlement  in  any  place. 

January  7th,  Monday — Dundas.  Came  down  in  the  mail 
wagon  to  Dundas  this  morning  having  left  Hamilton  at  7 
o’clock  a.m.  There  had  been  some  frost  during  the  night  by 
which  the  roads  were  dried,  but  being  rough  by  the  frost,  the 
ride  was  exceedingly  painful.  Breakfasted  in  Bamberger’s 
Tavern  where  I was  made  very  comfortable,  called  after 
breakfast  for  Mr.  Paterson,  brewer,  he  to  whom,  on  a former 
occasion,  I had  gotten  a letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Stewart, 
York.  Mr.  Paterson  and  wife  are  Baptists.  They  wanted 
me  to  stay  in  their  house  and  showed  me  Scotch  and  Christian 
hospitality. 

Mr.  Paterson  told  me  that  he  had  not  circulated  informa- 
tion of  my  intention  to  preach  in  Dundas  because  the  church 
was  occupied  by  the  Methodists,  who  were  holding  a two-days 
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meeting.  I was  greatly  relieved  by  this  because  it  was  no 
disappointment  to  the  folks  here  that  I had  not  got  forward. 

Mr.  Paterson  circulated  information  that  I would  preach 
at  6 o’clock  in  the  free  chapel,  which  I did  to  about  30  people 
or  40  at  the  most,  from  1 John  4:16.  The  sermon  went  off  as 
well  as  ever  it  did. 

When  I heard  of  the  Methodist  revival  or  two-days  meet- 
ing and  coupled  that  with  the  resolution  of  the  Mountain 
church  under  Mr.  Marsh  to  hold  a protracted  meeting,  and 
called  to  remembrance  what  took  place  last  year  about  the 
revival  in  the  Mountain,  which  I have  on  a former  occasion 
noticed  in  my  journal:  it  flashed  on  my  mind  that  the  Metho- 
dists holding  a revival  meeting  had  put  it  into  the  head  of 
Mr.  Marsh  or  his  people  to  have  one  for  themselves,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  out-stripped  by  the  Methodists,  and  might 
make  a few  more  Christians  there  and  so  keep  ahead  of  the 
Methodists.  This  may  be  an  unjust  supposition,  but  it  is 
well  supported  by  what  I have  heard  of  the  way  in  which 
revivals  are  conducted,  and  does  tend  in  no  small  degree  to 
confirm  my  dislike  of  this  newfangled  manner  of  making 
Christians.  I have  seen  so  many  evidences  of  the  carnal 
policy  of  men  in  them  that  the  farther  I carry  my  enquiries 
I feel  the  stronger  dislike. 

From  Mr.  Paterson  I learned  that  the  people  in  Ancaster 
and  Dundas  and  neighbourhood  who  belonged  to  Mr.  Shead’s 
congregation,  have  been  in  terms  with  Mr.  Matthew  Millon 
to  be  Mr.  Shead’s  successor.  They  have  offered  a subscription 
of  £75  for  three  years.  Mr.  Millon  has  written  home  to  the 
Society  to  give  him  leave  to  settle  (they  say)  in  Dundas,  so 
if  he  get  leave  to  settle  in  the  country,  he  is  under  promise  to 
settle  here.  He  seems  to  be  a popular  preacher  and  a good 
man  from  all  I have  heard.  My  having  delayed  so  long  to 
come  to  Dundas  has  left  it  to  be  occupied  by  another,  thus 
Clinton  and  Dundas  are  both  off  my  list.  I am  now  sent  up  to 
Brantford  and  London,  and  I may  lose  one  or  both  of  these, 
too.  Scarborough  I have,  I suspect,  left  to  Mr.  McLatchey. 
My  prospects  are  all  clouded.  Let  me  trust  in  God  that  He 
may  dispose  of  me  as  seems  best  to  Him,  and  oh,  that  I were 
enabled  in  well  doing  to  trust  in  him. 

The  day  has  been  mild  and  agreeable,  towards  evening 
it  became  a little  frosty. 

Expenses  to-day,  breakfast  1/3. 

January  8th,  Tuesday — Hamilton.  Walked  over  to 

Hamilton  after  dinner  and  took  up  as  formerly  my  residence 
with  Mr.  Marsh.  In  the  evening  attended  with  him  the 
meeting  of  his  Bible  Class.  It  is  a meeting  held  weekly  for 
the  sake  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  School  in  order  to 
keep  them  ahead  of  their  classes.  From  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  very  little  information  could  be  derived  which 
a mere  child  might  not  have  learned.  Mr.  Marsh  was  evidently 
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unprepared  and  there  was  no  light  thrown  upon  the  passage. 
He  had  intimated  that  any  person  would  be  at  liberty  to  ask 
him  any  question  he  might  choose,  and  he  would  answer  it 
if  he  could,  i.  e.  if  it  were  a question  connected  with  the  pas- 
sage. In  the  meeting  there  were  two  Baptists,  a man  and  his 
wife,  and  in  the  clap  of  a hand,  Mr.  Marsh  felt  himself  involved 
in  a controversy  with  them  on  the  question  of  baptism.  I saw 
no  good  was  likely  to  come  of  this  and  I put  an  end  to  it,  and 
after  the  meeting  was  over  I gave  the  Baptist  (Webb,  an 
American),  a lecture  for  introducing  such  a subject  in  such  a 
place.  Mr.  Marsh  failed  in  maintaining  that  decided  superiority 
over  his  meeting  which  a teacher  ought  to  preserve.  The  whole 
thing  went  off  ill. 

During  the  evening  I had  a great  deal  of  talk  with  Mr. 
Marsh  about  forming  a plan  in  connexion  with  the  U.  Synod 
of  U.  C.  to  comprehend  more  congregations  that  lie  within 
the  lakes  and  at  the  head  of  Ontario.  I gave  him  such  advice 
as  I thought  best.  He  has  not  had  any  experience  in  business 
but  is  a smart  man  and  will  soon  learn.  He  had  some  preju- 
dices against  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  King  which  I endeavoured  to 
remove. 

When  I went  into  the  Bible  Class  meeting  the  persons 
who  were  collected  were  singing  to  themselves  a hymn  to  the 
tune  of  Pisgah.  The  music  charmed  me  exceedingly.  It  is 
customary  for  the  people  in  most  American  churches  to  sing 
hymns  till  the  Minister  come,  a most  excellent  practice,  and 
yet  this  is  just  the  practice  of  the  Scots  in  olden  times.  The 
precentor  began  the  praises  of  God  when  a few  people  were 
collected  and  singing  was  continued  till  the  minister  came. 
So  after  all,  these  Yankees,  in  spite  of  their  having,  as  they  say, 
brought  in  a new  era  in  Christianity,  have  hit  upon  nothing 
new  that  is  good,  even  their  protracted  meetings  are  nothing 
but  the  Scottish  week-day  services  at  Communions,  and  their 
mode  of  conducting  them  is  not  an  improvement. 

Was  disappointed  in  not  getting  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Leonard,  a relative  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Brantford 
new  church,  and  with  whom  it  might  be  useful  for  me  to  be 
acquainted.  No  expenses. 

The  day  has  been  frosty,  but  not  very  cold. 

January  9th,  Wednesday— Forty-Mile  Creek.  Left  Ham- 
ilton this  morning  at  5 o’clock  and  arrived  by  the  stage  at 
12  o’clock.  The  roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  frozen  but  not  in 
general  strong  enough  to  bear  the  horses  and  the  stage,  so  we 
got  on  very  slowly.  The  jolting  of  the  stage  was  very  un- 
pleasant, so  I walked  off  before  the  coach. 

In  the  stage  were  three  Yankees,  two  of  whom,  like  all 
of  their  race  whom  I have  met,  of  ordinary  life,  were  pushing 
one  another  and  knocking  in  a rude  play  with  their  fists  in 
the  coach. 
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Received  a most  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin. 

The  day  has  been  cold,  and  some  snow  fell  in  the  evening. 

January  10th,  Thursday — The  Forty.  Spent  to-day  in 
reading  Cooper’s  “Last  of  the  Mohicans.”  It  is  rather  an 
interesting  tale,  designed  to  picture  the  peculiarities  of  the 
natives  of  America.  The  incidents  are  few,  and  in  general 
well  conceived,  but  there  is  much  verbiage,  spun  through  two 
volumes.  It  might  have  been  told  and  with  far  more  effect,  in 
the  half  of  one  of  them. 

The  day  has  been  cold,  and  as  there  was  some  snow  on 
the  ground,  the  sleighs  were  seen  flying  in  all  directions.  In 
the  evening  had  one  of  my  anxious  fits  about  my  family, 
which  took  my  sleep  from  me  as  usual. 

January  11th,  Friday — The  Forty.  Wrote  a long  letter 
to-day  to  Mrs.  Proudfoot.  Mr.  Eastman,  his  son,  his  daughter 
Phoebe,  and  a Mr.  Goodall  came  to  the  Forty  on  their  way  to 
assist  at  the  protracted  meeting  at  Barton.  Phoebe  stopped 
at  the  Forty.  I had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Mr. 
Eastman  respecting  the  mischievous  reports  which  Dr.  Cairns 
had  circulated,  and  I succeeded  in  doing  away  with  the  un- 
favourable impression.  Although  I have  disabused  Mr.  East- 
man’s view,  the  tales  and  slanders  of  the  fellow  have  lost  me 
the  chance  of  Clinton,  of  which  there  is  now  not  the  faintest 
hope.  The  people  have  entered  into  terms  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Latchey  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  accept  of  the 
offer,  if  he  does  not  get  Scarborough.  Mr.  Griffin  told  me 
that  if  I had  stopped  and  preached  at  Clinton  when  I was 
last  in  this  place,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  would 
have  wanted  me  to  stay  with  them,  but  at  that  time  I was  in 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Christie,  and  besides  I would  not  have  accepted 
of  the  invitation  in  as  much  as  they  follow  the  American 
fashion  of  hiring  their  minister  by  the  year  or  half-year.  To 
be  sure  this  could  have  been  got  over  as  the  Presbytery  would 
see  the  minister  ordained.  In  a word  it  was  plainly  the  will 
of  Providence  that  I should  not  settle  at  the  Forty.  Where 
He  wills  me  to  labour  I cannot  tell,  I am  only  anxious  to  know 
His  will,  and  I trust  I am  ready  to  submit  to  His  decision.  I 
think  I may  now  say  that  Dundas,  Scarborough  and  the  Forty 
are  all  out  of  reach.  My  choice  lies  between  Brantford  and 
London,  if  these  fail  me  I know  of  no  place.  God  guide  me 
in  the  right  way. 

A sermon  was  intimated  for  this  evening  but  when  I 
went  to  the  school  house  there  were  so  few  present  that  I 
prayed,  sang  a hymn  or  two,  gave  the  people  an  address  on 
prayer  and  dismissed  them. 

Very  hard  frost  all  day,  but  in  consequence  of  there  being 
little  snow,  the  sleighing  was  not  good,  riding  in  a sleigh, 
however,  better  than  in  a wagon,  and  far  better  than  on  horse- 
back. Every  person  anxiously  looking  for  more  snow,  but  the 
weather  is  too  cold  to  leave  any  hope  of  more  at  present. 
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Since  I was  last  at  the  Forty,  the  good  folks  have  estab- 
lished a temperance  society.  I succeeded  in  convincing  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Griffin  that  temperance  societies  do  wrong  in  not 
resting  them  upon  the  Word  of  God.  I said  that  temperance 
or  abstinance  is  a duty  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  a duty  it  is. founded 
on  the  Word  of  God,  and  if  it  be  found  there  then  wrong  is 
done  if  the  friends  of  the  Bible  conceal  it.  God  magnifies 
His  Word  above  all  His  name,  but  for  men  to  conceal  this  in 
order  to  gain  men  over  to  duty  is  doing  anything  but  promot- 
ing the  glory  of  God.  And  criminal  and  foolish  is  it  for  men  to 
think  that  the  Word  of  God  is  such  a bugbear,  that  the  intem- 
perate would  not  become  temperate  if  they  thought  that  God 
wished  them  to  be  abstinent.  The  principle  of  Abstinen  e 
Societies  is  then  a most  detestable  one,  one  of  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  but  these  moderns  who  have  brought  in  a 
new  era  have  found  that  there  are  moralities  which  must  be 
prosecuted,  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  them  you  must  not 
mention  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  reforming  men  and  ad- 
vancing the  gospel  with  a witness!  Again  if  Abstinence  is  not 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  no  morality,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  I always  wish  to  take  this  ground.  I found  less  diffi- 
culty in  making  my  worthy  hosts  comprehend  my  meaning 
and  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  it,  than  I had  experienced 
with  Mr.  Wm.  Eastman,  or  Mr.  Grieve,  or  Mr.  Marsh. 

Now  I believe  that  moderation  and  temperance  are  en- 
joined in  the  Word  of  God,  but  I have  never  seen  any  authority 
for  abstinence,  so  the  morality  of  these  institutions  is  settled, 
and  they  must  be  advocated  not  with  the  weapons  of  a Chris- 
tian but  of  a worldly  science,  and  on  this  ground  I say,  the 
less  that  is  drunk,  the  better.  Abstinence  is  best  of  all,  for 
society  and  for  the  individual  in  general,  not  however  for  all, 
for  there  are  some  who  are  the  better  for  ardent  spirits  in 
moderation.  But  let  no  man  say  of  another  that  he  is  no 
Christian  because  he  is  not  abstinent. 

January  12th,  Saturday — The  Forty.  The  morning  ex- 
ceedingly cold.  Last  night  the  air  was  cloudy  but  no  snow 
has  fallen.  Went  out  to  walk  in  the  forenoon,  but  the  air  was 
too  sharp,  and  I was  not  sufficiently  clothed  to  stand  it,  so 
I returned  and  read  Southey’s  “Life  of  Nelson,”  a piece  of 
biography  which  deserves  all  the  praise  which  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  have  given  to  it.  The  day  has  been  very  cold,  no 
snow  has  fallen,  consequently  sleighing  has  not  begun  yet. 
Was  told  to-day  that  these  few  days  have  been  as  cold  as 
American  winters  ever  are.  I was  glad  to  hear  this,  because 
I have  always  calculated  upon  a far  severer  degree  of  cold 
than  I have  yet  felt.  The  cold  is  quite  bearable.  Expenses 
12d  for  tobacco. 

January  13th,  Sabbath — Forty-Mile  Creek.  In  the  morn- 
ing walked  over  to  Clinton,  five  miles,  and  preached  from 
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1 John  4;16,  to  about  70  people  or  less,  perhaps.  I did  not 
like  the  appearance  of  the  folks.  There  was  an  air  of  Yankeeism 
about  them  which  I did  not  like.  Returned  to  the  Forty  and 
at  three  o’clock  preached  to  about  as  many  as  at  Clinton,  from 
1 Thes.  4:1.  There  were  some  who  seemed  to  go  along  with 
me.  I saw  a Mr.  Wier  and  his  family  from  Calder  in  Scotland. 
His  wife  told  me  that  I am  the  first  minister  from  Scotland 
she  has  heard  since  she  came  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Griffin  told  me  to-day  that  the  people  at  Clinton  have 
resolved  to  invite  Mr.  McLatchey  to  labour  amongst  them, 
that  they  are  to  have  a meeting  some  day  soon  at  which  they 
are  to  unite  in  writing  a letter  to  him,  making  their  offer  of 
support  for  a year.  Now  that  I have  seen  Clinton,  I do  not 
regret  that  I have  not  got  the  offer  of  it.  An  offer  from  the 
Forty  would  tempt  me,  but  an  offer  from  Clinton  would  not. 
But  the  Forty  must  be  dependant  upon  Clinton  for  some  time. 
I have  now,  so  far  as  Clinton  is  concerned,  got  to  the  end  of 
my  tether.  I suspect  that  when  Mr.  McLatchey  sees  Scar- 
borough, he  will  prefer  it,  if  so,  the  people  may  offer  to  engage 
him,  and  in  that  case  he  has  cut  me  out  there.  I ought  to 
have  determined  sooner  and  taken  my  ground.  Let  this  be 
my  guide  in  my  future  operations. 

Walking  was  very  tiresome  to-day.  The  cold  was  not  so 
intense  as  on  yesterday,  and  flakes  of  snow  were  flying  about 
all  day,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  colour  the  ground. 
The  evening  of  the  Sabbath  was  spent  not  unprofitably  in  a 
discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  the  Psalms  of  Watts.  I explained  the  45th  Psalm,  which 
Watts  shows  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand.  It  is  strange 
how  often  I forget  my  resolution  not  to  engage  in  disputation. 
It  does  no  good,  and  almost  always  does  ill. 

January  14th,  Monday — Forty.  In  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  yesterday,  I was  not  able  to  walk  to  Hamilton  to- 
day and  there  was  not  snow  to  make  it  possible  to  travel  by 
sleigh,  so  I stayed  at  the  hospitable  fireside  of  Mr.  Griffin. 
Finished  Southey’s  “Life  of  Nelson.”  In  reading  it  I have 
been  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  that  great  warrior, 
his  love  of  simple  nature,  and  his  native  kindliness  of  heart. 
He  has  a kind  of  piety  too,  which  I like,  more  I dare  say  from 
my  dislike  of  those  robustous  declaimers  of  piety  who  seem  to 
think  that  all  religion  consists  in  grimace  and  noise  and  de- 
votions to  the  interests  of  a sect.  There  is  much  good  in  the 
world,  I believe,  where  noisy  preachers  see  nothing  but  unbe- 
lief and  damnation.  Nelson’s  attachment  to  the  wife  of  an- 
other man,  Lady  Hamilton,  was  a great  fault,  and  it  led  to 
the  only  blot  on  his  public  character,  the  execution  of  the  aged 
Neapolitan  nobleman.  His  parting  with  his  wife,  not  for  any 
fault  of  hers,  was  an  act  altogether  unjustifiable,  altogether 
unexcusable. 

In  the  afternoon  called  for  two  very  nice  families  of  the 
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name  of  Helles,  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Helles  returned  my  call 
in  the  evening.  Saw  a Miss  Anderson,  of  St.  Catharines,  from 
Scotland,  whose  parents  were  from  Perthshire.  She  knew 
little  of  Perth,  and  I could  not  raise  a crack  with  her. 

Mr.  Hardy,  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Eastman,  came  to  stop  all 
night,  with  whom  I had  a great  deal  of  conversation.  He  is  a 
well-informed  man  and  a man  of  talent.  He  told  me  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  preaching  in  his  neighbourhood, 
that  a good  congregation  could  be  raised  at  St.  David’s  and 
another  at  Cheppaway  and  many  other  places.  He  is  a de- 
termined enemy  to  establishments  in  religion. 

Learned  to-day  that  the  united  congregations  of  Clinton 
and  the  Forty  intend  to  offer  to  Mr.  McLatchey  250  or  300 
dollars,  and  that  for  only  one  year.  When  I heard  this  I 
ceased  to  regret  that  I had  lost  it. 

The  weather  to-day  has  been  a clear  mild  frost,  no  snow 
has  fallen  to-day,  the  air  seems  to  be  tending  towards  a fresh, 
either  more  snow  or  rain. 

January  15th,  Tuesday — Barton,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hess.  Left  the  Forty  at  9 o’clock  a.m.  to  walk  to  Hamilton. 
The  roads  very  rough  and  I not  very  well,  did  not  arrive  at 
Hamilton  till  near  5 o’clock  p.m.  and  excessively  fatigued — 
the  distance,  17  miles,  I think.  At  the  Stoney  Creek  I had  a 
very  comfortable  lunch  for  17  ^d. 

Stood  for  a while  to  look  at  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Stoney  Creek,  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Americans 
in  the  late  war.  The  American  Army  was  at  Stoney  Creek  on 
its  way  to  conquer  Canada  and  to  take  Quebec.  The  British 
was  encamped  on  Burlington  heights  between  Dundas  and 
Hamilton.  The  British  Army  left  its  encampment  early  in 
the  night,  and  attacked  the  Americans  during  the  night,  the 
battle  was  all  over  by  daylight,  decisively  in  favour  of  the 
British.  There  was  pointed  out  to  me  a spot  on  a rising  ground 
where  rest  the  bodies  of  400  slain.  What  a curse  is  war.  I 
put  a few  questions  about  the  battle  to  two  men  who  live 
within  a gun  shot  of  where  the  battle  was  fought,  but  they 
could  tell  me  very  little  about  it.  How  soon  are  those  events 
forgotten  which  men  hope  will  be  remembered  forever.  In*  a 
Methodist  Chapel  which  was  in  the  circle  of  operations,  there 
were  lately  and  I thought  there  are  many  bullet  holes.  Cursed 
war. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Hamilton,  Mr.  Leonard’s 
sleigh  was  proceeding  to  Barton  Church  to  bring  him  down, 
so  I stepped  into  it  and  was  conveyed  to  the  church  where  was 
being  held  a four  days’  meeting,  or  in  other  words  a revival. 
I got  thither  about  six  o’clock  p.m.  This  is  a scene  which  I 
wished  long  and  earnestly  to  see,  and  now  I was  placed  in  the 
very  heart  of  one.  I paid  keen  attention  to  everything  I saw, 
resolving  to  make  myself  master  of  the  whole  subject.  Mr. 
Marsh  had  often  told  me  that  the  sight  of  a revival  meeting 
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would  go  much  farther  to  remove  my  objections  than  any- 
thing he  could  say.  I laid  aside  all  prepossession  for  and 
against  such  things  and  determined  to  let  my  eyes  be  my 
informers.  I had  before  agreed  with  Mr.  Marsh  that  I should 
be  considered  merely  as  a spectator,  and  therefore  I was  alto- 
gether exempted  from  the  interruption  of  thinking  what  to  say. 

When  I went  into  the  meeting  house  there  were  present, 
I suppose,  from  150  to  160  persons,  the  males  on  one  side  of 
the  church  and  the  females  on  the  other,  as  is  usual  in  all  the 
churches  I have  seen  in  country  places  in  the  Province.  The 
meeting  for  evening  service  had  not  commenced.  Very  shortly 
after  I entered,  the  congregation  sang  a hymn.  In  this  country 
amongst  the  churches  where  ministers  from  the  States  labour, 
the  congregation  sings  and  prays  till  the  minister  comes  in. 
The  manner  is  this:  There  are  certain  favorite  hymns  which 

are  always  sung  to  appropriate  tunes.  Some  one  of  the  congre- 
gation who  is  used  to  singing  takes  the  lead  and  pronounces 
the  first  line  of  some  one  of  these  hymns,  strikes  the  first  note, 
and  the  congregation  joins.  They  look  not  at  the  book  for  all 
can  repeat  it.  Every  one  acts  as  if  he  were  a precentor.  It  is 
just  a company  of  friends  joining  in  singing  a sacred  song. 
The  music  is  excellent,  in  general  their  tunes  are  of  a light, 
rapid  kind,  exceedingly  spirit-stirring.  Everybody  enjoys  it. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  annoyance  of  a strong  lunged  precentor 
shouting  over  the  whole  company  and  making  his  voice  drown 
the  congregation  while  he  is  exerting  himself  with  shakes  and 
flourishes  to  set  himself  off.  The  singing  of  these  churches  is 
incomparably  superior  to  anything  I ever  heard.  In  com- 
parison with  it  the  music  of  the  best  band  I ever  heard  is  a 
bore.  It  (i.  e.  the  singing)  realizes  all  that  I could  fancy  th^ 
singing  of  the  church  on  earth  ought  to  be. 

After  the  hymn  the  whole  congregation  kneeled  to  pray. 
The  minister,  kneeling,  began  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Goodal 
(probationer)  and  by  several  of  the  congregation,  to  the  number 
I think  of  seven.  There  were  nine  prayers.  The  people,  I now 
understood,  were  holding  a prayer  meeting  before  the  evening 
service.  The  burden  of  their  prayers  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  be  poured  down  in  plentiful  effusion  this  evening,  that 
many  sinners  might  be  brought  out  from  the  ranks  of  the 
ungodly,  that  God  would  display  His  might  in  defeating  the 
workings  of  the  Devil,  that  He  would  have  compassion  upon 
this  dying  congregation,  upon  the  undying  souls  of  sinners, 
that  he  would  slay  the  sinner,  that  He  would  smite  him  on  the 
back,  that  He  would  bring  down  the  obstinacy  of  the  sinner 
who  braces  himself  up  against  God,  that  He  would  shew  His 
great  power,  His  sovereign  mercy,  and  that  He  would  render 
the  word  to  be  preached  this  evening  powerful  to  demolish 
the  sinner,  and  that  He  would  bless  the  preacher,  the  Herald 
of  the  Cross. 

In  these  prayer  meetings  any  one  who  wishes  may  pray, 
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and  he  strikes  in  as  soon  as  the  person  praying  has  pronounced 
amen.  Sometimes  there  is  a pause  of  a few  seconds.  If  the 
pause  be  longer,  and  the  minister  thinks  there  are  no  more 
desiring  to  pray,  or  if  he  thinks  there  have  been  enough  of 
prayers,  he  pronounces  a loud  “Amen,”  and  then  all  rise  from 
their  knees. 

In  these  prayers  I remarked  that  there  was  a great  scarcity 
of  Scripture  phraseology,  but  there  was  great  earnestness  of 
manner.  The  words  “O,  God,”  or  “O  Almighty  God,”  or  “O 
Eternal  Jehovah”  were  repeated  at  every  petition,  which  had  a 
bad  effect,  as  it  showed  that  the  person  praying  wished  more 
to  appear  earnest  than  to  express  the  labouring  thoughts  of  his 
soul.  The  earnestness  was  far  more  in  the  manner  than  in  the 
matter.  It  was  universally  the  custom  in  pronouncing  the 
phrase  “O  God/’  or  “ O our  God,”  to  dwell  very  long  on  the 
letter  “O”  and  to  pronounce  the  name  ‘‘God”  very  short. 
The  prayers  were  in  general  short,  from  about  4 to  7 or  8 
minutes. 

After  the  prayers  were  over  Mr.  Marsh  made  a very  short 
address  to  the  people,  saying  a few  very  simple  and  plain 
things,  and  then  read  out  a hymn  which  the  people  of  them- 
selves sing.  Mr.  Eastman  then  entered  the  pulpit,  gave  out 
a hymn,  prayed,  sung,  and  preached  from  this  text;  “Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I will 
give  you  rest.”  The  sermon  was  intended  to  awaken  the  people 
to  induce  them  to  come  to  Christ  immediately.  The  method 
was,  1,  The  invitation:  2,  The  characters  addressed:  3,  The 
command:  4,  The  blessings  promised.  This  wretched  method 
was  as  wretchedly  illustrated.  Grammar,  taste,  logic,  were  all 
set  by  while  he  was  making  a push,  firing  (as  he  said)  red  hot 
balls  at  the  conscience:  though  I could  not  exactly  see  the 
reason  why  these  trifling  ingredients  in  a sermon  were  left  out. 
There  is  something  I suppose  in  these  small  matters  that  breaks 
the  spell.  Well,  if  the  conscience  be  pushed  successfully,  there 
is  not  much  to  complain  if  men  of  taste  must  be  left  to  the 
Devil  to  whom  these  revivalists  seem  to  think  they  belong. 

Mr.  Eastman  is  si  man  of  fire.  Whatever  he  does  is  by 
an  instantaneous  impulse.  Possessed  of  a splendid  voice, 
some  imagination,  particularly  in  the  use  of  descriptive  words, 
great  elasticity  of  body,  and  a zeal  for  souls  that  makes  him 
cry  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  he  succeeded  in  so  filling  the  ear 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  inattentive,  and  yet  attention  was 
not  rewarded  by  much  thought.  He  is  a warm-hearted,  good 
man,  and  has  laboured  with  great  success  for  30  years  in  Can- 
ada. He  has  planted  many  churches,  and  reared  a very  fine 
family,  and  is  entitled  to  be  highly  esteemed.  I ought  to  have 
added  that  he  is  generally  his  own  precentor.  After  reading 
out  a hymn  he  tells  them  to  sing  such  and  such  a tune,  and 
then  singing  the  first  line,  he  sits  down  in  the  pulpit  and  leaves 
the  congregation  to  finish  it  themselves  and  they  do  it  well. 
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After  the  sermon  Mr.  Marsh  made  a few  remarks,  telling 
sinners  that  Christ  did  by  him  invite  them,  that  if  they  would 
comply  with  the  invitation  in  the  text  they  should  find  rest, 
but  if  they  did  not  that  they  must  go  down  to  Hell  to  bewail 
their  crimes  -and  their  folly  in  unending  misery.  He  called 
upon  the  unpenitent  who  was  now  penitent,  the  careless  who 
were  now  convinced  that  it  was  their  duty  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  forward  and  declare  before  the  world  and  the 
church  that  they  were  willing  to  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  they  did  now  flee  to  him,  and  that  they  were  anxious  to 
be  saved.  He  then  bade  the  anxious  seat  be  cleared.  Mr. 
Searle  then  began  a hymn  to  a most  sweet,  light,  stirring  tune. 
Every  eye  was  now  eager,  the  deepest  interest  prevailed  in  the 
assembly.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  solemnity  there  were  heard 
sobbings  and  weeping  in  different  places  of  the  house,  there 
were  many  little  knots  of  two  or  three  persons  talking  and 
weeping  with  those  who  wept.  After  a little  pause  there  came 
out  from  different  places  five  men  and  a woman  and  weeping 
aloud,  with  handkerchiefs  on  their  faces,  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  at  the  anxious  seat.  There  was  then  a pause, 
sobbings  were  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  There 
seemed  to  be  a movement  amongst  the  people.  Mr.  Searle 
struck  up  a hymn  to  the  same  tune  as  before  and  during  the 
singing  of  it  a woman  and  four  men  came  forward  and  knelt 
at  the  anxious  seat.  The  singing  continued,  but  no  more 
seemed  disposed  to  come.  Mr.  Eastman  then  spoke,  “Come 
away  now,”  “do  not  linger,”  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I will  give  you  rest,”  “do 
not  let  old  Satan  whisper,  ‘delay/  ” Still  no  more  came. 
Mr.  Marsh  then  spoke.  He  hoped  all  who  felt  for  their  souls 
would  come,  would  embrace  the  present  opportunity.  “There 
are  sinners  in  the  house,  we  know  you,  you  have  long  resisted 
the  gospel  call,  you  have  served  Satan,  now  an  opportunity  is 
offered  and  I beseech  you,  do  not  slight  it.”  None  came. 
Mr.  Marsh  then  sang  a verse  of  a suitable  hymn  to  the  same 
tune.  All  was  still.  “Well  then,”  said  Mr.  Marsh,  “these  are 
all  who  are  willing  to  come  to  the  Saviour,  the  rest  choose  to 
remain  with  the  world  and  the  Devil.  (There  were  in  all  eleven.) 
And  now  we  shall  pray  to  God  for  them.”  All  knelt  down. 
Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Eastman  prayed,  and  I think  Mr.  Goodal. 
The  meeting  was  now  over,  a hymn  was  sung  and  the  blessing 
pronounced  at  half-past  9 p.m. 

After  the  blessing  there  seemed  still  a gathering  of  the 
people  about  the  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Marsh  hinted  to  them  that  had  better  go  home  so  they  might 
be  able  to  be  here  at  9 in  the  morning.  They  did  not  disperse 
rapidly.  Mr.  Eastman  whispered  to  Mr.  Marsh,  we  must 
disperse  them,  for  if  we  leave  them,  they  will  go  a praying  in 
a crack  and  nobody  knows  when  they  will  break  up,  they 
may  remain  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
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Previous  to  the  pronouncing  of  the  blessing,  Mr.  Marsh 
wanted  to  come  early  on  the  morrow  all  who  had  been  to  the 
anxious  seat  since  the  commencement  of  the  meeting. 

All  who  came  to  the  anxious  seat,  both  men  and  women, 
were  in  tears,  and  many  of  them  crying  aloud.  Their  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping.  Their  first  step  was  to  throw  them- 
selves down  on  their  knees:  they  did  not  solemnly  and  gravely 
kneel,  they  threw  themselves  down  like  children  when  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Marsh  told  them  to 
rise  and  sit  on  the  seat  that  they  got  up.  In  this  company 
of  weepers  I noticed  one  woman  who  was  particularly  agitated. 
She  sobbed,  she  wept,  she  turned  herself  round  and  round, 
leaned  with  her  arm  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  now  on  the  right 
side  and  now  on  the  left,  then  threw  herself  forward,  then 
backward  and  seemed  labouring  with  something  too  great 
for  her.  She  clung  round  the  neck  of  her  brother  who  was 
next  her  on  the  anxious  seat.  Her  case  was  an  affecting  one. 
Her  husband  was  a profane  man  who  scoffed  at  religion  and 
had  spoken  unkindly  to  her  last  year  when  she  spoke  of  going 
to  the  anxious  seat,  of  late  he  was  rather  more  friendly  to 
religion  and  she  had  some  expectations  of  his  coming  this 
evening  to  be  prayed  for.  In  this  state  she  had  resolved  to  go 
forward.  When  she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  anxious  seat, 
she  found  she  was  beside  her  brother.  This  unexpected  event 
called  forth  a burst  of  weeping,  a mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow 
and  anxiety,  it  was  an  agitation  in  her  soul  like  the  meeting 
of  contrary  currents  in  the  ocean.  In  hanging  on  her  brother’s 
neck,  she  happened  to  see  next  to  him,  kneeling  at  the  anxious 
seat,  her  husband.  This  was  the  occasion  of  a fresh  burst, 
everybody  took  an  interest  in  her,  and  when  the  service  was 
over,  she  went  to  her  husband,  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
clasped  him  and  clapped  him,  and  weeped  and  spoke  while 
more  than  a dozen  friends  and  acquaintances  crowded  round 
to  congratulate  her  on  so  joyful  an  occasion.  I thought  the 
husband  rather  endured  than  wished  the  caresses  with  which 
his  wife  treated  him.  He  hung  down  his  head-  as  if  ashamed  of 
what  was  doing  around  him.  He  did. not  return  her  embraces. 
This  couple  absorbed  all  the  interest  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
were  overlooked,  and  some  of  them  slunk  away,  nobody  taking 
any  notice  of  them. 

I could  not  say  what  was  the  occasion  of  their  grief,  their 
tears,  their  agitations.  It  was  believed  by  all  present  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  while  I would  not  wish  to 
oppose  so  good  a sentiment  in  the  remotest  degree,  I thought  I 
saw  in  their  manner  what  was  not  the  evidence  of  the  spirits 
working.  All  of  them  continued  to  manifest  a strong  feeling 
while  they  were  before  the  church,  but  when  the  prayer  was 
over  the  agitation  ceased,  and  they  were  moved  no  more.  I 
thought  it  strange  that  peace  had  come  on  soon. 

In  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  preacher,  I saw  nothing 
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remarkable.  There  was  plenty  said  about  hell,  but  it  was  not 
said  in  such  a way  as  to  convey  any  sentiment  about  hell 
fitted  to  make  men  fear  to  go  to  it.  There  was  no  touching  thing 
said  about  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  nothing  about  the  tender 
love  of  God  to  men,  nothing  touching  about  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  nothing  about  the  evil  of  sin  so  as  to  convince  men  that 
it  is  an  evil  thing.  There  was  no  doctrine  taken  up  and  proved, 
there  was  this  and  this  only,  that  they  must  now  turn  and 
become  Christians,  that  they  must  do  it  now,  because  God 
invited  them  in  the  gospel  by  means  of  His  ministering  ser- 
vants, and  if  they  did  not  turn  to  God  they  might  die  before 
they  had  another  opportunity.  This  was  the  general  burden 
of  all  that  was  said.  There  was  no  preaching  of  the  law, 
nothing  said  to  humble  the  sinner,  all  was  centered  in  this  one 
word,  Now. 

It  appeared  very  forcibly  to  me  that  there  was  a feeling 
pervading  the  congregation  which  went  a very  great  deal 
farther  than  anything  said  by  the  minister  to  produce  the 
result.  Every  one  in  the  church  seemed  to  take  so  hearty  an 
interest  in  what  was  going  on,  every  one  seemed  to  look  upon 
those  who  had  not  come  to  the  anxious  seat  with  a look  of 
such  benignant  entreaty,  that  was  scarcely  resistable,  and 
when  they  came  forward  there  beamed  in  the  countenances 
of  the  congregation  such  satisfaction  and  there  was  such  a 
cordial  shaking  of  hands  with  those  who  had  come  forward  as 
must  have  had  a very  great  share  in  producing  the  so-much 
desired  demonstration  of  turning  unto  God.  And  indeed,  I 
suppose  that  in  those  cases  where  great  revivals  have  taken 
place  the  general  tone  of  feeling  in  the  church  has  contributed 
a great  deal. 

Mr.  Marsh  asked  Mr.  Hess,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Church,  to  take  me  home  with  him.  Mr.  Eastman  went  with 
me.  Mr.  Hess’s  sleigh  took  eleven,  and  dropped  one  or  two 
on  the  way  at  the  cottages  on  the  road-side,  but  the  greater 
part  were  strangers  whom  Mr.  Hess  entertained  during  the 
time  of  the  protracted  meeting.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hess  are  Dutch, 
and  exceedingly  hospitable  without  the  smallest  fuss  about  it. 
This,  I understand,  is  characteristic  of  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch 
are,  from  all  that  I have  been  able  to  learn,  the  most  orderly, 
the  most  inoffensive,  the  most  moral  portion  of  the  community. 
They  take  no  interest  whatever  in  politics  and  are  on  this 
account,  scarcely  noticed  in  the  country.  I had  an  excellent  bed 
to  myself. 

At  family  worship,  Mr.  Eastman  prayed,  then  I followed. 
Mr.  Hess  prayed  in  Dutch,  then  one  of  the  sons  and  then  Miss 
Hess,  both  in  English.  There  was  sung  what  is  called  the 
Evening  Hymn,  and  during  the  time  of  singing  it,  the  young 
man  who  prayed  was  practicing  the  tune  on  a flute.  Went 
to  bed  after  12  o’clock,  midnight. 

The  weather  to-day — fine,  mild,  frost  in  the  morning, 
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little  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  clods  on  the  road  big  and 
hard  as  stones.  About  midday,  while  I was  at  Stoney  Creek, 
it  began  to  snow  heavily,  and  by  bed-time  there  was  at  least 
7 or  8 inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground. 

To-day  I was  in  a sleigh  for  the  first  time  where  there  was  a 
good  depth  of  snow.  The  motion  of  the  cutter  was  delightful, 
as  easy  as  a coach  in  Britain  on  the  very  best  roads. When 
there  shall  be  more  snow  I am  told  the  pleasure  will  be  very 
greatly  increased. 

January  16,  Wednesday — Hamilton.  Went  to  Barton 
meeting  house  to-day  at  9 o’clock  a.m.  When  I entered  the 
church  there  were  a good  many  people  collected,  say  70  or  80. 
Mr.  Marsh  was  conversing  in  a whisper  with  a woman,  and 
in  a little  stated  her  case  to  the  assembly.  It  was  as  follows; 
She  had  a wish  to  repent  and  to  come  forward  amongst  the 
anxious  but  she  could  not  repent:  her  heart  was  so  hard  that 
it  would  not  bend  in  submission  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  was 
all  I could  learn  of  her  case.  Mr.  Marsh  then  did  on  her  behalf 
desire  the  prayers  of  the  church  and  he,  and  Mr.  Eastman 
and  Mr.  Goodall  prayed  in  succession,  the  whole  congregation 
kneeling,  and  after  this  nothing  further  was  done  for  the 
woman.  I may  remark  here  as  the  result  of  many  conversa- 
tions and  of  what  I saw,  that  in  revivals  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
is  chiefly  depended  upon.  “Prayer  moves  the  great  wheel 
that  moves  all  the  little  ones,”  is  a commpn  expression.  I 
suppose  that  some  experienced  Christian  should  have  been 
appointed  to  converse  with  her  and  show  to  her  the  way  of 
eternal  life,  but  they  had  dependance  upon  nothing  but  prayer. 

There  was  then  sung  an  hymn  and  Mr.  Marsh  stated  to  the 
audience  that  there  were  still  many  who  had  not  felt  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  invited  all  present  to  unite  in  prayer 
to  God  that  he  send  down  His  Holy  Spirit.  The  address  was 
very  simple,  nothing  in  it  remarkable  except  that  I thought  it 
too  feeble  for  the  occasion.  He  did  not  seem  to  shine  to  im- 
press the  people  present  with  the  wretched  condition  of  un- 
believers, with  the  value  of  the  soul,  with  the  duty  in  seeking 
the  prosperity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ:  all  this  was,  I sup- 
pose, understood  by  the  people.  The  object  which  he  and  the 
people  aimed  at  was  to  fill  the  anxious  seat,  but  neither  at  this 
time  nor  any  other  time  could  I certainly  make  out  whether  all 
who  came  to  the  anxious  seat  were  converted  or  not,  but  I 
fancied  often  that  the  people  were  made  to  believe  so.  And 
from  the  way  in  which  I heard  those  conversing  who  had  been 
at  the  anxious  seat,  I am  satisfied  that  they  did  consider  their 
conversion  as  having  taken  place  at  that  time 

Mr.  Marsh  then  led  the  way  and  was  followed  by  the 
church  people  to  the  number  of  nine,  the  whole  church  during 
this  time  being  on  their  knees.  The  burden  of  their  prayers 
was  that  God  would  break  the  hard  hearts  of  sinners.  Some 
of  them  made  allusion  to  the  woman  whose  heart  was  so  hard 
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that  she  could  not  repent,  and  there  were  two  or  three  who 
prayed  for  a great  sinner  in  their  neighborhood  who  had  long 
lived  a life  of  sin,  who  was  a drunkard  and  a profane  swearer. 
I understood  that  they  meant  a Mr.  Terryberry  who  keeps  an 
Inn  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  not  present.  At  family 
worsh'p  last  night,  Mr.  Eastman  prayed  for  him,  as  “that  hard 
and  obstinate  sinner  who  had  for  many  years  been  the  slave 
and  servant  of  old  Satan,  who  keeps  a tavern  down  yonder,” 
and  Miss  Hess  was  fully  as  particular. 

After  prayers  were  over,  was  sung  an  hymn.  Then  all 
who  had  ever  been  on  the  anxious  seat  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meeting  were  desired  to  come  and  occupy  it  again. 
Thirteen  men  and  nine  women  came  forward:  what  had  be- 
come of  all  the  rest  I could  not  learn.  There  had  been  between 
orty  and  fifty.  Perhaps,  some  of  them  could  not  find  it  con- 
venient, and  perhaps,  some  of  them  had  repented. 

When  they  were  all  seated,  Mr.  Marsh  gave  out  a hymn, 
bearing  upon  their  case  as  persons  who  had  turned  from 
Satan  to  God.  Then  he  gave  them  an  address  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  the  scope  of  which  was,  that  they  must  be 
decided,  that  there  was  need  for  caution,  that  they  were  not 
truly  come  if  they  were  not  willing  to  keep  all  the  Command- 
ments of  God.  The  address  was  feeble  in  conception,  though 
rather  happily  expressed  and  very  well  delivered,  and  I thought 
that  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  said  what  he  said 
before  they  had  taken  the  anxious  seat. 

Mr.  Marsh,  after  the  address,  said  if  there  were  any  that 
wished  for  information  or  instruction,  if  there  were  any  who 
were  distracted  with  feelings  which  he  could  not  understand, 
that  he  and  the  elders  were  ready  to  converse  with  them.  Im- 
mediately the  members  and  Elders  went  round  the  anxious 
seat  and  spoke  in  a whisper  to  every  one.  What  was  the  nature 
of  these  conversations  I could  not  learn.  They  were  very  short, 
not  more  than  a minute  or  two  with  each.  Mr.  Marsh  had  asked 
me  to  assist  in  conversing  with  them.  I told  him  to  send  to 
me  any  who  seemed  to  be  in  concern,  but  whether  there  were 
none,  or  whether  he  thought  he  could  manage  all  himself, 
I know  not,  but  he  did  not  send  any.  I suppose  there  were 
none  concerned  for  the  time  spent  with  each  was  so  short  that 
concern,  scruple,  distress,  could  not  have  been  removed, 
mourners  could  not  have  been  comforted.  I suppose  that  all 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  their  conversion. 
The  looks  of  those  on  the  anxious  seat  indicated  that  struggle 
was  now  over,  that  they  had  taken  their  ground,  that  they  had 
got  through  the  fiery  ordeal  and  were  now  safe.  Something  of 
the  above  might  be  read  on  their  countenances.  I did  not  like 
the  smirk  on  their  faces. 

After  conversing  with  the  converted,  Mr.  Marsh  directed 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  case  of  those  who  were  still 
under  the  power  of  sin  and  far  off  from  God.  He  said  that  he 
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had  that  morning  been  more  impressed  than  ever  he  was*  with 
a passage  of  Scripture  which  had  often  impressed  him,  viz.: 
where  our  Lord,  when  coming  down  from  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration told  his  disciples  that  the  reason  why  they  were  not 
able  to  cast  out  a devil  was  that  they  had  not  faith.  He 
thought  that  the  reason  why  more  sinners  were  not  converted 
is  that  the  church  has  not  faith  enough,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  their  prayers  are  not  heard.  He  did  not  state  anything 
from  the  Word  of  God  to  give  encouragement  to  prayer  for 
sinners  as  the  basis  of  faith,  but  proposed  the  never  varying 
remedy  of  more  prayers.  The  whole  congregation  kneeled 
for  prayer,  Mr.  Marsh,  Eastman,  Wm.  Eastman,  Goodall, 
Leonard  and  another,  to  the  number  of  six  prayed.  Mr. 
Goodall  in  his  prayer  used  this  expression,  “O!  our  God  we 
cannot  take  a denial.”  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Wm.  Eastman 
prayed  most  to  my  mind,  more  a great  deal  than  the  ministers. 

There  was  after  prayer,  a hymn  sung  and  then  an  interval 
of  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  people  drew  from  their 
pockets,  some  a piece  of  cake  and  some  an  apple,  and  ate,  all 
crowding  round  the  stove. 

I was  all  along  much  struck  with  the  perfect  equality 
existing  amongst  these  folks  and  their  complete  self-possession. 
There  was  no  one  who  seemed  to  think  himself  above  the  rest 
and  none  who  seemed  to  think  himself  below  the  rest;  no  one 
pushed  himself  forward  into  notice,  and  none  retired  to 
maintain  a fancied  dignity  at  a distance  from  the  others; 
and  all  this  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  easy.  I liked  all 
this  very  much. 

After  the  interval  had  elapsed,  the  church  held  a prayer- 
meeting for  the  success  of  the  Gospel  which  was  to  be  preached 
to  them  and  for  the  Minister  who  was  to  preach  it.  There 
were  ten  prayers  by  members  of  the  church,  the  whole  congre- 
gation kneeling  during  the  whole  time.  The  prayers  were,  as 
usual,  very  deficient  in  Scripture  phraseology,  but  there  was 
great  apparent  earnestness.  The  burden  of  their  supplications 
was  that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  sinners;  that  God  would 
send  His  Holy  Spirit;  that  He  would  cut  down  the  sinner; 
that  He  would  slay  the  sinner;  that  He  would  sweep  away  all 
refuges  of  lies;  that  He  would  defeat  the  wiles  of  the  Devil; 
that  He  would  pluck  sinners  as  brands  out  of  the  burning; 
that  He  would  enable  the  preacher  to  speak  from  the  heart  to 
the  heart  and  give  him  words  to  speak  to  them.  I did  not 
think  that  the  prayers  indicated  warm  affection  to  the  minister, 
but  perhaps,  this  was  my  mistake. 

Mr.  Marsh,  after  praise  and  prayer,  preached  from  the 
language  or  words  of  Joshua  to  the  Israelites,  “Choose  ye 
this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.”  After  a kind  of  textual,  general 
introduction,  he  began  his  exhortation  to  the  people  to  choose 
this  day  whom  they  would  serve.  He  exposed  the  folly  of 
trifling  with  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  “Suppose,”  said 
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he,  “a  man  were  busy  building  a cob  house  and  suppose  one 
were  to  tell  him  that  a certain  man  had  just  left  him  a very 
large  sum  of  money  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go 
this  moment  and  claim  his  legacy,  which  if  he  did  not  do,  he 
should  certainly  be  deprived  of  it,  for  it  was  to  be  divided 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  amongst  those  who  came  to 
accept  of  what  had  been  left  to  them,  and  suppose  such  a man 
were  to  pay  no  attention  to  all  this  but  to  continue  still  to 
build  his  cob  house  and  say,  'Don’t  disturb  me,  I have  no  time.’ 
Again,  suppose  a man  building  a cob  house  were  told  that  his 
house  was  on  fire,  that  his  children  were  sleeping  in  an  attic- 
story,  that  there  was  not  a moment  to  be  lost,  and  suppose  the 
man  continued  still  at  his  cob  house,  would  not  these  men  be 
pronounced  as  the  greatest  of  fools?  Would  not  men  say  he 
was  mad?  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  folly  and  madness 
of  those  who  do  not  embrace  the  Gospel  call.”  He  used  some 
other  similitudes,  such  as  a man  wrecked  at  sea,  wandering 
in  a dark  night  on  the  edge  of  a precipice.  The  ideas  were 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  there  were  not  many  of  them,  but 
there  was  very  considerable  feeling  of  expression,  and  they 
were  very  well  delivered.  In  speaking  to  sinners  there  was  a 
bitterness  which  I did  not  like. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  there  was  a call  to  sinners 
who  were  willing  this  day  to  choose  whom  they  would  serve, 
to  come  forward  to  the  anxious  seat.  No  one  came.  Mr. 
Seyle  then  commenced  a hymn  and  sung  it  all — no  one  moved, 
no  commotion,  no  sobbing,  no  gathering  in  little  knots.  Mr. 
Marsh  then  said  that  there  were  three  or  four  sinners  in  the 
house;  that  he  had  his  eye  upon  them;  that  they  were  well- 
known  to  be  sinners;  that  if  they  continued  in  their  present 
state  they  must  go  to  hell;  that  they  might  die  this  night,  this 
hour,  this  minute.  Still  none  came.  Then  he  said,  “So  you 
are  determined  to  serve  the  Devil,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
you,  before  this  assembly  making  a plain  and  solemn  declaration 
that  this  is  your  determination.  Let  all  who  are  willing  to 
serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stand  up.”  Upon  this  the  whole 
congregation,  except  three,  stood  up.  “Let  now  all  who  are 
determined  to  serve  sin  and  the  Devil,  stand  up.”  The  three 
did  not  rise.  “So  you  will  not  serve  Jesus  Christ  and  you  dare 
not  avow  your  determination  to  serve  the  Devil.”  This 
brought  out  to  the  anxious  seat,  one  man.  There  was  then  an 
effort  made  to  get  the  remaining  two,  one  of  them  a woman, 
but  it  failed,  for  she  sat  weeping  and  sobbing,  but  came  not 
forward.  Her  condition  was  most  painful;  pointed  out  to  the 
whole  assembly  as  one  who  would  not  leave’ the  service  of  the 
Devil,  and  yet  not  feeling  in  herself  that  she  was  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a Christian.  It  was  not  right  to  torture  her  surely  in 
this  manner.  If  they  wished  her  to  become  a Christian,  why 
not  rather  talk  to  her  in  private,  why  not  rather  comfort  her. 
It  was  not  like  our  Lord’s  conduct  to  treat  her  thus.  However, 
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nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  prayer  was  made  for  the 
solitary  man  who  occupied  the  anxious  seat.  In  these  prayers 
I did  not  notice  anything  particularly  bearing  upon  his  case, 
in  fact  he  was  forgotten  now  that  he  was  gained.  The  burden 
of  the  prayers  was  that  God  would  send  down  His  Spirit  with 
greater  power. 

After  a hymn,  the  blessing  was  pronounced  and  Mr.  Hess 
drove  us  home  in  his  sleigh  to  dinner. 

We  met  again  at  six  o’clock  or  thereby.  There  was  singing, 
and  prayer  by  several  members  of  the  church  to  the  amount,  I 
think,  of  nine,  supplicating  a blessing  upon  the  Minister,  who 
was  to  preach  in  the  evening.  The  prayers  were  of  the  same 
kind  as  formerly.  The  regular  service  then  began.  Mr.  East- 
man preached  from  Romans  13:  “Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 

and  make  no  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lust  thereof.” 
This  method  was:  1,  the  command,  make  no  provision  for  the 
flesh;  2,  explain  the  precept,  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus.  This 
method  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 
The  illustration  beggared  all  that  I ever  heard  in  the  pulpit. 
The  good  man’s  forte  is  in  firing  red  hot  balls,  and  yet  he  never 
takes  an  aim  at  any  particular  sinner,  he  fires  at  the  crowd. 
It  was  the  same  with  Mr.  Marsh.  I thought  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  used  the  rifle  than  the  blunderbuss. 

After  service  a call  was  made  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
be  Christians  to  come  forward  to  the  anxious  seat,  but  after 
every  means  of  persuasion  was  exhausted,  there  came  forward 
only  one  man.  In  trying  to  persuade  the  concerned  to  come 
forward  to  the  anxious  seat,  Mr.  Marsh  spoke  to  sinners  in  a 
way  that  gave  me  a good  deal  of  pain.  He  spoke  like  a disap- 
pointed man  and  his  address  partook  sometimes  of  a taunt  and 
sometimes  of  a scold.  He  was  evidently  nettled.  He  told 
them  that  they  must  be  left  to  Satan  and  to  hell;  asked  them 
with  a taunt  what  profit  they  should  reap  from  this.  “Well, 
well,  we  can  do  no  more  for  you,  we  pity  you,  but  we  must 
leave  you;  you’ll  go  dodging  in  the  service  of  the  Devil  and 
you  will  know  ere  long  with  what  wages  he  will  pay  you;  you 
will  think  of  what  is  now  in  your  power,  some  other  day.” 

In  these  addresses  there  was  this  plainly  understood  that 
their  coming  to  the  anxious  seat  was  coming  into  Christ; 
that  they  who  came  to  it  came  out  from  the  world;  and  while 
this  seemed  to  be  the  basis  on  which  these  addresses  rested,  the 
mould  in  which  they  were  cast,  there  was  nothing  said  which  in 
the  remotest  way  tended  to  do  away  with  this  impression. 
Perhaps,  the  people  understood  the  matter  better  than  I did. 

The  man  who  came  to  the  anxious  seat  was  aged,  a grand- 
father, whose  children  had  been  in  the  church  before  him. 
I was  vexed  to  hear  him  spoken  of  to  the  whole  church  as  a 
man  who  had  just  now  broken  off  the  yoke  of  sin.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  man  wished  to  become  a member  of  the  church 
which  has  but  lately  been  set  up  in  this  place  under  Mr.  Marsh, 
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and  that  he  took  this  way  of  signifying  his  wish.  I do  not 
think  the  man’s  case  was  understood.  After  prayer  for  this 
man  a hymn  was  sung  and  the  blessing  pronounced. 

The  people  are  to  meet  to-morrow  to  eat  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  anxious  will  be  examined  and  if  found  possessed 
of  knowledge,  they  will  be  admitted.  Their  examination  must 
be  very  superficial.  There  have  been  nearly  fifty  persons  at 
the  anxious  seat  and  these  must  be  examined  in  two  hours  at 
the  most.  Service  is  to  begin  at  2 o’clock,  the  church  is  to 
meet  at  nine,  there  will  be  a prayer  meeting  of  the  whole  house, 
there  are  to  be  fixed  the  seats  for  the  Communion,  and  the 
actual  sermon  is  to  be  given;  that,  however,  will  not  take  much 
time. 

At  half-past  9 p.m.,  I left  the  church  and  came  down  to 
Hamilton  in  a sleigh,  along  with  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Sevle  and 
Mr.  Winchester,  and  two  ladies.  Lodged  at  Burley’s  Inn. 

The  day  has  been  exceedingly  cold  and  a good  deal  of 
snow  has  fallen  at  times;  towards  evening  it  became  too  cold 
to  snow  and  what  had  fallen  was  drifted  about  by  a very  high 
wind. 

Upon  the  whole,  I was  not  greatly  reconciled  to  a revival 
meeting  by  what  I saw.  I thought,  however,  I could  improve 
the  whole  system.  My  thoughts  on  this  subject  I must  reserve 
till  I have  more  time. 

January  17th,  Thursday — Dundas,  Mr.  Paterson’s.  While 
out  in  the  street  to-day,  I met  Mr.  Paterson,  brewer,  Dundas, 
who  invited  me  to  go  down  to  Dundas,  with  him,  which  invita- 
tion I gladly  accepted,  as  relieving  me  from  the  weariness  of 
of  being  alone  in  an  Inn.  My  expenses  at  Hamilton  for  supper, 
a glass  of  hot  brandy,  bed  and  breakfast  were  6s.  York. — 3s. 9d. 
sterling. 

Mr.  Paterson  showed  me,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
Christian  hospitality,  such  as  a good  Scotchman  would  show 
to  a minister.  In  driving  down  to  Dundas  in  Mr.  Paterson’s 
sleigh,  the  air  felt  more  piercingly  cold  than  I had  ever  experi- 
enced it  before;  my  cheek  got  swelled  with  it. 

January  18th,  Friday — Brantford,  Cotter’s  Inn.  Came 
up  to-day  in  the  stage  from  Dundas,  a covered  sleigh,  and  as 
Mr.  Wilkes’  house  is  full  I put  up  at  Cotter’s.  Sleighing  not 
very  good  to-day,  but  the  very  worst  was  better  then  riding 
in  a wagon.  Received  a letter  to-day  from  my  dearest  Isabella, 
containing  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  all  the  family  at 
York  are  well,  and  the  unpleasant  information  that  no  letter 
had  as  yet  been  received  from  our  dear  bairns  left  in  Scotland. 
May  God  in  Uis  infinite  goodness  preserve  and  keep  them! 
Expenses  to-day:  stage  fare  5s,  pie  and  a pipe  at  0? Dell’s  1%, 
postage  7d,  in  all  5s.  8Hd.  The  day  cold  but  not  uncomfort- 
ably so. 

January  19th,  Saturday— Brantford.  After  breakfast 
was  surprised  to  be  addressed  by  Walter  Lawson.  He  is  in 
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the  employ  of  Mr.  Burwell,  surveyor,  at  a salary  of  a dollar 
a day,  and  board  at  the  Inn,  so  I shall  see  him  several  times 
every  day  while  I stay  here.  Called,  along  with  Mr.  John 
Wilkes,  for  some  of  the  leading  Presbyterians  in  the  village,  by 
all  of  whom  I was  made  welcome,  and  yet  the  welcome  wanted 
that  manifestation  of  joy  that  they  were  to  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them,  which  I most  desired  to  meet  with.  Went 
in  the  afternoon  down  to  the  Swamp  to  intimate  that  there 
would  be  a sermon  in  the  school-house  there,  but  as  Mr. 
Thomas  was  not  at  home  could  not  get  the  information  cir- 
culated. Expenses  to-day:  for  snuff  and  tobacco,  2d.  Last 
night  excessively  cold;  to-day,  cold  and  clear. 

January  20th,  Sabbath — Brantford,  Cotter’s.  Was  told 
yesterday  that  the  Methodists  were  to  have  a sermon  here  in 
the  forenoon;  went  to  the  meeting-house  but  no  preacher 
came.  Attended  the  Sabbath  School,  were  present  thirty-six 
scholars  and  four  teachers,  two  males  and  two  females.  In 
the  afternoon  heard  Mr.  Luggar,  the  Episcopalian  Minister, 
of  the  Mohawks,  preach  a very  good  evengelical  sermon,  from 
the  prayer  of  Jabez.  There  was  a little  confusion  in  the  ser- 
mon by  his  attempting  to  show  that  while  Jabez  prayed  to 
God  to  enlarge  his  border,  he  had  the  eye  of  his  faith  directed 
to  the  Heaven  by  Canaan.  I thought  the  sermon  was  made 
off  one  of  Simeon’s  skeletons.  Mr.  Luggar  gave,  in  his  sermon, 
a very  bad  character  to  the  people  of  Brantford,  which  I 
learned  afterwards  was  quite  correct.  He  charged  them  with 
gambling  and  licenciousness  which  sunk  the  man  below  the 
beast,  and  that  “the  report  of  their  wickedness  sometimes 
came  to  him  as  the  roar  of  distant  thunder.”  k 

I preached  in  the  evening  to  about  120  people,  the  house 
quite  full,  from  1 John  4:16.  I got  on  very  well.  Saw  a good 
many  teams  driving  through  the  village  to-day  with  loads  of 
merchandise.  The  Sabbath  is  very  ill-kept  in  Canada.  A 
most  offensive  noise  was  kept  up  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Inn 
the  whole  day.  During  last  night  there  came  on  a thaw  and 
by  the  evening  of  to-day  almost  the  whole  of  the  snow  had 
disappeared.  The  street  is  one  sheet  of  water,  sleighing  sus- 
pended for  the  present. 

January  21st,  Monday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes.  Spent 
to-day  in  writing  up  my  journal  which  had  fallen  into  arrears 
somewhat.  Went  over  to  Mr.  Wilkes’  by  the  friendly  invita- 
tion of  the  family.  Wrote  a letter  to  Mrs.  Proudfoot  in  answer 
to  the  one  I received  on  Friday.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  informed 
me  that  inquiry  was  made  of  him  if  I intended  to  stay  in 
Brantford,  and  that  upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
there  was  a good  deal  of  satisfaction  manifested.  I have  not 
yet  said  that  I will  stay  at  Brantford  and  indeed  I have  said 
nothing  either  way.  I must  keep  myself  disengaged  till  I see 
whether  the  place  is  likely  to  do.  My  expenses  in  Cotter’s 
inn  since  I came  have  been  12s.  6d.,  which  I think  very  high, 
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more  than  I have  paid  anywhere  considering  what  I got.  The 
bar-keeper  is  a Yankee.  Fresh  all  day;  the  snow  fast  disap- 
pearing; rained  at  times;  sleighs  off  the  road;  all  wagons  again. 

January  22nd,  Tuesday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes’.  Walked 
down  to-day  to  see  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas,  whom  I had  met  with 
at  Paris,  and  whom  I had  been  recommended  to  as  a man  who 
might  be  useful  in  the  formation  of  a Presbyterian  Church  in 
Brantford.  Mr.  Thomas  informed  me  that  he  was  brought  up 
an  Episcopalian.  This  at  once  laid  flat  any  hope  which  I might 
have  entertained  from  him.  At  the  same  time  I think  it  would 
not  require  much  to  bring  him  over  to  the  Presbyterian  interest. 
He  is  on  bad  terms  with  his  own  minister.  He  disapproves  in 
toto  of  church  establishments,  and  thinks  that  every  class  of 
Christians  ought  to  pay  its  own  ministers  and  withal  he  seemed 
to  be  a friendly  man,  treated  me  with  great  kindness  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  me  at  his  house  if  I should  think  of 
settling  in  Brantford.  After  dining  and  spending  the  day 
happily  with  Mr.  Thomas,  I returned  to  Brantford  in  the 
evening. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Thomas  I was 
struck  with  his  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  in  Europe, 
both  those  which  take  place  in  England  and  in  the  other 
Kingdoms,  and  also  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  I have 
met  with  many  instances  of  the  same  thing  amongst  Cana- 
dians. They  seem  to  have  acquired  a good  degree  of  knowl- 
edge in  politics.  Their  position  as  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  United  States  and  as  being  dependent  upon  Britain  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce,  may  have  in  a great  measure  contri- 
buted to  this.  The  Canadians  are  a loyal  people,  much  at- 
tached to  Great  Britain,  and  very  hostile  to  the  United  States, 
because  they  find  that  Britain  has  ever  favoured  them,  and 
the  United  States  have  ever  thwarted  them.  Mr.  MacKenzie 
has,  I think,  mistaken  this.  The  principal  objection  which  I 
have  ever  heard  stated  against  him,  is  that  he  has  a leaning 
to  the  United  States.  Now,  had  he  taken  care  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  a fellowship  with  Yankeeism,  and  to  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  national  loyalty  of  the  people,  he  would  have 
gained  many  more  friends  to  assist  him  in  rectifying  abuses. 
He  might  have,  at  the  same  time,  disarmed  his  enemies  of  an 
argument  against  him,  which  they  can  place  in  a popular 
light  and  create  an  impression  to  his  prejuduce.  To  be  strong 
and  popular  in  Canada,  a man  must  show  decided  aversion 
from  Jonathan. 

Mr.  Thomas  complained  much  of  the  want  of  books  in  this 
country.  The  Canadians  have  got  a good  deal  of  time  upon 
their  hands  and  many  of  them  would  like  to  read  if  they  could 
get  books.  This  evil,  in  time  may  be  removed. 

The  morning  very  fresh,  consequently  the  surface  of  the 
roads  much  thawed;  about  midday  it  snowed  a little  but  the 
snow  did  not  lie.  In  the  evening  the  weather  was  very  mild 
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and  it  was  not  uncomfortable  to  sit  without  a fire.  The  weather 
is  as  changeable  as  at  home — the  Old  Country. 

January  23rd,  Wednesday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes’.  Spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  reading  Marshall  on  Ecclesi- 
astical establishments.  The  more  frequently  I look  into  the 
subject  the  more  thoroughly  I am  persuaded  that  the  ground 
he  occupies  is  safe  and  solid  and  also  that  Marshall  has  fairly 
outstriped  all  competitors  in  the  field.  Preached,  or  rather 
lectured,  Matt.  4:1-12,  in  the  evening  to  about  two  dozen 
folks  who  were  exceedingly  attentive.  They  had  never  heard 
a lecture  before.  Confined  to  the  house  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  by  a lumbago,  which  I got  in  coming  from  York  to 
Hamilton,  and  which  has  never  left  me,  yea,  which  has  grown 
worse  and  is  now  very  painful.  I have  now  learned  more 
fully  about  the  wickedness  of  Brantford.  There  have  come 
over  a few  Yankees,  who  have  introduced  the  evil  of  gambling, 
and  who  have  taught  the  youth  to  play  cards.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  very  disastrous  to  the  morals  of  many;  out  of 
this  has  sprung  all  the  immorality  of  the  place,  thieving,  and 
drunkeness,  etc.,  etc.  The  weather  to-day  has  been  damp; 
a thick  mist,  cold,  and  penetrating.  The  roads  exceedingly 
bad,  though  the  frozen  crust  is  not  yet  broken  through.  Felt 
the  cold  go  through  the  body,  so  that  being  out  in  the  open 
air  was  very  uncomfortable.  Expenses,  snuff  and  tobacco 
2^d. 

January  24th,  Thursday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes’.  In- 
tended to  go  to  Paris  to-day,  but  was  kept  back  by  lumbago. 
In  the  forenoon  went  to  call  for  Mr.  Sharp,  a Methodist,  a 
store-keeper  in  the  village.  Mr.  Sharp  is  a Scotchman  from 
Leith,  which  place  he  left  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age. 
He  received  me  very  kindly,  but,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
the  Methodists  I understand,  he  in  a very  short  time,  began  a 
discourse  about  Calvinism.  He  objected  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  confession  of  faith  respecting  the  decrees  of  God.  He  did 
not  believe  that  anything  was  decreed,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
salvation  of  individuals  is  concerned;  that  this  was  to  the  free 
choice  of  men,  so  that  that  could  not  be  decreed  if  it  were  to 
result  of  free  choice.  To  all  this  I replied  that  Methodists 
first  put  opinions  upon  Calvinists  and  then  reason  against  them 
as  if  they  held  these  opinions.  Now  Calvinists  believe  that 
God  did  decree  all  things;  that  man  is  a free  agent,  that  the 
Scriptures  assert  both.  These  are  perfectly  reconciled  to  the 
mind  of  God,  that  Calvinists  do  not  pretend  to  reconcile  them 
but  to  believe  as  they  believe  other  things,  that  God  is  all- 
perfect in  knowledge,  that  He  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
that  He  could  not  be  certain  of  any  event  till  He  had  decreed- 
that  that  event  were  to  take  place;  that  there  are  passages 
in  which  men  are  said  to  be  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  world 
was.  All  this  made  no  impression  in  Mr.  Sharp,  who  perpetu- 
ally returned  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  I said,  that, 
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according  to  his  principles  there  may  be  some  in  Heaven  whom 
God  never  expected  to  see  there,  and  that  He  must  be  surprised 
to  meet  them  in  Heaven.  To  this  Mr.  Sharp  replied,  that  the 
Scriptures  say  as  much  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles.  Here  I dropped  the  conversation,  seeing  that  he  was 
so  bent  to  maintain  his  own  notions  that  if  the  character  of 
God  stood  in  his  way  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  dishonor 
God.  In  the  course  of  the  talking  after  dinner,  for  he  would 
still  recur  to  the  subject,  he  said  that  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  did  a great  deal  of  harm  and 
mischief,  that  far  more  good  was  ’one  from  telling  men  that  it 
all  depended  on  themselves.  I told  him  that  here  he  was  mis- 
taken with  regard  to  evangelical  preaching,  that  he  did  not 
know  it,  but  by  the  report  of  persons  who  were,  through  par- 
tiality, incapable  of  judging,  that  to  preach  what  God  had 
revealed  could  not  do  harm,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  what 
is  best,  but  to  deal  faithfully  with  the  word  of  God,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  him.  To  this  he  would  not  assent,  which  gave  me 
a worse  idea  of  Methodism  than  I ever  had  before.  He  fre- 
quently alluded  to  the  Antiburghers  in  Galt,  to  their  positive- 
ness, their  close  communion,  their  Calvinistic  preaching,  and 
their  bad  agreement  about  a free  church  in  their  village.  I 
find  I must  lay  myself  out  to  become  acquainted  with  Metho- 
dism, and  with  the  arguments  by  which  their  peculiarities  are 
to  be  met,  and  may  be  refuted.  I have  now  reason  to  believe 
that  their  opinions  are  very  unsound  and  very  dishonouring 
to  God,  and  I have  heard  that  they  are  generally  disliked  as 
being  indifferent  livers.  They  are  not  trustworthy.  Mr. 
Sharp  thinks  that  there  are  not  a dozen  Methodists  in  Brant- 
ford, indeed  when  I pressed  him  on  their  numbers,  he  could 
name  only  three  besides  his  own  family,  so  I suppose  there 
are  not  a half  a dozen.  Mr.  Sharp  does  not  know  if  there  are 
any  Methodists  at  Paris.  In  speaking  of  the  population  of 
Brantford,  he  appears  to  think  that  the  Episcopalians  are  few. 
He  names  five  or  six.  There  are  a few  Presbyterians  but  the 
majority  have  no  profession  at  all,  which  corresponds  with 
everything  I have  heard  of  the  place.  Of  those  who  make  a 
profession,  the  majority  are  certainly  Presbyterians.  I think 
I might  do  worse  than  settle  here,  but  it  would  be  long  before 
anything  like  a living  could  be  got  from  the  people.  To-day  has 
been  damp,  sometimes  a thin  rain.  There  is  still  a little  snow 
on  the  ground  in  patches.  Towards  evening  it  began  to  snow 
a little.  Every  person  is  anxious  about  getting  more  snow. 
All  business  is  at  a standstill  for  want  of  it. 

January  25th,  Friday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes’.  Confined 
to  the  house  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  medicine.  Read  at  times  Marshall  on  Estab- 
lishments. After  breakfast  had  some  very  agreeable  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Wilkes,  in  the  course  of  which  she  gave  me  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  who 
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appears  to  have  died  in  the  full,  yet  calm  and  enlightened 
hope  of  a blessed  immortality.  The  history  of  her  last  illness  and 
death  was  exceedingly  touching,  great  patience  in  the  midst  of 
acute  suffering,  great  composure  without  any  extravagant 
excitement,  reliance  on  the  Saviour  without  any  confidence  in 
the  flesh,  were  all  remarkable.  She  spoke  to  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  saying  something  appropriate  to  each,  and  when  upon 
her  mother  asking  if  all  was  well,  she,  being  unable  to  speak, 
lifted  up  her  head  and  pointed  to  Heaven.  Such  little  narrative 
one  is  every  now  and  then  meeting  with  in  conversing  with  the 
religious.  And  they  are  most  delightful,  finer  far  than  any 
tale  of  fancy  can  be.  Many  there  are  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  who  were  little  known  in  the  world.  Oh,  may  my 
children  when  they  come  to  die,  die  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  they  die  before  me  may  I have  reason  to  believe  in  the  hope 
of  salvation,  and  if  I die  before  them,  may  I so  live,  and  so 
die,  as  that  my  children  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  I 
have  gone  to  glory  before  them.  Felt  exceedingly  anxious  to- 
day about  my  dear  daughters  in  Scotland  having  never  heard 
from  them  in  reply  to  the  letters  I have  written.  May  God 
in  His  infinite  mercy  keep  and  bless  them  and  cause  that  they 
may  safely  come  out  to  this  country,  and  that  they  may  all 
be  once  more  collected.  Weather — it  has  snowed  very  mod- 
erately all  day,  but  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  of  the  at- 
mosphere the  snow  did  not  lie.  In  the  afternoon,  the  weather 
changed  in  a moment  from  fresh  to  sharp  frost,  and  the  wind 
changed  to  the  north.  I have  remarked  this  before.  Last 
Saturday  there  was  a hard,  very  hard  frost  till  midnight, 
when  in  a moment  it  became  very  mild.  The  snow  melted 
and  rain  fell.  This  climate  is  as  variable  as  the  climate  in 
Scotland.  All  persons,  however,  tell  me  that  this  is  a very 
extraordinary  season. 

January  26th,  Saturday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes’,  Much 
better  to-day.  Rode  down  to  the  school  house  beyond  the 
Cayuga  village  to  intimate  that  I intend  to  preach  there  to- 
morrow evening.  Mr.  Halley  informed  me  that  all  professing 
Christians  are  Methodists  with  the  exception  of  a very  few 
Episcopalians,  and  one  Presbyterian,  his  own  wife.  It  appears 
therefore  that  that  place  will  not  likely  be  part  of  the  labours 
of  the  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Brantford.  I regret  very 
much  that  the  state  of  the  weather  and  of  my  health  have 
prevented  me  from  visiting  Paris,  where  there  is  much  more 
hope  of  gathering  a congregation.  Called  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomas,  who  received  me  kindly.  Read  part  of  Marshall  on 
Establishments.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold,  hard  frost, 
but  not  any  more  snow. 

January  27th,  Sabbath — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes’.  Preach- 
ed in  Brantford  this  afternoon  from  Math  22:37-38,  to  about 
sixty  people,  who  were  very  attentive.  Rode  down  to  the 
school  house  at  the  Swamp  and  preached  to  a crowded  house, 
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perhaps  eighty  people,  from  John  12:32.  The  people  are  all 
Methodists  here.  They  have  sermons  very  seldom  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  received  me  I think  that  were  I 
settled  in  Brantford  I might  be  welcome  there  on  week  evenings 
or  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Returned  to  Brantford  in  time  to 
attend  service  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Bryring,  who  was  to  have 
preached,  being  ill,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Phelps,  a 
Methodist  local  preacher,  who  lives  down  at  the  Salt  Springs. 
He  chose  for  his  text  Hosea:  “O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself,  but  in  Me  is  thine  help  found.”  The  sermon  was  a 
very  poor  production,  unfit  for  the  purposes  (so  far  as  I could 
see)  of  either  instruction  or  piety.  I marvelled  that  such  a man 
could  have  ever  fancied  that  he  was  born  to  be  an  instructor. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  confused  divinity,  and  wretched 
philosophy.  Mr.  Sharp  tells  me  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  one  of  the 
most  talented  of  the  Methodist  preachers.  If  so  what  must  be 
the  run  of  them?  The  day  has  been  cold,  towards  evening  it 
began  to  snow,  which  encouraged  the  hope  that  there  may  be 
sleighing  to-morrow. 

(For  entry  of  January  28th,  1833,  see  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex Historical  Society  transactions,  Part  VI 1 1.  (1917), 

pp.  20-21.) 

January  29th,  Tuesday — Dumfries.  Mr.  Sharpe,  the 
store-keeper,  Brantford,  drove  me  out  in  his  sleigh  this  morn- 
ing, to  Dumfries.  I preached  in  the  house  of  Mr.  M.  Turnbull, 
to  a good  congregation.  Some  of  them  were  Presbyterians, 
most  of  them  Methodists.  A good  many  of  the  Methodists 
had  been  Presbyterians  in  the  old  country  but  had  joined  the 
Methodists  because  there  was  no  other  church  in  the  country. 
I suppose  from  that  I saw  that  the  change  had  been  made  from 
necessity.  I was  exceedingly  pressed  to  return  and  preach  to 
them.  They  were  very  attentive.  I preached  from  2 Peter  3: 
and  last  verse,  “Grow  in  grace.” 

After  sermon  came  up  to  Mr.  Sharp’s  , father  to  the  gentle- 
man who  brought  me  out.  It  is  a beautiful  farm,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  five  miles  below  Galt.  From 
the  family  I got  a hearty  welcome.  Met  to-day  many  Scots- 
men. They  are  principally  from  the  South  of  Scotland.  The 
day  has  been  frosty,  not  very  cold,  not  much  snow  on  the 
ground  and  sleighing  not  good. 

January  30th,  Wednesday — Dumfries,  Mr.  Sharp’s.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  so  kind  as  to  take  me  in  his  sleigh  to  Galt.  The 
road  lay  along  the  Grand  River,  which  is  a beautiful  and  noble 
stream.  The  left  bank,  between  Mr.  Sharp’s  and  Galt,  is  in 
general  sparsely  wooded,  not  exactly  oak  plains,  nor  yet  is  it 
heavy  timbered.  I suppose  that  in  most  instances  it  may  be 
cleaned  with  little  labor  comparatively.  A great  deal  of  the 
country  hereabouts  is  full  of  deep  pits,  say  thirty  yards  in 
diameter,  and  between  three  and  eight  yards  deep,  and  pretty 
close  to  one  another.  These  are  generally  filled  with  pine 
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trees.  Some  of  them  contain  water  in  winter,  but  most  of 
they  are  dry.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  wood  seems 
to  be  chiefly  pine  and  much  of  it  of  good  size.  I observed  that 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  composed  of  thick  beds  of  lime-stone 
close  to  the  water’s  edge.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  is  limestone. 
The  channel  of  the  river  is  composed  of  rounded  small  stones 
exceedingly  like  the  Tweed.  It  is  about  as  large  here  as  the 
Tweed  at  Kelso. 

The  population  of  this  part  of  Dumfries  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Scotsmen  from  Roxborough  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. I fancied  myself  in  Scotland,  for  everything  I saw  was 
just  as  in  Scotland.  Many  of  the  persons  wore  the  Scotch 
plaid.  All  spoke  with  the  Scotch  accent. 

Galt  is  a thriving  village,  not  well  built,  but  well  situated 
on  the  Grand  River.  It  has  a fine  stream  of  water  which  turns 
a saw  mill,  a very  large  flour  mill  and  a fulling  mill.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the'  river  is  Mr.  Dickson’s  house,  built  on  a 
rising  ground,  commanding  a full  view  of  the  bridge,  of  the 
village  and  the  river,  and  is  not  untastefully  laid  out. 

Saw  at  Galt,  some  stone  dykes,  a great  rarity  in  Canada. 
When  the  present  fences  become  rotten,  their  place  will  be 
supplied  by  stone  dykes.  There  are  plenty  of  stone  lying  on  the 
surface,  they  are  almost  all  of  lime-stone  and  in  general  are 
small. 

Saw  Nancy  Pattie  in  her  brother’s  house.  She  is  very 
poorly  accommodated  in  one  of  the  meanest  log  houses  I have 
seen.  She  is  not  happy  and  proposes  to  return  to  Scotland  in 
the  Spring.  I wonder  why  she  came  out.  She  told  me  that 
James  Hay  has  got  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goderich. 
The  people  in  this  district  are  almost  all  Presbyterians.  Some 
of  them  have  turned  Methodists  because  there  was  no  other 
society  with  whom  they  could  unite.  But  I was  repeatedly  told 
that  they  would  all  return  if  a Presbyterian  Minister  would 
settle  amongst  them.  Some  of  them  told  me  so.  Dined  to-day 
with  Mr.  Stange,  the  preacher  officiating  at  Galt,  to  the  Anti- 
burghers congregated  there.  A nest  of  as  violent  Antiburghers 
as  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 

The  day  has  been  very  cold,  the  frost  strong  but  little 
snow  on  the  ground,  so  that  sleighing  is  not  gopd.  Expenses 
for  tobacco:  2j^d , pipe  12d. 

January  31st,  Thursday — Dumfries,  Mr.  Sharp’s.  Mr. 
Sharp  again  drove  me  up  in  his  sleigh  to  Galt,  where  I preached 
from  John  12:32,  to  about  thirty-two  persons  in  the  Anti- 
burgher church,  also  baptized  the  only  child  of  John  Hall,  a 
member  of  Mr.  Nicol’s  congregation,  Tedburgh.  John  Hall 
had  a certificate  of  Church  membership  and  of  good  character. 
His  wife’s  name  was  Helen  Bathgate.  The  child  was  boin  on 
12th  of  August  and  named  John.  Saw  a man  of  the  name  of 
Campbell  who  had  once  been  a servant  to  Capt.  Burnet  at 
Hasswellsykes,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  my  brother. 
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To  meet  with  one  acquainted  with  one’s  relations  in  a far 
country  is  a great  treat.  Saw  so  many  persons  from  the  Old 
Country,  principally  from  Roxborough,  that  I have  not  time 
to  record  their  names. 

The  Antiburghers’  Congregation  here  is  in  general  un- 
popular because  of  their  unnecessary  and  vexatious  strictness. 
Were  a minister  of  the  W.  A.  Synod  to  settle  here  many  would 
abandon  it.  Antiburgherism,  is  a strange  system.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  latitudes  and  is  all  hostile  to  improvements.  Mr. 
Pattie  did  not  come  to  hear  me  preach.  This  is  no  wonder, 
though  I think  he  might  have  done  worse.  Called  for  Mr. 
Stewart  the  Kirk  Minister,  who  received  me  very  kindly.  Saw 
a Mrs.  Dobbie  from  Goderich,  who  told  me  that  there  is  a very 
fine  opening  there  for  a Presbyterian  Minister,  which  informa- 
tion produced  in  me  a strong  desire  to  visit  the  place.  I hope 
I shall  be  enabled  to  do  it  soon.  Frost  very  intense  to-day. 
Sleighing  better  than  yesterday  though  there  is  not  more 
snow. 

February  1st,  Friday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes’.  Mr. 
Sharp  brought  me  in  his  sleigh  to-day  into  Brantford,  twelve 
miles.  I received  from  him  and  his  family  a very  great  deal  of 
attention,  both  because  of  my  country  and  my  calling.  He  is 
a man  of  superior  sagacity,  thinks  for  himself  and  in  general 
thinks  well.  He  has  some  notions  about  free  communion 
which  smack  of  the  United  States. 

Received  a letter  from  my  dear  Isabella  upon  my  return 
to  Brantford,  informing  me  that  all  the  family  at  York  are 
well  for  which  I desire  to  give  God  unfeigned  thanks.  No 
letter  yet  from  our  dear  lasses  at  Edinburgh.  Received  a very 
warm  welcome  from  every  member  of  Mr.  Wilkes’  family. 
Day  very  pleasant,  not  very  cold,  but  the  frost  is  not  yet  out 
of  the  ground. 

February  2nd,  Saturday — Paris,  Mr.  Caprove’s.  Wrote 
to  my  dear  Isabella  this  morning  and  then  rode  over  to  Paris. 
In  the  morning  called  for  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hudson,  machinery 
maker,  Mr.  Cushman  Miller,  Mr.  Caprove,  proprietor  of  the 
land  about  Paris,  and  Mr.  Ballingale,  Mr.  Thomas  Law  Smith 
and  Mr.  Ted.  Calville  Smith,  all  Presbyterians.  Messrs. 
Hudson,  Cushman  and  Caprove  are  from  the  United  States, 
the  rest  are  from  Scotland.  Dined  and  supped  with  Mr.  Bal- 
lingale, whose  wife  is  a daughter  of  Dr.  Barclay,  Minister  of 
Kettle  Fife  there,  with  whom  I had  a long  crack  about  the  Old 
Country.  To  all  these  persons  I explained  the  object  of  my 
mission  and  was  made  most  welcome.  The  best  way  of  getting 
on  is  I find  to  wait  upon  the  Presbyterians  in  their  houses. 
They  are  pleased  with  this  and  their  co-operation  is  at  once 
received.  Slept  at  Mr.  Caprove’s,  a very  keen  active  man.  He 
is  the  leading  character  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  founder 
of  Paris.  He  is  not  a professor,  but  is  in  the  process  of  being 
one.  He  told  me  that  till  within  the  last  twelve  months  he 
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was  a man  of  the  world,  that  God  has  smitten  his  family  and 
made  him  think,  that  he  wished  above  all  things  to  be  a 
Christian.  From  conversation  with  him  I saw  that  the  Meth- 
odists have  been  dealing  with  him  and  spoiling  his  convictions, 
by  telling  him  that  his  change  must  be  instantaneous.  I 
think  Mr.  Caprove  is  a Christian,  and  will  soon  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  being  one,  if  these  fellows  let  him  alone.  Mrs. 
Caprove  is  a very  interesting  woman,  but  I could  not  discover 
what  she  thinks  about  religion,  though  I suspected  that  she 
is  anxious.  The  weather  frosty,  but  not  hard,  little  snow  on 
the  ground,  rather  pleasant  to  be  active  out  of  doors. 

February  3rd,  Sabbath — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes'.  Preached 
in  Paris  to-day  to  a full  house,  from  John  4:16.  After  sermon 
explained  to  them  the  nature  of  my  mission  and  stated  to  the 
Presbyterians  the  propriety  of  their  uniting  themselves  into  a 
Church  and  having  sermon.  I told  them  what  the  U.  A.  Synod 
would  do  for  them,  in  all  probability.  After  sermon  they  held  a 
meeting  and  entered  into  my  views  with  very  great  warmth. 
They  are  to  get  a list  of  names  of  those  who  favour  Presby- 
terianism and  send  it  to  me.  The  place  appears  very  encour- 
aging, much  more  so  than  Brantford.  What  a pity  that  Mr. 
Christie  is  idling  away  his  time  at  Kingston,  while  there  is  so 
much  for  him  to  do.  Dined  with  Mr.  Cushman,  where  I saw 
his  son-in-law,  who  will  support  the  cause,  and  Mr.  McMaister, 
son  of  Dr.  McMaister  of  Duensburgh.  H.  York,  a Covenanter, 
alias  a Cameronian.  Every  person  I saw  very  anxious  to  have 
Presbyterian  worship.  I told  him  that  if  they  would  unite 
with  the  good  people  of  Brantford  that  they  would  furnish 
plenty  of  labour  to  a minister,  and  would  in  a short  time  be 
able  to  support  him.  They  were  convinced. 

After  dinner,  rode  over  to  Brantford  and  preached  in  the 
evening  to  a congregation  that  filled  the  house  quite  full,  from 
Luke  23:33.  I made,  after  sermon,  a statement  similar  to  the 
one  I had  made  at  Paris.  After  sermon,  Mr.  Clarke  waited 
on  me  and  proposed  that  the  people  should  hold  a meeting 
and  draw  up  a request  to  me  to  stay  amongst  them.  To  which 
I assented. 

The  disposition  is  indeed  very  encouraging  and  were  this 
a right  place  for  my  family  I should  at  once  determine  to  stay 
here.  And  perhaps,  after  all  I may  not  find  a better  place. 

There  is  still  a little  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  frost  is 
not  out  of  the  soil,  but  the  air  is  mild  and  agreeable.  The  roads 
good. 

February  4th,  Monday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes’.  Walked 
down  in  the  morning  to  the  Mohawk  parsonage  to  call  for  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Luggan,  missionary  of  the  New  England  Society  to 
the  Indians  on  the  Grand  River.  Mr.  Luggan  is  a very  com- 
panionable person,  frank  and  communicative.  He  appears 
to  be  anxious  to  do  good  not  only  to  the  Indians  but  to  the 
whit6  people  of  Brantford,  but  his  mode  of  doing  good  is  in 
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the  style  of  the  high  Churchman,  consequently  he  is  not  a 
match  for  the  Methodists,  who  underwork  him  and  work 
around  about  him,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  friends  they  have  far 
more  influence  amongst  the  Indians  than  he  has.  Everywhere 
I hear  of  the  disingenuous  doings  of  the  Methodists.  They 
scruple  not,  whether  through  ignorance  or  intention  to  propa- 
gate falsehoods  respecting  other  denominations,  and  seduce  the 
ignorant  to  believe  them.  In  this  way  they  succeed  in  many 
instances.  One  of  their  ways  is  to  enter  a house  and  ask  leave 
to  sing  a hymn,  then  to  ask  leave  to  pray,  then  they  ask  leave 
to  exhort,  and  thus  they  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  so 
zealous  for  their  souls.  So  told  me  Mr.  Luggan. 

In  the  afternoon  I was  asked  to  bury  a woman.  The  body 
wais  brought  into  the  schoolhouse  and  laid  down  before  the 
pulpit.  The  coffin  was  of  deal  board,  coloured.  A portion  of 
the  lid  was  made  to  lift  with  hinges  so  that  those  who  might 
wish  to  take  a last  look  had  only  to  lift  the  part  of  the  lid  that 
was  over  the  face.  I only  saw  one  person  lift  the  cover.  The 
face  was  awfully  pale.  It  was  death.  I preached  from  Heb.: 
“It  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die  and  after  this  the 
judgment.”  After  sermon  I went  to  the  grave  and  when  the 
coffin  was  let  down  I prayed.  None  were  dressed  in  mourning 
except  the  widower,  and  he  only  because  he  had  a black  coat. 
A crowd  of  women  attended  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  I did 
not  like  the  careless  unceremonious  way  in  which  the  whole 
thing  was  gone  about.  There  was  no  montcloth,  the  uncovered 
coffin  was  put  into  a dirty  wagon  and  carted  to  the  grave. 

Upon  returning  from  the  grave  yard,  I was  accosted  by 
four  men,  who  presented  me  with  a paper  headed  by  an  invi- 
tation that  I would  stay  and  preach  amongst  them,  or  provide 
some  of  the  Synod’s  preachers  to  labour  amongst  them.  There 
were  eighty-three  names  to  the  petition,  nine  of  whom  had 
been  members  of  the  Secession  Church  in  the  Old  Country  or 
in  the  States.  They  told  me  they  could  have  got  many  more 
names,  but  they  had  only  this  forenoon  to  carry  around  the 
petition.  I returned  to  them  the  paper  and  desired  them  to 
get  as  many  names  as  they  could  before  Saturday  and  send  it 
per  Mr.  Wilkes  to  me  at  London.  The  people  at  Paris  are  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  the  folks  at  Brantford  are  to  have  a 
public  meeting  to  draw  up  a petition  to-morrow,  so  when  all 
these  are  sent  to  me,  I shall  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
degree  of  inclination  amongst  the  people  in  this  place  for  me 
to  reside  here.  If  I had  a horse  to  ride  over  the  country,  I 
have  no  doubt  I might  be  able  to  gather  together  many  con- 
gregations. I should  have  noticed,  that  I desired  the  people 
who  brought  me  the  petition  to  distinguish  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  members  of  the  Secession  Church  elsewhere. 

In  the  evening  was  introduced  by  Walter  Lawson  to  a 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Lenlithgow,  who  has  been  viewing  the  country 
and  who  is  about  to  return  to  Scotland  forthwith.  He  was 
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kind  enough  to  promise  to  be  the  bearer  of  a few  letters  for 
me,  and  also  to  promise  to  call  for  my  dear  Ann  in  Edinburgh. 
Expenses,  snuff  Id. 

The  weather  has  been  very  pleasant  to-day,  the  frost  still 
holds  fast  all  the  ground.  Sky  in  general  clear,  walking  is  de- 
lightful. 

February  5th,  Tuesday — Brantford,  Mr.  Wilkes.  Bought 
a watch  key,  73^d  and  half  a quire  paper  73^d. 

Walked  down  to  Mr.  Luggan  to  dinner.  He  is  a very  hospit- 
able man,  frank  and  kind,  but  his  conversational  powers  did 
not  appear  to  such  advantage  to-day  as  yesterday.  Much  of 
the  .conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  Methodism.  He 
feels  sadly  annoyed  by  them  and  has  some  design  of  fighting 
against  them  with  their  own  weapons,  particularly  by  calling 
more  frequently  into  activity  the  influence  of  the  Indians  and 
by  giving  them  some  say  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  . Much 
to  my  surprise  I found  him  rather  favourable  to  revivals  and 
he  spoke  of  adopting  some  parts  of  the  system,  such  as  calling 
young  communicants  before  the  church  some  time  before 
admitting  them  into  its  fellowship  and  speaking  to  them  and 
praying  for  them.  I told  him  that  this  very  practice  is  acted 
upon  in  some  of  the  churches  in  the  U.  A.  Synod  which  informa- 
tion gave  him  great  pleasure  as  it  emboldened  him  to  adopt 
the  plan,  as  being  sanctioned  by  a church  which  is  not  liable 
to  the  charge  of  fanaticism. 

Mr.  Luggan  gave  rfie  a bit  of  some  earthen  vessel  which 
he  dug  up  in  his  field,  and  which  tended  to  confirm  the  belief 
of  which  he  was  fond  that  the  Indians  must  at  some  former 
time  been  more  civilized  than  they  are  now. 

He  spoke  to  me  of  a governess  for  his  daughter,  I suspected 
that  Mrs.  Wilkes  had  been  speaking  of  Mary  to  him,  but  I 
did  not  seem  to  understand  him.  The  salary  he  offers  is  £30 
per  annum. 

Wrote  to-day  a long  letter  to  Miss  Wilson,  Edinburgh, 
by  Mr.  Dawson.  In  it  I told  her  of  the  health  of  my  family, 
of  my  intention  to  bring  Mary  and  Anna  out  about  Midsummer, 
that  I wished  her  to  tell  Mr.  Turner  that  he  keep  the  £100  to 
pay  for  their  outfit  and  passage.  I told  her  of  the  Indian 
Council  which  I attended.  I hope  the  letter  will  reach  her. 

There  was  a meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Brant- 
ford to  draw  a petition  to  me  to  stay  with  them  as  minister. 
The  petition  was  signed  by  sixteen,  in  which  number  are  the 
chief  men  of  all  parties  except  Mr.  Richardson,  who  is  a firm 
Episcopalian.  I shall  hardly  know  how  to  act  when  the  Paris 
and  Brantford,  and  the  Dumfries  (as  I call  it)  petitions  come  to 
me.  I should  like  Brantford  very  well,  but,  there  is  no  place 
for  my  family.  If  the  London  people  be  unanimous,  my  diffi- 
culty will  be  augmented.  May  the  Lord  direct  me  in  the  way 
in  which  I ought  to  go. 

February  6th,  Wednesday — London,  The  Inn.  Left 
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Brantford  this  morning  at  5 o’clock  in  an  open  wagon  for 
London.  In  the  morning  it  was  veiy  cold,  a keen  frost,  about 
midday  it  began  to  snow  heavily.  At  times  the  wind  blew  very 
strongly  which  so  drifted  about  the  snow  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  look  it  in  the  face.  A ride  outside  an  open  wagon  was 
in  such  a day  nothing  of  a luxury.  Yet  I was  far  from  being 
uncomfortable.  I had  a large  buffalo  hide,  lined  with  green 
baize  and  which  covered  me  all  over,  and  the  roads  were  com- 
paratively good,  so  I suffered  very  little.  It  was  upon  the 
whole  the  least  fatiguing  stage  ride  I have  had  in  this  country. 
Breakfasted  not  elegantly,  but  substantially  at  Kellog’s, 
twenty  miles  from  Brantford.  Dined  at  Cavall’s,  thirty-five 
miles.  Got  a sleigh  instead  of  a wagon  at  Thomas  Putman’s, 
forty  miles  from  Brantford,  and  arrived  at  London  a little 
before  nine  o’clock,  having  been  nearly  sixteen  hours  on  the 
road.  The  sleigh  was  overturned  once.  We  were  all  tumbled 
into  the  snow  (there  were  six  and  an  infant),  but  none  were  in 
the  least  hurt.  Sleighing  not  very  good,  for  there  was  not 
enough  of  snow  to  fill  all  the  hollows  on  the  road. 

I called  for  honest  Mr.  Swart  and  was  most  kindly  in- 
vited to  stay  over  night.  He  told  me  that  he  heard  I was  to 
make  my  residence  in  this  part  of  the  country.  From  this  I 
infer  that  the  report  has  been  circulated  that  I am  to  reside 
whenever  I come.  I gave  no  foundation  for  this.  But  I shall 
see  how  it  may  be  turned  to  account.  It  will  at  once  let  me  see 
who  are  my  friends  and  who  are  not. 

I cannot  omit  here  to  notice  the  very  kind  treatment  I 
received  from  Mrs.  Wilkes  and*  family.  Every  one  of  them 
exerted  himself  or  herself  to  render  me  comfortable  and  I 
should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I did  not  record  this.  Mrs.  Wilkes 
is  a superior  woman  and  a good  woman.  Miss  Wilkes  is  a de- 
cided girl.  The  . rest  are  all  very  good  tempered  and  warm- 
hearted. Mr.  Wilkes  may  think  himself  happy  in  being  the 
father  of  such  a family.  I have  heard  things  to  their  prejudice, 
but  I believe  they  have  been  generally  exaggerated,  and  many 
of  them,  I am  convinced,  are  altogether  false.  Expenses  to-day: 
Stage  3 dollars;  breakfast  one-quarter  of  a dollar;  dinner  and 
a glass  of  brandy,  Is.  lOj^d. , making  18s.  I34d. 

Weather — snow  from  midday,  wind  at  times  very  high 
and  snow  drifting  about.  The  depth  of  snow  formerly  fallen 
I think  was  about  one  and  one-half  inches,  to-day  has  fallen 
two  inches  in  the  London  district.  There  was  little  old  snow 
about  Brantford. 

February  7th,  Thursday — Called  after  breakfast  for 
Messrs.  Robertson,  who  received  me  frankly  enough,  but 
were  so  busy  that  they  had  not  time  to  show  me  any  atten- 
tions. Wm.  Robertson  was  gone  off  to  Adelaide,  which  I 
the  more  regretted  because  hre  was  the  person  with  whom  I 
had  corresponded,  and  from  whom  I had  expected  the  greatest 
share  of  information.  Dined  with  Mr.  Alexander  Robertson, 
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who  was  very  kind,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Robertson.  He  informed 
me  that  the  Methodists  are  in  this  District  the  most  numerous 
- — the  Episcopalions  next,  and  that  there  were  some  Presby- 
terians in  the  Village,  and  a considerable  number  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  a few  Catholics,  all  low  people 
with  the  exception  of  two  half  pay  officers.  Had  a good  deal 
of  conversation  with  him  respecting  the  probability  of  Lon- 
don’s becoming  a large  village.  He  is  pretty  sanguine,  pro- 
vided that  a railway  be  constructed  to  Dundas.  He  esti- 
mates the  expense  at  £1,000  per  mile,  which  will  render  the 
whole  cost  £80,000,  and  he  thinks  this  sum  could  be  raised 
without  much  difficulty,  were  the  Government  to  incorporate 
the  shareholders.  Called  for  Dr.  Lee,  who  with  his  lady 
received  me  very  kindly,  as  did  also  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Wm. 
Lee  called  and  seemed  very  much  rejoiced  at  my  return  to 
this  place.  Called  for  Mr.  Talbot,  schoolmaster,  who  also 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
in  company  with  Mr.  Matthew  Millar,  the  missionary  of  the 
Glasgow  Colonial  Society,  that  Mr.  Millar  is  exceedingly 
eager  in  defense  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  so  much  so 
that  rather  than  there  should  be  no  establishments,  he  would 
establish  the  Methodists.  He  said  that  establishments  sup- 
ported ministers  best  and  therefore  established  and  supported 
Christianity— what  a sapling  he  must  be  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity! 

Mr.  John  Grieve,  from  Westminster,  having  heard  in  the 
village  of  my  arrival,  called  for  me.  From  him  I learned  with 
certainty  what  I had  formerly  suspected.  He  told  me  that 
on  the  last  Sabbath  I was  here  on  my  former  visit,  Mr.  Mc- 
Latchey  told  the  folks  of  Westminster  that  I was  not  to  remain 
in  this  part  of  the  country  but  was  to  return  to  York  on  the 
day  following.  He  asked  the  congregation  of  Westminster 
if  they  would  not  send  a petition  to  the  Presbytery,  thanking 
them  for  past  supplies,  and  asking  a continuance  of  supply, 
to  this  the  congregation  assented.  He  then  asked  them  if 
they  would  not  wish  any  particular  person  to  be  sent.  They 
replied  that  they  would  receive  whomsoever  the  Presbytery 
might  choose  to  send;  he  then  asked,  again  and  again,  till 
he  plainly  suggested  that  they  might  ask  him  to  be  continued 
with  them.  The  honest  folks,  without  suspecting  his  designs, 
consented  to  put  his  name  in  the  petition.  And  thus  he  came 
to  the  Presbytery  big  with  circumstance  that  the  Church  at 
Westminster  had  petitioned  the  Presbytery  to  Continue  him 
as  its  regular  supply.  Having  got  me  off  the  ground  and 
being  supported  by  the  Presbytery  he  no  doubt  thought  that 
the  day  was  all  his  own. 

Now  that  I have  returned  to  London,  I feel  a little  chag- 
rined at  the  reception  I have  met  with.  I expected  that  the 
friends  of  Presbytery  would  have  waited  upon  me  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  me.  Mr.  Robertson  was  the  only 
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Presbyterian  who  honored  me  with  a call  and  the  subject  of 
my  visit  was  hardly  ever  alluded  to.  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Talbot 
are  Episcopalions,  perhaps  there  are  a few  Presbyterians  in 
the  Village;  those  in  the  country  could  not  have  heard  of 
my  arrival.  (I  begin  now  to  think  what  I have  formerly 
suspected,  that  Donald  McDonald  is  the  prim  mover  in  this 
business,  that  he  has  brought  to  his  way  of  thinking  some  of 
his  Highland  friends,  that  through  him  Squire  McKenzie  has 
been  influenced,  and  that  the  Robertsons  too  have  been 
gained  over  to  do  what  they  have  done  by  his  persuasion. 
Now  I should  not  like  Donald  McDonald  to  be  the  leading 
man  in  a congregation  of  which  I may  be  minister.  I shall 
allow  the  matter  to  follow  its  own  course  till  I see  its  character 
more  fully  developed,  and  I trust  that  my  duty  will  become 
clear.)  Mr.  Grieve  told  me  that  he  believed  all  the  congre- 
gation in  Westminister  would  join  me  if  I should  come  to 
London,  but  that  they  would  not  like  to  separate  from  the 
Presbytery  with  which  they  are  connected  and  from  which 
they  receive  some  supply  without  seeing  whether  they  were 
to  be  supplied  with  sermon  upon  their  joining  the  London 
folks.  He  further  told  me  that  he  thought  the  English  settle- 
ment on  the  Proof  Line  were  expecting  me  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  they  would  also  join  me  if  I were  settled  in  London. 
And  now,  even  supposing  that  all  these  fragments  were  united, 
what  a labour  would  it  be  to  preach  to  them.  They  are  all 
put  together  by  no  means  equal  to  Brantford  and  Paris  united 
and  backed  by  the  Dumfries  people — nor  are  they  equal  to 
them  in  religious  character.  Oh,  how  I wish  that  Mr.  Christie 
would  come  and  settle  in  London.  Mr.  A.  Robertson  told  me 
that  since  London  has  been  supplied  with  sermon  by  Mr. 
Cronyn,  Episcopalion,  myself  and  Mr.  Millar,  that  the  Metho- 
dists have  rather  lost  ground.  This  is  just  what  I expected. 

Weather — It  has  snowed  nearly  all  day.  I think  there  are 
now  between  six  and  eight  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground; 
twenty  inches  is  considered  a good  average  fall.  Some  years 
there  have  fallen  four  feet. 

February  8th — London,  Hawley’s  Tavern.  Went  to  call 
for  Mr.  William  Lee  and  stayed  till  after  dinner.  Mr.  Alexander 
Robertson  and  Mrs.  Robertson  called  and  also  stayed  until 
after  dinner,  so  we  had  a snug  little  party  and  a good  deal  of 
agreeable  chat. 

As  I was  leaving  the  Village  I chanced  to  see  Mr.  Mc- 
Latchey  at  his  own  door.  He  seemed  very  unwilling  to  come 
and  speak  to  me,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  get  him  to  say  anything.  His  brother  came  twice  to 
the  door  and  urged  him  to  come  in  and  speak  to  the  man. 
Upon  asking  how  he  did,  I got  no  answer;  I said  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Latchey,  “I  suppose  he  has  forgotten  me.”  “Oh,  no,”  said 
he,  “but  I am  a very  candid  man;  they  have  heard  of  some 
reports  about  me  circulated  by  you.  I met  them  at  Clinton 
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and  at  York.”  I replied,  “You  are  indebted  for  that  to  your 
friend  Cairns.”  Mr.  McLatchey  has  not  been  at  Clinton 
since  I was  there,  so  that  the  reports  must  have  been  pro- 
pagated by  Cairns.  What  I said  at  York,  I have  recorded 
in  my  Journal,  and  was  nothing  but  the  truth.  Cairns  and 
he  clubbed  together  to  get  Mr.  McLatchey  to  London,  their 
unhandsome  conduct  has  recoiled  upon  themselves,  and  now 
they  would  complain  when  they  feel  the  reaction.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  What  mischief  that  fellow  Cairns  has  done 
with  his  tongue! 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Friday  McDonald  called  and  chatted 
a little.  He  informed  that  there  are  just  five  families  of 
Presbyterians  in  London,  and  one  or  two  unmarried  men. 
The  families  are  the  three  Robertsons,  his  own  and  Chas. 
Davidson’s,  making  altogether  twelve  adults.  I never  knew 
that  there  were  so  few.  He  could  not  tell  me  the  number  of 
Episcopalions  but  thinks  there  are  not  many.  He  thinks 
there  are  six  or  seven  Catholics,  the  majority  are  Methodists. 
There  are  many  who  make  no  profession.  He  says  the  people 
in  general  are  very  careless,  and  that  Sabbath  profanation  is 
very  common.  He  told  me  as  a fact  what  I had  suspected 
for  some  time,  that  Methodists  do  not  in  general  observe 
family  worship.  I must  enquire  about  this  before  I believe 
it.  It  seems  so  strange  that  men  who  pray  so  much  in  public 
should  not  pray  in  private.  Expenses  to-day,  pipes  2s. 

Weather — During  last  night  there  was  very  hard  frost, 
which  has  continued  generally  throughout  the  day.  About 
mid-day  there  were  symptoms  of  a thaw,  and  all  at  once  the 
sharp  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  Northwest,  and  the  frost 
returned.  The  climate  of  this  country  has  been  this  season 
to  the  full  as  variable  as  the  climate  in  Scotland.  Sleighing 
very  good  to-day,  consequently  it  was  a very  busy  day  in 
the  stores.  Farmers  bring  in  wheat  and  other  produce. 

Mr.  Hawley  told  me  to-day  that  he  burns  about  four 
cords  of  wood  every  day  and  that  it  does  not  cost  just  as 
much  as  half  a dollar  a cord ; butter,  a very  scarce  article  here, 
sells  at  l/3d,  currency.  The  farmers  here  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand anything  of  dairy  farming.  I think  from  all  that  I 
have  heard  that  it  would  pay  well,  but  never  can  there  be 
plenty  of  milk  and  butter  while  the  cattle  are  permitted  to 
go  at  large  in  such  severe  weather.  Mr.  Talbot  told  me 
to-day  that  cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  browsing  upon  the 
branches  of  trees;  they  prefer  this  to  the  best  hay.  He  told 
me  that  a man  will  chop  as  fast  as  fifteen  cows  can  browse, 
and  that  whenever  a tree  falls,  the  cattle  all  run  eagerly  to  it. 
They  follow  the  chopper,  seemingly  waiting  till  he  has  brought 
down  another  tree. 

February  9th,  Saturday — At  Squire  McKenzie’s.  Walk- 
ed out  to  Mr.  McKenzie’s  to  dinner  in  the  expectation  of 
getting  such  information  from  him  as  might  serve  to  guide 
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me  in  forming  an  opinion  of  what  I ought  to  do,  but  he  was 
off  to  the  village  to  give  in  the  name  of  his  daughter  for  pro- 
clamation, so  I got  no  conversation  with  him.  Got  a very 
welcome  reception  from  Mrs.  McKenzie  and  family,  and 
spent  the  evening  very  comfortably.  I find  that  the  people 
here  expect  that  I come  to  reside  amongst  them.  I shall  see. 
Expenses,  a foot  to  my  inkstand,  3s. 

Weather — During  the  day  there  was  a tendency  to  frost; 
by  the  fresh  the  snow  was  so  compressed  and  melted  away 
that  there  is  not  now  more  of  it  than  two  inches  deep  on  the 
grounds.  The  roads  very  slippery,  and  soft  where  the  snow 
was  melted  away. 

February  10th,  Sabbath — London  (The  Inn).  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie came  home  this  a.m.  to  breakfast.  His  manner  of 
talking  was  so  positive  and  so  dogmatic  that  I did  not  like  it, 
but  I only  laughed  as  on  the  former  occasion.  Mr.  Mc- 
Williams, the  intended  son-in-law,  came  with  him.  He,  like 
McKenzie,  is  a strong  establishment  man,  a very  unreason- 
able one.  Preached  to  the  Highlanders  in  the  forenoon  from 
I.  John  2-1.  The  sermon  never  went  better  off.  The  school 
house  was  quite  full,  perhaps  there  were  forty-five  present; 
they  all  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  There  were  present  some 
Methodists  and  an  Universalist  or  two.  Donald  McDonald 
confirmed  the  account  I had  formerly  heard  that  many  of 
the  Methodists  do  not  observe  family  worship.  I must 
enquire  further,  the, evidence  is  not  sufficient  yet.  Came  into 
London  and  preached  from  Matthew  22:  37,  38,  to  school 
full  of  people.  There  were  present  all  the  gentility  and  talent 
of  the  place.  The  sermon  went  pretty  well  off,  though  not 
so  well  as  I wished.  The  consequence  of  there  being  nobody 
to  sing,  we  had  no  praises.  There  were  present  five  or  six 
men  from  what  is  called  the  Scotch  Settlement,  seven  or  eight 
miles  up  the  Proof  Line.  They  had  come  down  to  hear  me 
and  to  invite  me  to  go  up  and  preach  to  them.  I promised 
to  go  up  to  them.  Spent  the  evening  with  the  Robertsons. 
Their  brother  who  went  homewards  ill  of  consumption  died 
five  days  after  he  sailed  from  New  York.  They  had  just 
received  the  message  of  his  death  from  home  and  were  all  in 
grief.  Received  a most  welcome  letter  to-day  from  my  dear 
Isabella,  informing  me  of  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  Wm. 
Tune,  dated  the  31st  of  October,  saying  that  Mary  and  Anna 
were  there  well  and  happy.  Isabella  informs  me  also  that 
John  Hart  and  Jessie  and  Alexander  have  had  bad  colds  but 
are  now  better;  for  this  recovery  I deserve  to  give  thanks  to 
God,  the  Almighty  Preserver.  Isabella  also  informs  me  that 
Mr.  Christie  had  called  on  his  way  to  the  West.  What  a pity 
that  he  was  not  here  before.  I hope  he  may  come  in  safety 
and  be  helpful  to  me  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  for  verily  there 
is  much  need. 

Weather — In  the  morning  frosty,  about  ten  a.m.  it  began 
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to  snow  and  continued  so  till  about  four  p.m. ; toward  bed- 
time the  frost  pretty  hard ; all  the  snow  that  fell  did  not 
exceed  an  inch. 

The  day,  though  spent  in  preaching,  was  not  vevy  like  a 
Sabbath.  How  I do  desire  to  be  settled  and  to  have  my 
family  around  me.  God  grant  it. 

February  11th,  Monday — London  Inn.  Dined  to-day 
with  Dr.  Lee  and  spent  a very  agreeable  afternoon.  Donald 
McDonald  came  to  call  for  me  and  gave  me  every  encourage- 
ment in  his  power.  He  seems  to  think  that  there  will  be  a 
very  good  congregation  at  London,  that  the  people  o West- 
minster might  come  to  the  village  and  so  might  most  of  the 
Highlanders.  The  greatest  difficulty  exists  with  those  on 
the  Proof  Line  and  the  English  settlement,  but  that  the  diffi- 
culty could  be  got  over.  The  fact  is,  I expect,  that  the  Eng- 
lish settlement  must  belong  to  some  other  Church  to  be  formed 
beyond  it.  The  places  about  London  are  very  inconveniently 
situated  for  being  formed  into  a church. 

Mr.  Elliott  Grieve  and  Mr.  Beattie  called  in  the  after- 
noon and  chatted  a long  time.  Mr.  Grieve’s  object  was  to 
get  the  extract  from  the  minutes  of  Presbytery  regarding  me 
and  Mr.  Bills’  recommendatory  letter,  in  order  to  show  them 
to  the  Westminster  folks,  so  as  to  remove  any  difficulty  respect- 
ing my  connection  with  the  Presbytery.  He  and  Mr.  Beattie 
seemed  much  surprised  at  the  extract  being  so  different  from 
what  Cairns  had  said  to  them.  They  would  have  said  a great 
deal  respecting  Mr.  McLatchey  if  I would  have  given  them 
opportunity.  But  even  though  I rather  waived  the  subject, 
I heard  them  say  that  they  had  found  him  out  telling  false- 
hood— that  he  had  impudence  for  anything,  that  he  was  very 
near  entrapping  them  on  Sabbath  last  as  he  did  on  a former 
occasion.  The  meaning  of  these  expressions  I did  not  under- 
stand and  I did  not  ask?  It  is  a bad  thing  to  encourage 
people  to  speak  ill  of  anybody,  especially  of  ministers,  because 
the  usefulness  of  the  clergy  depends  upon  their  character — I 
might  in  a sly  way  have  wormed  out  of  them  a good  deal 
of  scandal  and  piously  affected  to  lament  the  ill  he  had  done, 
but  I am  not  equal  to  a thing  of  the  kind — perhaps  it  is  selfish- 
ness for  I could  not  have  done  in  such  a way  as  would  not 
have  exposed  me  to  the  suspicion  of  delighting  in  the  ill  which 
they  spoke  of;  I could  not  bear  that  this  should  be  thought 
of  me.  Engaged  to  preach  at  Westminster  on  Wednesday. 

Andrew  Beattie,  an  old  man  from  Eskdalemin,  who  lives 
down  near  St.  Thomas,  called  to-day.  He  seems  to  be  a good 
man,  to  have  a delight  in  evangelical  preaching.  He  gave  a 
very  high  character  to  Mr.  Millar.  He  said  that  the  people 
of  this  country  do  not  in  general  know  about  preaching, 
that  after  they  have  heard  a sermon  they  cannot  tell  whether 
the  subject  was  well  or  ill-handled;  they  will  only  say  of  the 
minister  that  he  was  very  smart — or  in  other  words  he  meant, 
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notwithstanding  all  the  cry  which  Methodists  make  about 
religion,  that  they  do  not  understand  it.  The  old  man  ap- 
peared to  me  to  talk  very  sensibly,  and  very  much  like  a 
Scotchman.  He  does  not  think  much  of  the  information  of 
the  Americans.  How  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Ameri- 
cans talk  about  everything,  but  chiefly  about  dollars,  whereas 
Andrew  Beattie  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Bible 
while  tending  his  flocks  amongst  the  moors  of  the  South  of 
Scotland.  It  will  be  long  ere  America  contains  a population 
resembling  the  shepherds  of  Etterick  and  Yamous,  of  Liddles- 
dale  and  Ayrsboro — there  used  to  live  men  of  God  who  fed 
upon  the  Gospel  and  who  loved  it,  the  pure  marrow  of  the 
truth— O God. 

Expenses:  Postage,  9s.;  Snuff,  Is. 

Weather — To-day  was  frosty  in  the  morning,  about  mid- 
day it  was  fresh  and  the  sun  shone  very  brightly,  the  air 
cloudy  all  afternoon,  about  dark  it  began  to  snow  very  heavily; 
wind  rose  about  bedtime  and  drifted  the  snow.  Sleighing' 
pretty  good,  and  the  Village  thronged  and  busy. 

February  12th,  Tuesday — London,  Hawley’s  Inn.  Walked 
out  to  Donald  McDonald’s  to  dinner  and  to  converse  about 
the  farm  in  his  neighborhood  that  is  for  sale.  In  consequence 
of  there  being  better  than  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
I could  not  see  the  land.  The  situation  is  very  good  and  the 
timber  indicates  good  soil.  The  lot  is  well  watered  and  I 
suppose  would  be  not  a bad  bargain,  but  I can  do  nothing 
about  it  till  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  here  and  till 
the  snow  be  off  the  ground. 

Expenses,  tobacco  6s  York — 3d  Sterling. 

Weather — During  last  night  there  fell  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  snow.  It  has  not  been  very  cold  to-day  and  about 
bedtime  the  appearance  of  the  weather  indicated  an  approach- 
ing thaw. 

February  13th,  Wednesday — Westminster  (Mr.  Grieves). 
After  breakfast  Mr.  Grieve  sent  his  sleigh  for  me  to  take  me 
out  to  his  house.  Preached  in  the  school  of  Westminster  to 
about  forty-five  persons,  from  John  12-32.  The  sermon 
never  went  better  off.  After  the  sermon  the  people  held  a 
meeting  to  deliberate  on  what  they  ought  to  do  in  regard  to 
getting  a minister.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  they 
should  assist  the  other  Presbyterian  communities  in  this 
district  in  supporting  me.  The  above  resolution  was  signed 
by  seventeen  males,  most  of  them  I believe  heads  of  families. 
If  I shall  find  that  the  English  settlement  concurs  with  them 
there  is  here  an  opening  for  me  which  I may  embrace  if  I 
may  judge  it  for  good.  I am  very  much  perplexed  what  to 
do.  I like  Brantford  people  best,  but  I think  here  are  best 
opportunities  for  my  family  and  my  mission. 

Mr.  Grieve’s  family  were  all  exceedingly  kind.  Adam 
Beattie,  from  the  English  settlement  was  at  Mr.  Grieve’s. 
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With  him  I sent  notice  of  my  intention  to  preach  at  his  place 
on  Sabbath.  Just  before  setting  from  Mr.  Grieve’s,  a gentle- 
man travelling  by  the  stage  brought  me  the  Brantford  and 
the  Dumfries  petition.  The  Brantford  petition  is  to  this 
effect: 

“To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Proudfoot: 

“Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Brantford,  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  we  are  very  desirous 
you  should  settle  in  our  neighborhood.  The  infant  state  of 
the  town  will  not  enable  us  to  contribute  largely  for  the  sup- 
port of  a clergyman,  particularly  as  we  are  building  a church 
by  subscription;  nevertheless,  we  are  willing  to  render  every 
support  which  may  be  found  necessary.” 

Signed  by  sixty-five. 

The  Dumfries’  petition  was  to  this  effect: 

“February  4th,  1833. 

“To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Proudfoot: 

“Sir, — We  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
your  intimation  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath  last  to  solicit  a con- 
tinuation of  your  very  acceptable  services  or  such  of  your 
livelihood  as  may  be  afforded  by  your  Synod.  A few  of  us 
are  members  of  your  Church,  who  have  long  been  destitute 
of  any  society  with  which  they  could  conscientiously  unite  in 
Christian  fellowship,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  friendly  to  Presby- 
terian Church  Government.  We,  therefore,  the  undersigned, 
entreat,  whatever  the  inhabitants  of  Brantford  may  resolve 
on,  that  we  may  not  be  forgotten  in  your  labor  of  love.” 

Signed  by  forty-four  persons,  male  and  female. 

The  paper  from  Paris,  which  I half  expected,  has  not  come. 
The  fault  is  I suspect  my  own,  as  I did  not  fix  the  day  of  their 
sending  it,  with  sufficient  distinctness. 

I have  got  into  my  possession  four  of  the  circulars  of  the 
London  District,  containing  the  list  of  sums  subscribed,  but 
as  I have  not  got  them  all,  I shall  not  answer  them  till  they 
all  come  into  my  hands. 

To-day  it  has  snowed  in  a style  such  as  I never  knew  it 
to  snow  before;  from  morning  until  night  it  has  never  ceased. 
There  fell,  I think,  not  less  than  a foot  deep  of  snow. 

February  14th,  Thursday — London  (Inn).  Mr.  Grieve 
sent  me  into  London  in  his  sleigh  this  a.m.  The  sleighing 
excellent.  Met  at  the  Inn,  Mr.  Goading,  a storekeeper  at 
Goderich,  together  with  his  wife  and  his  brother’s  wife.  They 
gave  me  a warm  welcome  to  Goderich  and  every  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  a Presbyterian  Church  may  be  formed 
there.  Mr.  Goading  offered  to  take  me  in  his  sleigh  to 
Goderich  on  Saturday.  I wish  I had  a preacher  or  two  to* 
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occupy  the  ground.  Were  a preacher  here  to  settle  forth- 
with, Goderich  might  become  a Presbyterian  Church.  The 
ground  would  be  occupied  and  that  is  a great  matter.  Made 
several  acquaintances  to-day  who  may  be  of  use  to  me  at 
Kettle  Creek,  and  also  if  I settle  at  London.  Sold  a copy  of 
the  testimony  to  Mr.  Grieve  for  2/6  Sterling.  Though  this  is 
the  Fast  Day  or  Thanksgiving  Day,  I saw  no  symptoms  of 
its  being  kept.  There  was  service  in  the  English  Church;  I 
was  not  engaged.  During  the  whole  day  there  has  been  a 
riotous  noise  in  the  Inn.  I would  not  live  in  a Canada  Inn 
if  I could  avoid  it.  The  day  has  been  very  agreeable;  the 
sun  shone  warmly,  walking  very  agreeable  where  the  road 
was  anyways  tramped. 

February  15th,  Friday — Mr.  Donaldson’s  in  London. 
Left  Mr.  Hawley’s  Inn  this  morning  in  order  to  fulfil  my 
engagement  to  preach  to  the  Scotch  and  English  Settlements. 
Got  a loan  of  Mr.  Jas.  Campbell’s  mare,  which  I rode  to  his 
brother’s  and  left  there.  The  road  very  tolerable  where 
sleighs  had  passed.  Walked  from  Jas.  Campbell’s  (where  I 
dined)  to  Mr.  Donaldson’s,  about  two  miles.  Mr.  Donaldson 
came  from  Loch  Evne  head,  was  a weaver,  a member  of  the 
established  church,  a good  man  so  far  as  I could  judge  from 
conversation.  He  has  three  daughters  and  three  sons.  They 
were  struggling  with  difficulties  in  the  old  Country  and  now 
they  are  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty.  After  many  inquiries 
about  the  Old  Country  we  had  much  edifying  conversation. 
The  extravagances  of  Methodism  were  often  referred  to. 
These  people  are  certainly  honoured  to  do  a great  deal  of 
good  and  yet  they  are  chargeable  with  as  many  follies  as  one 
could  well  suppose  attachable  to  men  who  do  so  much  from, 
as  they  say,  the  fear  of  God.  John  Campbell  assured  me 
that  he  is  most  intimate  with  many  Methodist  families,  and 
that  to  his  certain  knowledge  they  do  not  observe  family 
worship.  And  further,  that  they  do  not  make  conscience  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath  holy.  He  knows  many  who,  after  giving 
an  account  of  their  experience,  much  to  their  credit,  will  go 
home  and  chop  wood  on  the  Sabbath.  From  all  that  I can 
learn  Methodists  are  better  at  talking  about  religion  than 
practising  it.  Mr.  Donaldson  says  that  he  has  known  them 
tell  what  he  was  certain  were  lies  in  their  class  meetings. 
Every  person  of  Scottish  origin  is  shocked  at  the  absurdities 
and  unpieties  of  their  camp  meetings. 

Saw  several  Highlanders  to-day  whose  names  I shall  put 
down  when  I have  got  the  list  of  all  in  this  part  of  London. 

Mr.  Hawley  charged  me  for  the  time  I have  been  in  his 
house  $3.00  = 15/-  currency,  which  is  not  high,  but  which  the 
people  ought  to  have  saved  for  me. 

The  day  has  been  agreeable.  There  is  about  twelve  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  sleighing  excellent.  Not  very  well 
to-day,  having  caught  cold. 
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February  16th,  Saturday — Mr.  Donaldson’s  in  London. 
Went  down  to  John  Campbell’s  to  preach  and  baptize. 
Preached  to  about  twenty  people  from  Joshua  24-15.  The 
people  were  exceedingly  attentive.  They  were  all  High- 
landers. Jas.  Campbell  is  from  Nova  Scotia,  his  wife,  Ann 
Grant,  is  also  from  Nova  Scotia.  She  cannot  speak  a word  of 
English,  nor  understand  it.  The  children’s  names  are  Mar- 
garet, born  on  September  24th,  1831,  and  Hannah,  born  on 
the  11th  October.  John  Campbell  was  not  a member  of  any 
Church.  He  had  a very  good  certificate;  he  is,  I think,  a 
very  good  man.  I was  not  very  anxious  to  baptize  his  children 
in  the  circumstances,  but  as  he  had  gotten  his  other  children 
baptized,  and  as  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  sesession  to 
baptize  in  similar  circumstances,  and  as  an  opportunity  might 
not  again  soon  occur  I was  prevailed  upon,  or  rather  I pre- 
vailed upon  myself  to  baptize  them. 

There  is  a considerable  number  of  Highlanders  here- 
abouts, who  are  in  possession  of  good  lands,  and  who  in  a 
short  time  will  be  comfortable.  Mine  host  gave  me  the 
following  names:  Mr.  McMahon,  Mr.  McMahon,  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon, Mr.  McMahon,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Geo. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Jas.  Fraser,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  McFarlane,  Mr.  McFarlane, 
Mr.  McFarlane,  Mr.  McMillin,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Carmichael.  All  these  are  heads  of  families,- who  have  numer- 
ous families.  All  of  them  are  either  Presbyterians  or  favour 
Presbyterianism  and  most  of  them  have  subscribed  for  me 
to  preach  to  them,  taking  London  and  the  rest  of  the  places 
altogether. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the  English  Settlement,  brought  me 
up  to  Donaldson’s  from  Mr.  John  Campbell’s  in  his  sleigh 
and  stopped  to  chat  a while.  He  informed  me  that  Mr.  Bell 
had  written  to  the  English  settlement  to  enquire  how  they 
now  stood  for  that  he  had  heard  that  I had  been  amongst 
them,  and  that  he  had  written  to  say  they  were  just  as  they 
formerly  were  and  that  they' were  looking  to  the  Presbytery 
as  usual  for  supply  of  sermon.  Now  this  is  somewhat  awkward 
and  yet  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  it  would  not  have  been 
wise  in  them  to  have  given  up  connexion  with  the  Presbytery 
till  they  should  see  how  they  were  to  be  provided.  And  yet 
if  they  were  cordial  they  might  have  waited  a week. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  called  to  chat  a 
while.  He  is  rather  a liberal  thinker  but  is  under  the  influence 
of  strong  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  kirk  at  home,  but  he  wisely 
sees  no  need  for  the  distinctions  being  brought  to  this  Country. 
I do  not  dispute  his  nonsense,  knowing  that  the  controversy 
will  be  managed  4,000  miles  off  with  far  better  effect.  In 
conversing  with  him,  he  said  that  if  a chapel  were  to  be  built 
about  the  Proof  Line  four  miles  hence,  that  the  forenoon 
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service  might  be  there  and  the  afternoon  service  here,  that 
that  would  suit  both  congregations  and  be  not  too  much  for 
a minister  on  one  Sabbath,  and  that  the  other  Sabbath  might 
be  in  the  Village  of  London  so  that  all  places  of  this  District 
could  have  sermon  every  other  Sabbath  day  till  they  became 
so  strong  that  they  could  support  two  ministers.  This  has 
feasibility  in  it. 

Everybody  here  still  speaks  of  the  Methodists.  Mr. 
Donaldson  told  me  a good  thing.  A Methodist  minister  was 
declaiming  against  ministers  being  learned,  said  that  it  was 
never  intended  that  they  should  get  human  learning,  and 
that  human  learning  rendered  them  useless.  Mr.  Donaldson 
in  refuting  this  nonsense  said:  “Don’t  you  see  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  was  instructed  by  Gamaliel  was  kept  moving 
between  Jerusalem  and  Spain,  and  was  sent  wherever  there 
were  learned  men  to  cope  with,  while  John  was  sent  to  the 
Island  of  Patmos  to  contemplate  the  visions  of  the  Almighty, 
a sphere  of  labour  not  bigger  than  the  Township  of  London. 
Now  who  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  best  fitted 
to  be  an  Apostle,  the  man  of  learning  or  the  illiterate  man!” 

The  Methodists  use  some  extraordinary  phrases  in  their 
ignorance.  One  of  them  said  that  Paul  ought  to  have  his 
tongue  taken  out  of  his  head  for  having  spoken  so  much  of 
election.  This  is  very  like  what  an  Antiburgher  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  if  Peter  were  to  come  and  preach  he  would 
not  hear  him  if  he  were  not  an  Antiburgher. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  told  me  yesterday  that  there  has  not 
been  a month  since  he  came  to  this  country  that  there  has 
not  been  frost,  that  the  warm  summer  days  are  frequently 
succeeded  by  frosty  nights.  I have  been  told  that  owing  to 
this  cause  fruit  trees  do  not  succeed  in  the  Township  of  Lon- 
don. So  after  all  this  is  not  the  paradise  I have  heard  it 
represented  to  be.  I have  heard  before  this,  and  I suppose 
noted  it  down,  that  there  is  a large  tract  along  the  Thames 
very  subject  to  frost,  and  that  corn  and  cucumbers  and  melons 
are  uncertain  crops.  This  is  not  very  good  heartening.  John 
Campbell  does  not  think  this  Upper  Canada  is  very  superior 
to  Nova  Scotia,  that  he  lived  in  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as  he  is 
likely  to  do  here,  and  yet  he  is  in  what  is  considered  the  best 
land  in  the  London  Township. 

Mr.  Campbell  showed  me  a tree  (covered  with  snow) 
which  is  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  branches 
begin.  It  is  not  the  half  of  this  across. 

When  Smibert  came  to  this  country  he  fancied  when  he 
heard  of  the  Town  Line,  that  there  was  meant  by  it,  a string 
or  cord  stretched  by  Government  to  guide  emigrants  in  their 
way.  What  an  ignoramus!  I hear  nothing  to  the  praise  of 
this  townsman  of  mine. 

Weather — The  snow  is  lying  undiminished  on  the  ground. 
During  last  night  it  was  excessively  cold,  so  that  I could  not 
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sleep;  to-day  the  weather  has  been  clear  and  rather  pleasant, 
but  cold.  Sleighing  is  excellent,  as  the  snow  is  still  a foot  in 
depth.  Towards  evening  it  has  become  much  colder,  and  has 
made  me  anxious  how  I may  sleep. 

February  17th — Mr.  Adam  Beattie’s,  London,  7th  Con.- 
Lot  30.  Preached  to-day  in  the  school  house  of  the  Scotch 
Settlement  from  John  12-32.  The  house  was  more  crowded 
than  ever  I saw  any  place  of  worship.  There  were  between 
140  and  150  persons  in  it,  and  all  of  them  were  deeply  atten- 
tive, and  all  of  them  were  pleased  with  him  whom  they  con- 
sider as  their  minister  (in  this  they  may  be  mistaken).  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  family  were  exceedingly  kind  and  in  a very  warm 
manner  expressed  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  me  again.  At 
church  saw  Mr.  Bryce,  who  lives  on  the  Proof  Line.  He 
warmly  invited  me  to  come  to  his  place  and  preach  to  the 
people  there.  Mr.  Bryce  is  reported  to  be  an  excellent  man, 
and  it  is  said  that  a very  considerable  congregation  might  be 
collected  at  the  school  house  in  his  neighborhood.  I left  the 
good  folks  there  with  friendly  impressions  towards  them. 

Mr.  Adam  Beattie  came  with  a sleigh  to  conduct  me  to 
the  English  Settlement.  There  came  with  him  also  a Mr. 
Taylor,  a native  of  Northumberland.  They  drove  me  over 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  an  hour  and  one-half  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’ (or  Whellans’),  when  I dined.  It  occurred  to  me 
amidst  the  welcome  which  I received  from  Mr.  Whellans 
there  was  a general  coldness — not  that  he  wished  to  show 
coldness — not  that  he  meant  to  let  me  see  it,  but  that  kind 
of  manner  which  would  be  expected  from  one  who  had  another 
object  in  view. 

When  I entered  the  Gospel  House  I was  very  much  struck 
with  the  smallness  of  the  congregation.  There  were  not 
forty-five  persons  present,  including  old  and  young.  This 
was  the  more  noticeable  by  me  because  I had  always  under- 
stood that  the  English  Settlement  is  the  most  numerous, 
whereas  it  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  Scotch  Settlement, 
and  is  in  point  of  worldly  respectability  inferior  to  it,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  appearance. 

After  sermon  there  was  not  one  came  forward  to  ask  me 
to  his  house — I was  glad  to  offer  myself  to  Christopher  Waugh 
in  whose  house  I had  formerly  lodged.  Mr.  Waugh,  while 
very  willing  that  I should  go  with  him,  asked  Mr.  Adam 
Beattie  to  take  me  to  his  house,  thinking  that  a walk  of  three 
miles  after  such  travelling  as  I had  had  would  be  rather  too 
much,  so  I slipped  into  Mr.  Beattie’s  sleigh  and  came  to  his 
house.  Mr.  Beattie’s  house  is  the  warmest  log  house  I have 
seen  and  I was  very  comfortable  but  I was  vexed  that  I had 
encumbered  him.  There  were  only  two  beds  and  in  these 
were  to  be  stowed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beattie,  five  children  and 
myself.  I took  the  oldest  boy  for  a bedfellow  and  would 
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have  taken  more  but  they  would  not  allow  it;  so  in  the  other 
bed  there  were  stowed  father  and  mother  and  four  children. 

Spent  the  Sabbath  evening  in  a manner  not  uncomfort- 
able— the  conversation  was  sustained  with  difficulty,  but  in 
general  it  was  not  unsuitable  to  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  had  dined  with  me  at  Mr.  Donald- 
son’s, gave  me  a list  of  the  English  Settlement,  so  far  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whereof  the 
following  is  a copy: 


Concess.  Lot  Male  Female 

13  32  Edward  Dunn 1 

13  32  John  Hedley,  wife  and  family 4 4 

12  28  Mr.  Robert  Robson 0 1 

11  29  Mr.  Wm.  Whellans,  wife  and  family  7 4 

10  31  Mr.  John  Scott,  wife  and  family 3 4 

10  32  Wm.  Robson,  wife  and  family 3 3 

10  32  Wm.  Robson,  wife  and  family 3 5 

10  31  Richard  Scott 1 

10  29  John  Stelson,  wife  and  family 4 3 

9 27  John  Stevenson,  wife  and  family 3 1 

9 26  Ralph  Ard,  wife  and  family 3 7 

9 26  Edward  Charlton,  wife  and  family ....  2 7 

9 32  Harry  Scott 1 0 

8 31  George  Scott,  wife  and  family 3 10 

8 29  Andrew  Taylor 1 

8 29  Robert  Taylor 1 

7 30  Adam  Beattie,  wife  and  family 4 3 

5 29  Christopher  Waugh,  wife  and  family  4 6 


48  58 

Church  of  England  Members,  who  support  the  Presby- 
terian Church: 


Concess.  Lot  Male  Female 

13  30  W.  Shipley  and  wife 1 1 

13  30  Geo.  Robson,  wife  and  family 2 3 

12  31  Jeremiah  Robson 1 

12  28  Robt.  Robson,  wife  and  family 4 1 

8 < 27  John  Noble,  wife  and  family 3 4 

8 30  Wm.  Calvert 2 4 

Wm.  Robson 1 


14  13 

P.  S. — There  are  two  Presbyterian  families  not  mentioned 
because  they  do  not  give  to  the  Support  of  this  church,  and 
we  expect  two  families  more  in  the  spring. 

(Signed)  H.  Stevenson. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  what  is  called  the  Presbyterian 
English  Settlement  consists  of  105  souls,  that  there  are  27 
souls  connected  with  six  Episcopal  families,  who  give  support 
to  the  cause,  in  all  132  souls.  It  must  be  added  that  there 
are  six  families  of  Presbyterians  who  belong  to  the  Antiburgher 
Church.  These  six  families  may  be  voted  as  numbering  as 
many  as  the  six  Episcopal  families  but  they  are  a source  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength,  to  the  church  in  connection  with 
the  Synod  of  Upper  Canada.  I believe  the  congregation  has 
subscribed  £21  currency  to  the  support  of  religious  ordinances. 

Weather — The  day  has  been  mild  and  agreeable,  about 
bed  time  it  began  to  rain;  much  snow  was  melted. 

February  18,  Monday — At  Squire  McKenzie’s.  Left 
Mr.  Beattie’s  after  breakfast  and  came  over  to  Mr.  Waugh’s 
for  dinner.  Had  a great  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Waugh 
respecting  the  Church  and  respecting  their  joining  with  the 
other  Presbyterians  in  the  Township  in  support  of  a minister. 
Mr.  Waugh  told  me  the  contents  of  a letter  which  Mr.  Bell, 
Streetsville,  had  written  to  him,  the  purport  of  which  so  far 
as  he  could  remember  is  this: 

Mr.  Bell  had  heard  that  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  gone  to  the 
English  Settlement  and  to  London,  that  he  was  authorized 
to  preach  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery,  that  he  (Mr. 
Bell)  had  heard  that  Mr.  Proudfoot  intended  to  join  himself 
to  the  Kirk  party  in  London,  that  Mr.  Bell  reminded  the 
English  Settlement  that  they  were  a congregation  belonging 
to  his  Presbytery,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  connect 
themselves  with  the  Kirk  gentry.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Waugh  has  not  reported  the  contents  of  the  letter  accurately, 
but  supposing  that  he  has  got  the  impression  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son gave  the  same  account  of  it,  what  a double  fellow  is  Bell. 
He  is,  I now  find,  anxious  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  my  way. 
I have  felt  this  before  and  I now  begin  to  feel  it  more.  He 
is  certainly  far  more  disposed  to  advance  his  own  interests 
than  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  I shall,  however, 
abstain  from  more  of  this  until  I get  the  letter  to  C.  Waugh, 
which  I shall  insert  at  full  length  when  I get  it. 

After  dinner  came  over  to  Mr.  McKenzie’s,  where  I 
received  as  usual  a hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Waugh  brought 
me  on  my  way  for  a mile  and  gave  me  a full  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  Antiburgher’s  party,  which  says  (if  he  spoke  true) 
little  for  them  or  the  Antiburgher  minister  who  turned  them. 

The  Township  of  London,  so  far  as  I have  seen  it,  consists 
of  excellent  soil.  The  timber  is  all  hard,  mostly  oak,  elm, 
ash,  cherry,  very  much  maple,  butternut  and  ironwood. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  very  large,  but  in  general  the  wood  is 
not  heavy  and  it  is  not  very  thick  upon  the  ground.  I think 
it  would  not  require  much  to  clear  an  acre.  Mr.  Beattie  says 
that  the  account  which  I got  from  John  Campbell  respecting 
the  prevalence  of  frost  in  the  London  District  is  not  altogether 
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true — though  it  is  correct  with  regard  to  the  last  summer, 
which  was  a very  untoward  one.  C.  Waugh  now  owns  300 
acres  in  the  Township  of  London,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  will  be  a valuable  property. 

Mr.  Fraser  (on  the  Proof  Line)  told  me  yesterday  that 
so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  that  the  account  I had  heard 
respecting  the  Methodists  not  praying  in  their  families  is  not 
correct.  They  who  are  really  Methodists  are  more  exemplary 
in  this  respect  than  the  Presbyterians,  but  there  are  very 
many  who  attend  the  Methodist  meetings  and  who  call  them- 
selves Methodists,  but  who  are  not  and  that  these  bring  a 
reproach  upon  the  Methodists  just  as  nominal  professors  do 
upon  other  communions.  How  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  a very  plain  subject. 

In  the  evening  got  a long  account  from  Squire  McKenzie 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  of  the  taking  of  Antwerp  and 
Bergoo-on-Loom.  His  account  corresponded  with  all  authentic 
accounts  I had  ever  read  respecting  these  transactions. 

Weather — All  day  the  snow  has  been  very  soft  and  walk- 
ing hard  work.  In  the  evening  it  began  to  freeze  and  by 
bedtime  all  was  ice  again. 

February  19th — London  (Mr.  Hawley’s).  After  break- 
fast walked  down  to  London  with  Mr.  McMillan,  who  gave 
a full  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  spent  his  summers  in 
the  woods  while  employed  in  surveying  the  land  and  in  giving 
a description  of  the  soil.  He  confirmed  the  account  I had 
heard  from  Mr.  John  Campbell  respecting  the  prevalence  of 
frost  in  the  London  Township  during  summer.  At  the  time 
he  told  me  that  the  land  about  Lake  Simcoe  is  very  inferior 
to  the  land  in  London.  Now  I had  heard  that  the  land  in 
that  District  is  of  superior  quality.  Every  person  here  be- 
lieves that  his  own  District  is  the  best — so  that  no  man  is  to 
be  believed  when  he  is  speaking  of  any  other  District.  When 
I came  to  London  I called  for  Messrs.  Robertson,  expecting 
to  receive  an  invitation  by  one  of  them  to  his  house,  but  I 
found  I must  as  formerly  take  up  my  abode  at  the  Inn.  As 
I came  into  the  Village  I felt  much  depressed  with  my  pros- 
pects. London,  including  Westminster,  the  Scotch  and 
English  and  Highland  Settlements,  will  demand  a degree 
of  exertion  beyond  what  I am  able  for.  Brantford  is  a place 
much  more  to  my  taste — but  is  very  far  from  being  so  advant- 
ageous for  my  family. 

Expenses:  Tobacco  pipe,  4j^d;  snuff,  2/4. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  and  D.  McDonald  called  and 
talked  a while  in  order,  I suppose,  to  show  me  some  attention. 

Weather — In  the  morning  very  hard  frost;  as  the  sun 
grew  warm,  the  frost  gave  way,  and  the  roads  became  slippery. 
In  the  evening  the  frost  returned  and  froze  all  into  ice.  What 
a variable  climate. 

Mr.  McMillan  told  me  that  he  believes  the  whole  of 
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Upper  Canada,  except  on  the  Lake  Erie  shore  is  subject  to 
frost  in  summer.  He  confirmed  the  account  which  John 
Campbell  gave  me  and  which  Christopher  Waugh  denied, 
viz.:  That  there  is  in  the  interior  of  the  country  frost  often 
in  summer  and  that  there  does  not  elapse  a month  without 
it.  It  is  strange  that  on  so  plain  a subject  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth. 

Mr.  McMillan  has  been  in  the  Village  all  day  endeavor- 
ing to  get  someone  to  marry  him.  His  case  is  a peculiar  one. 
It  is  as  follows:  Every  person,  in  order  to  marry,  must  be 
proclaimed  three  several  Sabbaths,  or  get  a license  from  Mr. 
Grovenor.  Now  Mr.  Cronyn  had  proclaimed  him  twice, 
and  then  gone  to  New  York,  empowering  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Methodist,  to  proclaim  him  the  third  time.  Mr.  Jackson, 
for  a reason  which  is  not  given,  did  not  do  it,  so  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  (Mr.  McMillan)  was  fully  proclaimed-’- 
consequently  no  magistrate  will  marry  him.  The  couple 
must  therefore  wait  till  Mr.  Cronyn  comes  home  and  preaches 
a Sabbath  in  order  to  proclamation,  and  this  after  the  com- 
pany have  been  invited,  the  bread  baked,  the  dresses  ail 
put  in  order,  and  their  minds  wrought  up  to  anxiety — how 
provoking! 

Spent  the  evening  with  a tea  party  in  Mr.  Wm.  Robert- 
son’s. It  was  a dull  concern. 

February  20th,  Wednesday — London,  Mr.  Hawley’s. 
Occupied  in  writing  to  my  dear  wife — the  letter  to  be  sent  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  to  proceed  to  New  York  on  Thursday. 
I forgot  to  mention  in  my  Journal  of  Friday  and  Saturday 
last  that  while  the  sun  was  shining  I saw  a very  great  many 
insects  crawling  upon  the  snow.  It  appeared  strange  to  me 
that  these  should  have  been  brought  to  life  by  so  moderate 
a heat  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  live  for  hours  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow.  I am  not  entomologist  enough  to  know 
the  name  of  the  insect.  I have  seen  the  same  kind  of  insects 
in  the  house  since.  There  was  brought  into  the  Village  yester- 
day for  sale,  2 pounds  honey — very  good.  It  was  sold  at 
lOd  per  pound  currency.  Butter  is  1/6  currency. 

A man  has  been  found  hanged  on  a tree  on  the  Goderich 
Road.  The  reasons  why  he  has  done  this  rash  act  are,  it  is 
said,  that  he  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  Canada  what 
he  expected.  He  expected  to  have  lived  much  easier  in 
Canada  than  he  found  he  could  do.  Also,  that  he  thought 
there  was  no  Saviour  for  him.  Poor  man!  I have  not  heard 
whether  he  has  a wife  and  family. 

Some  day  last  week  a man  in  the  Township  was  felling 
a tree.  It  slipped  in  falling  and  broke  both  of  his  legs.  I 
have  heard  of  many  instances  of  men  being  killed  while 
chopping  in  the  bush.  There  must  be  considerable  danger, 
and  perhaps  there  is  considerable  carelessness. 

Wrote  a long  letter  to  Miss  Aitchison  of  Drummore 
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which  I sent  per  Mr.  Robertson,  to  be  read  by  Mrs.  Proudfoot 
before  it  go  away.  It  consisted  principally  of  thanks  to  her 
for  what  she  and  her  father  and  mother  have  done  for  Mary, 
and  some  news  about  myself  and  the  country. 

Weather — The  day  has  been  very  agreeable.  The  frost 
continues  but  it  is  not  unpleasantly  cold — the  snow  is  very 
slowly  disappearing. 

Expenses:  Tobacco,  3d. 

February  21st,  Thursday — Mr.  Bryce,  13th  Con.  16th 
Lot.  This  morning  a Mr.  Robert  Cameron  from  Nissouri, 
having  heard  of  me  in  the  village,  called  for  me  in  the  Inn. 
He  told  me  of  the  destitute  state  of  the  Scots  in  Nissouri  and 
Oxford.  They  were  most  anxious  to  have  some  Presbyterian 
to  preach  to  them,  that  he  and  his  two  brothers  would  con- 
tribute one  hundred  dollars,  that  his  father  would  contribute 
as  much  as  either  of  them  and  that  between  Oxford  and 
Nissouri  he  had  no  doubt  that  something  like  a salary  might 
be  raised.  I was  very  much  pleased  with  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  particularly  with  this,  that  he  seemed  to  speak 
as  one  who  relished  the  Gospel  and  who  would  rejoice  in 
hearing  it.  I give  thanks  to  God  for  his  having  opened 
another  door  for  the  Gospel,  and  I pray  that  it  may  be  soon 
in  my  power  to  preach  to  them  and  that  I may  be  enabled 
to  commend  the  Saviour  to  them  as  that  good  may  be  done. 
I promised  to  preach  to  them  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Cameron’s  address  is  to  the  C/o  of  James  Ingersoll,  Oxford. 

Went  out  after  breakfast  to  Mr.  Bryce’s  on  the  13th 
Concession,  16th  Lot,  on  the  Proof  Line,  to  preach  to  the 
Presbyterians  there.  The  people  about  his  house  form  one- 
half  of  the  congregation,  which  is  to  be  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  London.  The  occasion  of  my  going 
was  as  follows.  One  of  the  McFarlanes,  a hot  factious  man, 
had  taken  it  in  high  dudgeon  that  the  English  Settlement  had 
called  me  off  on  the  afternoon  of  last  Sabbath,  and  was  making 
a great  ado  about  it  in  London,  on  Wednesday  evening.  Mr. 
Wm.  Robertson  came  to  me  and  told  me  all  the  case,  and  also 
informed  me  that  they  were  to  hold  a meeting  at  Bryce’s  on 
Thursday  and  asked  if  I could  not  go  out  and  preach  to  them 
in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  complain.  I at  once 
consented,  and  went  and  preached  to  them  from  John  1,  2-1. 
There  were  present  about  thirty-five  persons.  McFarlane, 
notwithstanding  all  the  bustle  he  made  about  it,  did  not 
come  to  the  sermon,  nor  did  he  use  any  diligence  in  circulating 
information.  The  people  I understand  have  resolved  to  build 
a meeting  house  on  the  Proof  Line,  half  way  between  Mr. 
Bryce’s  and  the  Scotch  Settlement.  I have  now  gotten  an 
accurate  count  of  the  Presbyterians  in  this  place,  who  will 
attend  the  meeting  house,  and  become,  members  of  the 
Church. 
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Chil- 
Adults  dren 


Geo.  McMecham..  2 5 

Wm.  McMechan. ...  2 3 

Mich.  Weir 2 7 

Doug.  Sinclair 2 2 

Jas.  Mitchell 2 2 

Mai.  McNaughton  2 6 

Wm.  Donaldson  . ..  2 T 

Jas.  Stewart 2 4 

Thos.  McFarlane..  2 2 

Jas.  McFarlane 2 3 

Mich.  ^McFarlane..  2 6 

McMillan 2 0 

Hector  McLean.  ..  2 2 

Robt.  Clark 1 0 


Chil- 
Adults  dren 


Jas.  McMechan.  ..  2 4 

Geo.  Mitchell 2 5 

Arch’d  Bryce 2 1 

Peter  Brown 2 4 

Jas.  Fraser 2 7 

Don.  Donaldson.  ..  2 * 3 

John  Donald so>n.  ..  2 2 

Wm.  Shute 2 2 

Dr.  Donaldson 2 3 

John  Campbell 2 2 

Stewart 2 1 

Mr.  McFarlane 1 0 

Alex’r  Smith 2 2 

Jno.  Carmichael ...  2 9 


In  all,  54  adults  and  88  children — 28  families. 


The  account  which  I inserted  on  Saturday  16th,  on  the 
authority  of  Don.  Donaldson  is  not  correct.  Slept  at  Mr. 
Bryce’s.  There  are  just  two  beds,  I occupied  the  one,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bryce  the  other.  Their  son  and  the  schoolmaster 
lay  before  the  fire.  The  people  here  need  nothing  more  than 
a blanket  to  wrap  around  themselves  in  and  sleep  by  the 
fire,  without  feeling  that  they  are  any  way  put  about. 

The  timber  along  the  Proof  Line  is  all  hardwood.  The 
land  appears  excellent.  There  are  some  excellent  farms  and 
if  they  be  well  managed,  they  must  yield  excellent  returns. 

Weather — Frosty,  but  moderate.  The  snow  has  not 
diminished  since  yesterday.  Got  out  to  Mr.  Bryce’s  very 
much  fatigued. 

February  22nd,  Friday — At  Squire  McKenzie’s.  Left 
Mr.  Bryce’s  this  morning  after  breakfast.  Struck  off  the 
Proof  Line  at  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  7th  Concession 
and  walked  west  to  the  next  side  line,  and  down  that  till  I 
came  to  Mr.  McKenzie’s.  I had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a good  deal  of  what  may  be  called  the  interior  of  the 
Township.  There  are  many  excellent  farms  on  this  road, 
fully  better  than  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Proof  Line.  The  timber 
is  still  all  hardwood,  of  the  same  kinds  as  I stated  before. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  McKenzie’s  about  dinner  time.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  had  been  performed  about  two  hours 
before  I arrived.  All  was  bustle,  all  was  hilarity,  and  I was 
made  as  welcome  as  Scotchmen  could  make  me.  The  wedding 
was  solemnized  in  true  Scotch  style.  There  was  plenty  of 
whiskey,  and  plenty  of  dancing.  I was  amazed  at  the  hearty 
way  in  which  the  lads  and  lassies  carried  on  the  diversion. 
When  a lad  asked  a lass  to  dance  with  him,  he  took  her  round 
the  waist  and  gave  her  a squeeze  or  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
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and  this  was  not  by  the  fair  ones  considered  as  any  enroach- 
ment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  female  delicacy.  Nothing  ill 
was  meant,  and  nothing  ill  was  suspected.  After  tea  the 
party  went  out  to  Mr.  Barclay’s  and  they  kept  up  the  fun 
till  morning.  All,  I believe,  were  sober,  and  all  were  in  good 
humour.  The  whiskey  of  Canada  is  not  very  potent,  and  it 
did  not  seem  to  make  the  least  impression  upon  those  who 
drank  it.  I went  to  bed  about  eleven  o’clock.  The  whole 
shine,  I believe,  would  have  been  without  reserve  condemned 
by  the  temperance  folks,  and  yet  I could  not  see  where  there 
was  anything  wrong.  An  affectation  of  excellence  superior 
to  what  others  who  are  good  have  is  no  evidence  of  superior 
worth.  When  men  stake  their  morality  upon  a single  point, 
it  is  not  common  I believe  that  they  are  better  than  others. 
Men  might  be  allowed  a great  many  indulgences  were  they 
able  to  use  them  with  moderation.  The  great  misfortune  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  spirits  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
are  not  able  to  say  when  they  ought  to  stop. 

Weather — During  the  day  it  was  a strong  fresh ; the  snow 
on  the  roads  was  converted  into  water,  and  the  earth  in  many 
places  was  laid  bare.  The  roads  were  therefore  muddy.  In 
the  evening  it  froze  very  hard. 

Pebruary  23rd — Mr.  Hawley’s  Inn.  Left  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie’s after  breakfast.  The  wedding  folks  began  by  seven 
o’clock  to  gather  about  the  house  in  order  to  wish  the  happy 
pair  a good  morning.  The  bottle  was  in  frequent  requisition 
and  everyone  but  myself  took  a little.  I suppose  they  will 
linger  about  the  house  till  they  have  eaten  and  drank  all  the 
relics  of  the  wedding  day 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Highland  Settlement,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  attend  church. 


Chil- 
Adults  dren 
Mr.  D.  McKenzie..  2 4 

Alex’r  McKenzie ....  2 8 

Agnes  McDonald..  1 7 

Don’d  Barclay 2 2 

Alex’r  McKenzie  2 3 


Chil- 
Adults  dren 

John  McDonald.  ..  2 5 

Alex’r  Ross 2 5 

Donald  McDonald  2 9 

John  Barclay 2 2 

Alex’r  Cameron  . ..  2 0 


In  all,  19  adults  and  45  children— total,  64  souls. 


The  families  are  ten.  I had  supposed  the  number  much 
greater  until  I began  to  take  down  their  names. 

On  my  way  to  London  I called  for  D.  McDonald  and 
with  him  walked  over  the  farm  which  I had  been  advised  to 
purchase.  Some  of  it  seems  very  good  soil  and  there  are 
many  very  good  spots  for  erecting  a house,  but  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  it  oak  plain,  and  there  is  a considerable  tract 
of  meadow  through  which  runs  a sluggish  creek.  I did  not 
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like  the  appearance  so  well  as  I had  anticipated.  I suspect 
that  that  meadow  and  creek  will  be  a fruitful  source  of  ague. 
Donald  told  me  that  the  plains  will  produce  excellent  wheat, 
and  the  meadows  an  abundance  of  hay,  but  what  of  that  if  the 
flat  land  produces  ague  and  abounds  with  serpents!  That 
lot  will  therefore  not  do.  Were  it  not  for  these  objections, 
the  situation  is  excellent.  It  is  near  the  town,  the  house  will 
be  on  a very  pleasant  situation — there  will  be  a good  view 
from  a large  part  of  it. 

In  the  evening  arrived  by  the  mail  from  Brantford,  Mr. 
Christie,  an  event  which  gave  me  unfeigned  joy.  He  was  in 
good  health  and  good  spirits,  at  which  I felt  happy.  We  are 
now  for  the  first  time  together  since  the  beginning  of  October. 
It  is  probably  just  as  well  that  we  have  not  met  sooner  as 
by  having  been  in  different  parts  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  state  of  a large  district  o country  and  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  our  own  opinion  by  ourselves. 
The  information  is,  therefore,  more  varied  and  more  extensive 
and  more  thoroughly  thought  out  than  if  we  had  been  to- 
gether. The  evening  was  spent  in  talking  about  all  things, 
at  home  and  abroad,  about  ourselves,  our  families,  our 
prospects,  the  churches  of  Britain  and  Canada,  etc.,  etc.,  till 
near  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Expenses  today:  Paper,  6d.,  shoes  mending  9s. 

Weather — Early  in  the  morning  it  began  to  snow  and 
continued  to  snow  all  day;  there  fell  about  four  to  five  inches, 
not  very  cold,  as  it  is  never  cold  when  snow  falls 

February  24,  Sabbath — London,  Mr.  Hawley’s  Inn.  Mr. 
Ross  Robertson  drove  me  out  in  his  sleigh  to  Mr.  McKenzie’s 
settlement,  where  I preached  in  the  morning  to  about  thirty 
persons  from  Matthew  4,  1-12.  The  depth  of  the  snow  was 
the  reason,  I suppose,  why  there  were  so  few  persons  present. 
The  school  house  is  very  cold  and  I shall  not  willingly  preach 
in  it  again  in  winter. 

Mr  Christie  preached  for  me  in  the  afternoon  in  London 
from  “Then  slpall  the  lighteous  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  King- 
dom of  their  Father.  ’ There  were  present  about  ten  of  the 
Westminster  people,  i.e.,  Mr.  Grieve’s  family,  Mr.  Beattie 
and  Mr.  Neal.  There  were  not  more  than  thirty-five  in  all. 
The  whole  appearance  of  things  was  exceedingly  cold  and 
heartless.  London,  I suspect,  will  not  do  after  all.  I am 
thrown  now  upon  Brantford  and  it  has  no  advantages  for  the 
family. 

In  the  evening,  had  a long  argument  with  a man  who 
lodges  in  the  house,  about  the  Methodist  doctrine  of  attain- 
able perfection.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  meant  by  it. 
So  far  as  I could  gather,  his  opinion  was  that  a man  might  so 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  as  that  when  he  comes  to 
die  there  might  be  no  sin  laid  to  his  charge  on  account  of 
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which  he  could  be  condemned.  Mr.  Christie  and  I demolished 
this  nonsense  with  great  care,  but  we  were  not  sure  if  we  had 
made  any  impression  upon  him.  He  was  repeatedly  silenced, 
but  he  never  acknowledged  that  he  was  satisfied. 

Weather  to-day  has  been  very  cold.  The  snow  has  been 
a little  increased  by  slight  showers  of  it  during  the  day. 

February  25th,  Monday — London,  Hawley’s  Inn.  Had 
a good  deal  of  conversation  this  morning  with  Mr.  Christie 
respecting  London.  His  opinion  of  it  is  very  low.  He  judged 
from  the  appearance  of  things  yesterday.  I told  h m all  I 
knew  about  it,  particularly  that  I had  lived  at  my  own  expense 
all  the  time  I have  been  in  London,  that  the  people  who  sent 
for  me  have  not  paid  me  any  particular  attention  (i.e.  the  people 
in  the  Village),  that  the  Westminster  people  will  in  all  prob- 
ability go  off  and  get  a minister  of  their  own  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  for  it.  That  Mr.  McKenzie’s  Highlanders  and  the 
Scotch  settlers  about  the  Proof  Line  will  go  off  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  a minister  who  can  speak  the  Gaelic;  that  there  will 
not  for  a long  time  be  such  a population  in  the  Village  as  will 
support  a minister  or  even  half  support  a minister.  I told 
him  all  the  same  that  the  Robertsons  in  London  were  hardly 
to  be  blamed  for  not  showing  me  the  attentions  which  are 
paid  to  ministers  in  Scotland  because  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Kirk,  that  there  was  a general  feeling  in  favor  of 
Presbyterianism  in  London,  that  many  of  the  people  were 
willing  to  countenance  me,  that  the  place  would  grow,  that 
were  the  ground  sufficiently  occupied  it  would  keep  others 
out,  that  Methodism  was  not  growing.  I told  him  further 
that  the  Westminster  people  had  joined  the  Londoners  in  the 
hope  that  I would  settle  amongst  them.  After  weighing  all 
these  things  he  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
throwing  away  of  time  and  means  to  stay  here  and  that, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned,  but  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  retain  the  place  as  a preaching  station.  These 
views  coincided  very  much  with  my  own. 

We  returned  to  London  in  the  evening  very  well  pleased 
that  we  had  done  something  to  advance  the  cause  for  which 
we  have  been  sent.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  and  his  wife  called  for 
me  in  the  evening.  They  were,  as  always,  exceedingly 
friendly,  urged  very  much  my  return  to  Brantford;  told  me 
that  the  people  were  all  expecting  me;  that  he  had  begun  to 
haul  wood,  which  would  do  for  the  chapel;  that  the  chapel 
could  not  well  be  begun  till  they  had  certain  information 
whether  I would  go  to  Brantford,  and  that  therefore  they 
wished  I would  immediately  signify  my  intentions  of  going  to 
reside  there.  I feel  the  complicated  nature  of  my  c rcumstances 
and  I could  do  nothing  but  give  an  evasive  answer  for  the 
present,  and  I promised  to  write  a long  letter  to  his  father 
some  day  son. 

Weather — The  air  clear,  the  snow  hard,  about  mid-day 
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the  wind  veered  round  to  the  south,  air  mild;  in  the  evening 
it  was  W.  N.  W.  and  then  all  cold. 

Expenses:  Tobacco,  l^d. 

February  27th,  Wednesday — London,  Hawley’s.  Mr. 
Christie  and  I asked  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Ross  Robertson 
to  a conversation,  in  which  we  stated  at  full  length  the  same 
things  as  we  had  done  to  Mr.  McDonald  and  Messrs.  Grieves 
and  Beattie.  They  were  fully  satisfied  with  what  we  said. 
We  told  them  of  the  necessity  of  organizing  a church,  of  pro- 
viding a place  to  worship  in  and  of  getting  that  place  deeded 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  London  in  connection  with 
the  U.  A.  Synod.  Our  object  was  first  to  get  them  formed 
into  a church  on  Gospel  principles  and  then  to  give  a call  to 
whomsoever  they  pleased,  and  next  my  aim  was  to  get  them 
induced  to  go  on  without  reference  to  me,  so  that  I might  be 
at  liberty  to  accept  of  another  place  if  I should  choose  so  to  do. 
I think  something  was  done  in  extricating  myself,  though  not 
so  much  as  I wished,  yet  as  much  as  I could  perhaps  expect. 
Heard  from  Mr.  McDonald  to-day  that  the  church  on  the 
Proof  Line  is  to  be  deeded  in  my  name,  which  I think  very 
premature.  Wrote  a letter  to  Mrs.  Proudfoot,  to  be  sent  to 
York  by  Mr.  Hawley. 

Expenses  to-day:  Tobacco,  l^d;  mitts,  1/103^2 ; paper 
for  a cover  to  my  journal,  3J^d.  Got  from  Mr.  Christie  as  a 
present  a Hamburgh  shirt — a very  excellent  article.  Paid 
my  bill  to  Mr.  Hawley  for  board  five  dollars,  and  for  convey- 
ance towards  Goderich  four  dollars,  in  all  nine  dollars — equals 
£2.  5,  which  with  2/6  to  Henry  makes  £2.  7.  6. 

Weather — Sharp  frost  all  day,  excellent  sleighing. 

Got  acquainted  with  a Mr.  Berry,  Hamilton,  who  invited 
me  to  call  for  him  in  Hamilton,  which  I purpose  to  do  if  spared. 
He  is  a native  of  India,  educated  in  Glasgow,  and  is  a writer. 

February  28th,  Thursday — McCcnnel’s  Tavern.  Left 
London  at  ten  o’clock  a.m.  in  a sleigh  drawn  by  two  horses, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hawley  for  eight  dollars  The  style  at  which 
we  started  did  not  argue  well  for  the  rapidity  of  our  journey. 
The  road  excellent  for  sleighing.  Called  to  warm  ourselves 
at  Mr.  Bryce’s  and  left  an  appointment  for  Mr.  Christie  on 
the  Proof  Line  for  Sabbath  week.  At  the  same  time  gave 
instructions  to  Mr.  Bryce  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Christie  will 
converse  with  those  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the 
Proof  Line  church,  it  being  our  design  to  congregate  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  a church  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Synod,  or  rather  in  connection  with  the 
Synod.  Mr.  Bryce  seemed  to  enter  cordially  into  the  scheme. 
Dined  at  McConnel’s  on  the  16th  Concession  of  London. 
Mr.  McConnel’s  daughter  is  married  to  one  of  the  McMechans, 
who  belong  to  the  Proof  Line  Church.  We  were  well  treated. 
We  dined  on  venison  and  tea  for  1/6  York — equals  1134- 
Mrs.  McConnel  seems  a woman  who  would  like  an  evangelical 
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ministry.  Her  husband  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
They  are  both  Irish. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Mr.  McConnel’s  we  entered  Bid- 
dulph,  the  black  settlement,  called  by  the  blacks  Wilber- 
force.  The  timber  indicates  that  the  soil  is  very  good,  in 
many  places  excellent.  The  dwellings  of  the  negroes  seem 
to  be  wretched.  They  are  ill-constructed,  ill-built,  very  small. 
The  clearings  are  generally  small  and  very  far  from  being  well 
done.  Saw  almost  none  of  the  blacks.  I suspect  they  are  a 
race  very  indolent  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  their  own. 
The  race  does  not  seem  susceptible  of  early  improvement. 

At  a very  slow  rate  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  grumb- 
ling at  our  driver  all  the  way,  and  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock  p.m.,  arrived  at  McConnel’s  Tavern.  This  person  is 
son  to  the  tavern  keeper  at  the  place  where  we  dined.  The 
tavern  is  near  the  north  side  of  the  Township  of  Usborne. 
This  tavern  was  ordered  by  the  Canada  Company  in  order  to 
accommodate  travellers.  It  is  the  one  most  wretched  place 
I ever  spent  a night  in.  The  logs  are  not  well  built,  the 
interstices  are  very  carelessly  filled  up;  there  is  no  clay,  no 
lime,  the  wind  finds  its  way  between  the  logs  at  almost  every 
place.  The  door  did  not  fit  by  at  least  three  or  four  inches. 
There  was  kept  on  an  enormous  fire,  which  served  to  produce 
a draught  of  air  which  was  directed  up  the  chimney  by  the 
heat  and  made  us  colder  before  the  fire  than  out  of  doors. 
There  were  at  least  nine  lodgers  in  the  house.  Mr.  Christie 
and  I occupied  one  of  the  beds,  a very  poor  concern  indeed, 
the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  occupied  the  othei ; all  the  rest 
squatted  before  the  fire  in  a lump  with  their  feet  towards  the 
fire  and  their  bodies  wrapped  in  such  coverings  as  they  had 
brought  with  them,  or  as  the  house  could  furnish.  Though 
Mr.  Christie  and  I did  the  best  we  could  to  keep  ourselves 
warm,  in  spite  cf  all  I could  do  I was  forced  to  rise  and  warm 
myself.  We  were  nothing  the  worse  for  our  sleep  in  this 
shanty.  I have  before  remarked  that  though  I have  seldom 
slept  in  a bed  where  there  were  curtains,  or  even  where  there 
was  not  a draught  of  cold  air,  yet  I never  caught  cold. 
Mr.  McConnel’s  father-in-law  requested  family  prayer  and  I 
officiated,  which  was  the  source  of  gratification,  to  us. 

The  timbei  during  the  whole  day  gave  in  general  indication 
of  excellent  soil.  The  trees  were  chiefly  maple,  elm  and  a few 
goodly  sized  oaks,  iron  wood  and  some  black  ash.  All  along 
the  road  from  the  black  settlement  to  Mr.  McConnel’s  there 
is  no  dwelling,  with  the  exception  of  one  about  a mile  distant 
from  McConnels.  During  the  day  we  saw  a very  few  foot- 
marks of  the  squirrel  and  mouse,  but  saw  no  living  creature 
in  the  wood.  Were  very  anxious  to  see  or  hear  a bear  or  a 
wolf,  but  were  not  gratified.  The  snow  seemed  on  the  road 
side  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  very  well  filled 
for  sleighing. 
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Weather — Morning,  hard  frost;  day,  moderate  but  still 
keen  and  clear;  in  the  night  very  hard  frost. 

Expense:  Dinner  1134>  snuff  Id. 

March  1st,  Friday — Vanderburgh  Inn,  Township  of 
Tuckersmith.  Left  McConnels  this  morning  about  eight 
o’clock  a.m.  The  road  good,  though  from  the  loose  nature  of 
the  snow  sleighing  not  very  easy  for  the  horses.  When  we  had 
proceeded  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  our  way  we  came  to 
Mr.  Whitashe’s,  the  map  whose  child  I had  baptized  at  Squire 
McKenzie’s  school  house.  He  received  us  very  kindly  and 
would  exert  himself  in  getting  all  his  neighbours  to  hear 
sermon  if  we  could  get  time  on  our  way  down.  From  Whit- 
ashe’s to  Vanderburghs  the  timber  is  all  hard  wood  and  of 
the  same  kind  as  I noticed  yesterday,  consequently  the  soil 
is  excellent.  From  Whitashe’s  down  to  the  Bayfield  River 
all  the  streams  run  toward  the  east  and  fall  into  the  Bayfield, 
which  runs  to  the  west  and  falls  into  the  Huron.  From  the 
direction  of  the  streams,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  come  along 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the  streams  fall  off  to  the  right  hand 
and  the  left.  There  is  a continued  descent  from  Whitashe’s 
down  to  the  Bayfield. 

Our  sleigh  driver,  who  drove  his  own  horses,  proceeded 
so  slowly  that  Mr.  Christie  was  obliged  to  assume  the  reins, 
and  then  we  got  on  at  a rattling  pace,  which  brought:  us  to 
Vanderburgh’s  about  two  o’clock  p.m.  Here  we  could  procure 
no  conveyance  to  Goderich,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  evening 
and  wait  the  chance  of  a sleigh  going  to  the  village. 

Expenses  to-day:  Supper  and  bed  and  breakfast  at  Mc- 
Connels, 2s.  9d.  Sterling.  Distance  travelled  to-day,  seven- 
teen miles. 

Vanderburgh  Inn  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Tuckersmith  and  at  the  point  where  the  angular 
corners  of  Stanley,  Goderich  and  Hullett  meet.  The  Tavern 
is  new  and  seems  good  for  the  place.  Here  while  we  stayed 
came  in  a Mr.  Lizars  from  Edinburgh,  brother  to  the  book- 
seller, the  engraver  and  doctor  of  the  same  name.  He  is  a 
land  surveyor  and  draftsman.  From  him  we  got  a great 
deal  of  useful  information  respecting  the  country,  and  the 
people,  and  had  much  chat  about  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc. 

Weather — Sharp  frost  all  day;  no  more  snow  has  fallen, 
the  quantity  on  the  ground  averaging  from  15  to  20  inches. 
The  timber  to-day  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  such  as  we  have 
seen  from  London  indicating  good  land,  which  the  Canada 
Company  sell  for  1 x/i  dollars  per  acre. 

Saw  two  birds  to-day,  the  large  woodpecker.  Surprised 
that  we  have  seen  no  wild  beasts  and  only  twice  or  thrice 
did  we  see  what  could  be  supposed  the  footmarks  of  a wolf 
in  the  snow.  Saw  many  footmarks  of  the  black  squirrel,  but 
never  saw  one  of  the  animals.  What  a desolute  place  the 
forest  must  be  where  there  is  no  road  cut  out.  Saw  very  few 
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houses  on  the  road  side  and  what  we  saw  were  wretched 
cabins.  I purpose  to  keep  an  accurate  list  of  the  houses  on 
my  return. 

March  2nd,  Saturday — Goderich  (Reid’s).  Started  from 
Vanderburgh’s  at  about  one  o’clock  p.m.  and  arrived  at 
Goderich  at  eight  o’clock  evening.  During  the  last  night 
there  came  on  a storm  of  snow  which  continued  till  mid-day, 
and  which  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I had  ever  seen. 
The  snow  fell  in  great  quantity  and  was  driven  about  by  a 
very  strong  wind,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  one  to 
continue  many  minutes  out  of  doors.  During  the  whole- 
afternoon  we  were  greatly  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  act.  This 
being  Saturday,  it  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  get  forward, 
in  order  to  preach  on  the  morrow.  The  sncw  being  sc  severe 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  walk,  and  there  seemed  no  likeli- 
hood that  on  such  a day  there  should  pass  any  sleigh  which 
could  take  us  on  our  journey.  At  last,  about  mid-day,  there 
drove  up  to  Vanderburgh’s  door  two  small  cutters  laden  with 
oats  and  grass  seeds  for  sale.  We  prevailed  on  one  of  the  men 
to  leave  his  load  and  take  us  to  Goderich  for  one  dollar  each. 
The  sleigh  was  a very  poor  concern  and  the  horse  quite  a colt, 
so  we  got  very  slowly  on.  On  one  occasion  the  sleigh  was 
driven  off  its  balance  and  we  were  all  precipitated  into  the 
snow,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  sleigh  was  broken  to 
pieces.  - This  occasioned  a delay  of  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cook  from  Edinburgh,  till  we  got  the 
vehicle  repaired.  Mr.  Cook  has  a number  of  paintings 
representing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  hung  around  the  walls 
of  his  log  house.  They  had  once  figured  on  the  walls  of  some 
house  in  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh — what  a change.  Called 
to  warm  and  feed  at  the  house  of  a Mr.  Hicks,  who  keeps  a 
tavern  about  five  miles  from  Vanderburgh.  The  house  is 
new,  but  will  when  finished  be  a very  good  tavern.  Hicks 
and  his  wife  seem  well  cut  out  for  keeping  a tavern.  Called 
to  warm  ourselves  at  a Mr.  Papst’s  about  three  miles  from 
Goderich.  The  road  all  the  way  from  Vanderburgh’s  is  very 
uneven,  and  very  bad.  On  the  sides  of  it  there  are  several 
small  clearings.  The  wood  is  not  so  heavy  as  we  saw  yester- 
day, and  there  are  some  trees  of  hemlock  pine  now  and  then, 
which  indicate  not  land  of  the  first  quality.  When  we  came 
to  Goderich  the  wind  blew  with  a force  and  a sharpness  that 
was  hardly  endurable,  and  which  we  could  not  long  have 
endured.  Put  up  at  Mr.  Reid’s  Inn.  After  taking  tea  I 
went  to  call  for  Mr.  Gooding  and  James  Hay,  from  whom  I 
received  a very  hearty  welcome,  and  whom  I had  no  difficulty 
in  interesting  to  circulate  notice  of  sermon  for  to-morrow. 

March  3rd,  Sabbath — Goderich  (Reid’s).  Mr.  Reid  gave 
the  use  of  his  large  room  to  preach  in.  Though  notice  of  our 
having  come  was  circulated  only  this  morning,  yet  there 
assembled  as  many  as  the  room  could  hold.  There  were, 
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perhaps,  sixty  persons  present.  I preached  to  them  from 
John  12,  32.  They  were  very  attentive.  After  sermon  I 
intimated  that  Mr.  Christie  would  preach  to-morrow  at  three 
o’clock  p.m.,  and  that  there  would  be  a meeting  of  those 
persons  in  the  town  who  felt  interested  in  the  formation  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  it  to  whom  we  would  explain  the 
objects  of  our  mission,  and  I requested  the  attendance  of  as 
many  as  could  find  it  convenient.  After  sermon  we  saw  that 
the  people  were  very  well  pleased. 

Dined  with  Mr.  Gooding.  There  were  present  Mr. 
Black,  once  a member  of  North  Benwick,  Edinburgh,  after- 
wards of  Dr.  Brown’s,  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  and 
whose  father  stays  at  Silver  Miles.  He  has  got  lands  on  the 
lake  shore  about  three  miles  below  Goderich,  also  Mr.  Reuben 
Good.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Black  should  ask  a few  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  place  to  meet  to-morrow  before  sermon 
and  arrange  matters.  Had  a good  deal  of  conversation 
respecting  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  were  much 
gratified  with  the  interest  which  all  present  seemed  to  take 
in  the  matter. 

Weather — This  is  now  the  second  day  of  the  storm  and 
the  snow  and  the  drift  are  exceedingly  severe.  I have  scarcely 
ever  seen  such  a severe  one;  was  told  that  a storm  such  as 
the  present  lasts  usually  three  days.  If  it  exceeds  three 
days  it  is  likely  to  be  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  it  extends  to 
nine  days.  I do  not  know  the  reason  why  the  weather  follows 
the  number  3 and  its  multiples. 

March  4th,  Monday — Goderich  (Reid’s).  Breakfasted 
this  morning  with  Mr.  Hale,  storekeeper,  who  favors  the 
Methodist  persuasion.  From  him  I learned  that  there  are 
about  fifteen  Methodists  in  Goderich.  He  did  not  know  of 
any  Episcopalians.  He  thinks  there  are  more  Baptists  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.  He  could  not  give  any  information 
respecting  the  number  of  Presbyterians.  Mr.  Lizars  informed 
us  that  there  are  about  1,500  souls  in  the  Township  of  Goderich. 
Upon  our  return  to  the  Inn  we  found  six  persons  collected  to 
arrange  matters  for  the  public  meeting.  We  explained  to 
them  the  reasons  of  our  having  been  sent  to  Canada,  and 
how  we  thought  the  objects  of  our  mission  could  be  best 
accomplished.  There  was  a little  demur  about  connecting 
the  proposed  church  with  the  U.  A.  Synod,  but  we  stated 
there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  it  honestly  if  they  wished  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  our  ministrations,  and  the  ministrations 
of  those  who  might  be  sent  out  by  the  Synod.  When  we 
stated  that  free  Churches,  as  they  are  called,  have  ever  proved 
occasions  of  discussion  and  that  the  simple  designation  Pres- 
byterian did  not  mark  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  doctrines 
which  we  and  they  wished  to  be  preached,  they  were  satisfied 
and  cordially  agreed.  There  was  a good  deal  said  of  the 
kind  of  chapel  which  should  be  erected.  It  seemed  most 
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suitable  to  their  circumstances  that  it  should  be  of  logs,  that 
contributions  might  be  taken  in  labour  or  money,  and  that 
when  the  congregation  becomes  larger  and  richer,  then  a 
frame  house  may  be  thought  of.  All  present  dwelt  a great 
deal  on  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  from  all  we  saw  and 
heard  the  account  they  gave  was  not  beyond  the  truth.  The 
following  is  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting: 

“Goderich,  4th  March,  1833. 

“In  consequence  of  an  intimation  made  after  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Proudfoot  yesterday,  we,  the  undersigned,  met 
and  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christie,  resolved: 

“1.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  and  practicable  that  a 
Presbyterian  Church  be  erected  in  the  Town  of  Goderich. 

“2.  That  said  Presbyterian  Church  be  in  connection 
with  the  United  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland. 

“3.  That  a petition  be  presented  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Canada  Company  for  a grant  of  land  in  the  Town  of 
Goderich  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a place  of  worship  upon. 

“4.  That  Messrs.  Scott  and  Hay  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  said  petition  and  to  have  it  ready  for  signature  this  after- 
noon, after  sermon. 

“5.  That  subscription  papers  be  drawn  up  and  circu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  or  other  aid  in  order 
to  erect  said  place  of  worship,  which  for  the  present  shall  be 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  means  supplied. 

“6.  That  said  subscription  papers  be  taken  charge  of 
by  the  undersigned. 

“7.  That  Messrs.  Christie  and  Proudfoot  be  requested 
to  present  the  petition  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Canada 
Company. 

“Signed)  WM.  SCOTT, 

“DAVID  HAY, 

“PETER  BLACK, 
“GEORGE  DOBBIN, 
“JAS.  COLLINS, 
“HENRY  LIZARS, 
“REUBEN  GOOD.” 

I closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

We  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  zeal  and  activity 
manifested  by  all  the  persons  present,  and  considered  that 
this  auspicious  commencement  augured  good. 

At  three  o’clock  about  forty  persons  assembled  to  where 
Mr.  Christie  preached  from  Isaiah  3:  10,  11.  After  sermon 
there  was  read  a petition  to  the  Canada  Company  for  a town 
lot  on  which  to  build  a meeting  house.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  twenty  persons.  It  was  judged  wise  by  those  who 
signed  it  that  it  should  lie  for  a few  days  at  the  store  of  Mr. 
Gooding  to  receive  the  signatures  of  those  who  could  not 
attend  at  this  meeting. 
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During  the  evening  there  were  drawn  out  a few  subscrip- 
tion papers  with  reference  to  the  building  of  a church.  There 
were  two  columns;  the  one  contained  subscriptions  of  many 
days’  work  and  the  other  of  so  much  cash  as  the  subscribers 
choose  to  give.  These  papers  were  taken  care  of  by  those 
who  had  met  in  the  forenoon. 

Our  business  was  finished  at  Goderich  when  I had  given 
directions  to  Mr.  Scott  how  to  send  the  necessary  papers  to 
me  that  I might  then  send  them  to  Messrs.  All'en  & Jones, 
and  that  we  might  send  supply  of  sermon  so  soon  as  we  should 
have  it. 

Goderich  is  situated  on  the  point  of  land  where  the  River 
Maitland  flows  into  Lake  Huron.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands  is  very  nearly  level,  and  is  sand  or  gravel,  on  which 
account  it  is  always  dry  and  will  consequently  be  healthy. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  at  least  120  feet  above  the  lake.  The 
bank  is  quite  as  precipitous  as  a sand  and  gravel  bank  could 
be.  The  fact  is,  it  could  scarcely  be  climbed  in  many  places 
without  danger.  The  mouth  of  the  Maitland  forms  a kind 
of  harbour,  where  there  lie,  laid  up  by  the  frost  three  schooners, 
the  whole  craft  of  the  place  at  present.  These  vessels  sail  to 
Detroit  chiefly,  but  they  sometimes  go  as  far  down  the  River 
as  Prescott.  It  is  proposed  this  season  to  have  a steamboat 
on  the  lake,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  and 
also  to  effect  the  voyage  or  trips  on  trade  shorter  and  more 
certain.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Goderich  is  destined  to 
be  a place  of  some  importance.  At  present  the  people  are 
all  very  poor.  Their  trade  is  done  chiefly  by  barter.  There 
is  a considerable  trade  carried  on  with  the  Indians  for  furs, 
which  still  pays  well,  but  which  in  consequence  of  competition 
produces  now  far  less  return  than  it  did  some  years  ago.  The 
sales  of  the  storekeepers  are,  I suppose,  to  a great  extent  made 
amongst  the  Indians.  All  complain  of  being  poor,  and  they 
will  likely  be  so  for  a long  time.  The  land  within  five  miles 
of  the  town  is  very  inferior  quality,  which  will  occasion  their 
being  long  uncultivated.  This  will,  of  course,  remove  the 
customers  of  the  Goderich  storekeepers  too  far  from  them, 
but  this  will,  on  the  other  hand,  preserve  for  a long  time 
sufficient  supply  of  fire  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

The  town  contains  about  forty  houses,  scattered  along 
the  line  of  the  projected  streets,  so  that  one  may  form  a toler- 
able idea  of  what  it  will  be  for  a number  of  years.  There  is 
not  a street  free  from  the  stumps  of  trees  and  which  stumps 
will  remain  for  a long  time  as  there  are  many  of  them  pine. 

The  office  of  the  Canada  Company  stands  on  a point 
between  the  Maitland  and  a steep  road  which  leads  down  to 
the  wharf.  There  are  few  finer  situations  in  Canada,  or  any- 
where else,  I suppose.  All  around  it  is  being  planted  tastefully 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  will  one  day  be  a beautiful  spot. 
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Lake  Huron  is  a splendid  sheet  of  water.  During  all  the 
time  I was  at  Goderich  it  was  frozen  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  There  had  been  a wind  from  the  west  which  had  driven 
a great  deal  of  ice  upon  the  Canada  side,  and  so  jammed  it 
together  that  it  was  in  many  places  piled  up  in  considerable 
icebergs.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  subject  to  storm,  and  to 
occasion  a very  intense  cold  in  winter,  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  fine  cooling  breeze  which  blows  off  it  in  summer. 

Was  told  of  an  ingenious  manner  adopted  by  the  Indians 
for  catching  fish.  They  break  a hole  in  the  ice;  into  it  they 
let  down  a carved  wooden  fish  so  suspended  as  that  they  can 
make  it  play  about  after  the  manner  of  a real  fish.  The  large 
fish  attempt  to  take  it  and  the  Indian  spears  them  to  the 
amount,  sometimes,  of  a hundred  to  a day.  The  fish  vary 
from  seven  to  twenty  pounds  weight.  They  are  called  white- 
fish  and  are  said  to  be  very  fine.  I ate  of  them,  but  they 
were  so  salted  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  taste  of 
them.  Fish  are  said  to  be  very  plentiful  in  summer,  which 
must  be  a very  great  blessing  in  a place  where  butchers’ 
meat  is  in  summer  scarce  and  riot  good. 

The  Canada  Company  have  given  one  and  a half  acres 
to  the  Baptists  to  build  upon,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  they 
will  give  a lot  to  the  Presbyterians  also. 

Heard  it  twice  or  thrice  observed  that  the  Canada  Com- 
pany have  used  efforts  not  the  most  honourable  to  induce 
persons  to  settle  on  their  lands.  One  man  was  induced  by 
Dr.  Dunlop  while  in  New  York  to  go  to  Goderich  to  take 
charge  of  a mill — the  mill  was  not  built  until  two  years  after. 
A companion  of  his  was  to  have  the  iron  work,  and  another  the 
carpenter  work,  and  who  were  all  similarly  situated  upon 
their  arrival.  Mr.  Lizars  said  a good  deal  to  the  same  purpose 
but  he  did  not  state  any  case  so  particularly  that  I could  put 
it  down.  I fancied  that  the  Canada  Company  is  not  very 
highly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Goderich.  The  reason 
may  perhaps  be  that  they  have  been  induced  to  settle  in 
Goderich;  they  find  themselves  poor  and  they  give  the  blame 
of  it  to  the  Company. 

There  are  three  taverns,  Reid’s,  Fisher’s  and  McGregor’s, 
the  former  supposed  to  be  the  best.  We  put  up  at  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  kitchen  is  good,  but  there  are 
few  cooking  utensils  to  be  seen,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence 
as  all  Canadian  cookery  is  done  in  the  frying  pan.  The  house 
is  only  weather  boarded  and  some  of  it  is  lathed,  and  a part 
plastered.  The  room  we  occupied  let  in  the  light  and  the 
cold  and  the  snow  at  a hundred  places,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  keep  ourselves  warm,  though  we  slept  in  the  same 
bed  and  had  a buffalo  skin  for  our  coverlet.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reid  were  moderately  attentive. 

Weather — Milder  to-day  than  on  Saturday  and  Monday, 
but  still  very  cold.  The  sky  towards  the  west  in  the  evening 
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a fine  red,  which  we  concluded  prognosticated  a fine  day  for 
the  morrow,  which  raised  our  spirits  a good  deal.  Expense: 
Soling  and  galashing  my  stockings,  5d. 

March  5,  Tuesday — After  breakfast  settled  our  bill,  which 
amounted  to  4s.  4d.  each.  The  man  who  had  brought  us  to 
Goderich  on  Saturday  and  who  we  had  engaged  to  take  us 
to  London  on  Tuesday,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  so  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  Mr.  Reid  to  take  us  with 
a span  of  horses  and  sleigh  to  Vandeberg’s  for  V/2  dollars 
each.  Started  about  mid-day  and  about  two  o’clock  arrived 
at  Vandeberg’s,  where  we  determined  to  wait  till  Providence 
might  open  up  some  way  for  our  return.  When  we  came  to 
Vandeberg’s  we  learned  that  Ralph  Deakin,  the  man  whom 
we  had  bargained  with  was  away  home  after  having  played 
a number  of  Tipperary  tricks,  which  will  not  make  him  a 
welcome  visitor  to  Goderich  on  any  future  day.  He  is  an 
Irishman,  and  one  of  whom  at  first  sight  we  thought  well  of. 
While  waiting  at  Vandeberg’s  (thirteen  miles  from  Goderich) 
and  wondering  how  we  should  get  along,  sometimes  thinking 
we  would  try  to  walk  it,  and  then  upon  reflection  believing 
that  we  were  not  able,  two  men,  Highlanders  from  Picton, 
Neil  Ross  and  Alexander  McKenzie,  came  into  the  tavern. 
They  told  us  that  if  we  would  walk  with  them  three  miles,  we 
should  get  an  ox  sleigh  that  would  carry  us  four  miles  farther 
where  we  might  sleep  and  that  on  the  morrow  we  might  pro- 
ceed by  the  same  conveyance  to  the  London  line.  As  there 
seemed  no  other  way  of  effecting  our  journey,  and  as  we 
considered  this  as  a providential  occurrence,  we  determined 
to  embrace  the  offer.  So  Mr.  Christie  and  I proceeded  on 
foot,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg  at  times  in  snow,  the-  High- 
lander, Neil  Ross,  carrying  our  luggage.  At  the  house  of  D. 
McDonald  we  got  on  the  ox  sleigh  to  Malcolm  McLeod’s 
where  we  rested  all  night.  As  this  was  the  first  of  my  sleeping 
on  the  floor,  I must  give  an  account  of  it.  The  house  is  a 
shanty  begun  to  be  built  this  winter  after  there  was  a foot 
of  snow  on  the  ground.  The  seams  were,  however,  all  well 
closed  with  clay  that  had  been  dug  out  of  the  floor.  It  is  not 
more  than  15  feet  square.  I saw  only  one  bed  and  that  very 
barely  furnished,  so  we  determined  that  we  should  not  occupy 
that  bed,  as  there  were  to  sleep  in  it,  Mr.  McLeod  and  his  wife 
and  her  sister  (a  woman)  and  three  children.  We  told  them 
that  we  would  sit  by  the  fire.  They  were  determined  to  have 
part  of  their  own  way,  and  they  spread  a bunch  of  straw  on 
the  floor  and,  laid  a sheet  upon  it,  and  gave  us  a blanket,  so 
Mr.  Christie  and  I lay  down  with  our  clothes  on,  and  our  feet 
to  the  fire,  which  blazed  all  night,  and  in  this  way  we  enjoyed 
a few  hours’  comfortable  sleep.  The  mode  in  which  the  head 
is  supported  is  this — a chair  is  inverted  and  on  its  sloping 
back  the  pillow  is  laid,  which  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 
We  were  surprised  that  we  had  rested  so  well  and  not  caught 
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cold.  The  above  is  the  way  in  which  some  part  of  many 
families  in  Canada  always  sleep,  and  they  are  a healthy  race. 
Expenses:  Refreshments  at  Vandeberg’s,  7J^d. 

Weather — It  has  been  much  milder  to-day  than  of  late. 
The  afternoon  was  agreeable.  There  is  about  twenty  or 
twenty-four  inches  of  snow. 

Mr.  McLeod  is  a Highlander.  He  said  to  me  when  just 
going  to  bed,  “Are  you  going  to  start  very  soon  in  the  morn- 
ing? Because  if  you  have  time  I have  a child  to  baptize.” 
I was  shocked,  and  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  mischief 
which  is  done  by  the  private  baptizings  of  the  Kirk. 

March  6th,  Wednesday — Rose  this  morning  by  five  o’clock 
and  proceeded  half  a mile  to  John  McIntosh’s,  where  we  had 
breakfast,  and  then  proceeded  on  our  way  towards  London 
in  Alexander  McKenzie’s  ox-sleigh.  Dined  at  McConnel’s 
on  the  River  Sable  and  got  to  McConnel’s  in  London  about 
half-past  twelve.  The  oxen  were  in  bad  condition  and  our 
progress  was  very  slow.  I contrived  to  keep  myself  warm 
by  walking  now  and  then  half  a mile,  and  was  upon  the  .whole 
very  comfortable.  I have  before  observed  that  the  timber 
on  the  land  all  along  the  Huron  tract  indicates  soil  of  the 
very  best  quality.  I saw  many  lots  which  come  up  to  every- 
thing I could  wish.  The  Canada  Company  have  driven  in 
mile  posts,  which  is  a great  comfort  to  travellers  in  this  dreary 
region.  The  read  is  cut  as  straight  as  a line  for  many  miles, 
and  has  a monotony  which  it  is  difficult  to  relieve.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  we  saw  five  red  squirrels,  and  also  two  deer. 
We  saw  many  wolf  footmarks  at  the  big  swamp,  and  in  not 
a few  places  saw  their  track  after  deer.  Alexander  McKenzie 
told  us  a strange  story.  He  said  that  generally  a pack  of 
wolves  go  in  chase  after  a deer,  that  all  of  them  proceed  slowly 
except  one  which  follows  as  closely  as  it  is  able,  that  when  it 
has  turned  the  deer,  the  simple  creature  returns  by  the  way 
it  came,  that  it  stops  to  drink  where  there  is  water,  and  that 
there  the  remaining  wolves  are  waiting  in  expectation,  who, 
being  untired,  fall  upon  the  exhausted  innocent  and  devour 
it.  The  same  thing  I have  often  heard  before. 

We  stopped  to  warm  at  a black  man’s  house  in  the  Black 
Settlement  (Biddulph).  He  is  an  old  man,  a cabineft  maker, 
and  is  very  discontented.  He  begged  tobacco  and  hinted 
that  he  would  like  a bit  of  bread.  He  says  that  there  are 
just  sixteen  black  families,  that  each  of  them  has  50  acres, 
that  they  are  all  not  very  comfortable.  It  would  appear 
from  his  story  that  a Mr.  Lewis,  a black  man,  had  gone  about 
the  United  States  soliciting  money  to  take  a number  of  blacks 
to  that  settlement,  that  he  induced  many  to  come,  that  he 
never  gave  any  account  of  the  money,  that  the  blacks  were 
left  destitute,  that  the  Canada  Company  are  displeased  with 
them,  that  they  rush  them  away,  that  they  (the  blacks)  have 
an  agent  in  England  soliciting  a grant  of  land  from  the  Crown, 
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and  that  he  hopes  to  be  successful.  His  story  I have  often 
heard  from  others,  and  I suppose  it  is  true. 

When  we  arrived  at  McConnel’s  all  were  in  bed,  but  very 
cheerfully  they  rose  and  got  an  excellent  supper,  consisting 
of  venison,  pork,  potatoes  and  tea,  and  then  shewed  us  to  a 
bed  with  curtains.  Expenses  to-day  2s.  6d.  for  dinner  and 
my  share  of  Alexander  McKenzie’s  dinner  and  feed  for  his 
oxen.  Weather — The  day  has  been  fine,  at  times  it  was 
mild,  and  then  in  a moment  a cold  freezing  wind  blew  from 
the  north.  Such  sudden  changes  I have  often  experienced  in 
Canada. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  actual  settlers  at  this  time 
on  the  road  to  Gcderich,  which  I put  down  both  to  help  me  in 
talking  to  others  and  of  helping  me  on  my  way  if  it  should 
please  God  that  I travel  over  the  road  again.  I took  it  down 
from  the  mouth  of  Neil  F 

On  the  right  proceeding 
wai;ds  Goderich  from  I 
don  Township: 

Miles 

3 — Applegarth 

10  — Willis 

17  — McConnel 

18  — Thos.  Tvelit 

21  — Jo>hn  McIntosh 
.21 Y2 — Malcolm  McLeod 
21M" — Robert  Young 

22  — Neil  Ross 
24 34 — Robt.  Hunter 
24 — Wm.  Hunter 
243^ — Geo.  Carter 

25  — Squires 

253^ — David  McDonald 
283dS — Vandebergh 

Thus,  in  a distance  of  283^2  miles,  there  are  just  twenty- 
three  families.  In  some  places  there  are  none  for  miles.  I 
do  not  think  the  above  accurate,  but  it  is  an  approximation 
to  it.  All  with  whom  we  talked  on  the  subject  thought  that 
almost  every  lot  on  the  whole  line  of  road  will  be  actually 
settled  next  season.  The  houses  on  the  road  are  simple 
shanties,  in  which  may  live  those  who  are  tired  with  hard 
labour,  but  houses  having  fewer  conveniences  I never  saw. 

March  7,  Thursday — Mr.  McConnel,  being  about  to  proceed 
to  York,  offered  me  a ride  in  his  sleigh  to  London,  which  I 
gladly  accepted.  I left  Mr.  Christie  to  come  down,  to  Mr. 
Bryce’s  with  McKenzie’s  ox  team.  He  is  to  converse  with 
the  people  of  the  congregation  which  is  to  be  formed  on  the 
Proof  Line,  and  to  preach  to  them  on  Sabbath.  That  will,  I 


to-  On  the  lef;  proceeding  to- 

on- wards  Goderich : 

Miles 

21  Wm.  Craig 

22  — Angus  Campbell 

223^ — Taylor 

2334 — David  Ross 
24M— Wm.  Bell 

243^ — Walter 

253^2 — Thos.  McDonald 

27  — Cooper 

283dz — Vandebergh 
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fear,  be  a very  difficult  matter,  and  I suspect  that  there  are 
difficulties  going  to  spring  up  out  of  the  Kirk  prejudices,  which 
it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  master. 

When  I came  to  London  to-day,  Messrs.  Robertson  told 
me  that  McKenzie  the  Squire,  at  the  instignation  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  McMillan,  is  not  willing  that  the  church  to  be 
built  in  London  shall  be  deeded  to  the  United  Associate  Synod, 
but  that  he  wishes  it  simply  to  be  Presbyterian.  I always 
dreaded  opposition  from  that  quarter,  and  indeed  it  required 
little  sagacity  to  foresee  it.  Such  is  the  result  of  attempting 
to  build  a house  of  God  with  untempered  mortar. 

Mr.  Boston  (of  Lobo)  called  this  afternoon  and  chatted 
a long  time.  I wished  to  get  him  to  think  of  my  mission, 
but  whenever  I introduced  the  subject  he  made  a remark  or 
two  and  sallied  off  to  tell  me  how  great  a traveller  he  has 
been.  He  has  been  two  years  in  France  and  seen  all  the  fine 
buildings  in  Paris.  He  has  in  his  possession  some  of  the 
hairs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  has  supped  porridge  with  the 
identical  silver  spoon  used  by  Mr.  Boston,  Etterick.  He 
admires  Young  and  Milton  and  Grahame’s  Sabbath,  and 
has  a letter  written  by  Hogg  and  another  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  etc.,  etc.  I do  not  think  that  he  is  a bad  man,  but  he 
is  not  interested  in  religion. 

Expenses:  Lodging,  etc.,  at  McConnel’s,  2s.  9^d.;  two 
plugs  tobacco,  2d.;  total,  2s.  ll^d. 

Weather — In  the  morning  mild;  in  the  afternoon  there 
fell  a good  deal  of  snow,  which  Mr.  Tenbrook  observed  had 
come  to  put  away  all  that  had  fallen  before,  and  which  remark 
was  partly  verified  by  bed  time,  for  there  came  on  a strong 
fresh  wind,  which  carried  off  a great  quantity  of  snow. 

It  would  appear  that  while  there  was  so  severe  a storm 
at  Goderich,  very  little  of  it  was  felt  here,  for  there  was  scarcely 
any  addition  to  the  quantity  that  was  in  the  village  when  I 
left  it  last  week. 

London  Township,  I again  heard,  while  in  the  Huron 
tract,  is  so  subject  to  frost  that  many  of  those  who  hold  land 
in  it  are  clearing  out  and  are  going  to  settle  in  Huron.  Mr. 
McConnel  told  me  to-day  that  there  is  truth  in  the  remark 
that  London  will  never  do  for  Indian  corn,  that  he  never  sows 
any,  that  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes  are  the  proper  crops  for 
London.  Mr.  McConnel  has  upwards  of  3,000  acres. 

After  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Robertson  returned 
from  York  and  brought  me  two  letters  from  my  dearest  Isa- 
bella, one  from  our  dear  child  Mary,  giving  an  account  of  her 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  my  dear  pet  Anna.  All  my  family 
at  the  date  of  these  letters  are  in  good  health. 

March  8,  Friday — Wrote  a long  letter  to-day  to  my  dear 
Isabella,  in  answer  to  the  two  received  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Robertson.  Mr.  Grieve  (Elliot’s  brother)  called  to-day  a 
while  and  chatted.  I was  much  pleased  with  his  manner, 
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whenever  any  remark  of  a religious  kind  was  made  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  Ah;  there  is  none  in  this  country  to 
be  compared  to  the  Southern  Scots  bred  up  in  the  Secession. 
Mr.  Wm.  Boston  and  Adam  Beattie  called.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  church  establishments.  They  seemed  struck 
when  I told  them  that  church  establishments  are  the  sin  of 
man,  and  I think  they  were  hardly  well  pleased.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan also  called,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meeting  in  London  were  good.  I did  not  ask 
what  these  resolutions  were,  because  I had  some  suspicion 
that  they  were  not  just  what  I wished  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Townler  called,  and  told  me  amongst  other  things 
that  there  are  about  twenty  Universalists  in  London,  that 
they  have  got  a number  of  books  to  advocate  the  doctrine 
into  a circulating  Library,  that  there  are  many  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  hold  these  opinions,  and  that  they  are  on  the 
increase.  As  we  were  interrupted  by  a person  coming  in,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  learning  what  are  the  distinctive  features 
of  their  Universalism.  I must  enquire  about  it  further. 

Mr.  John  Talbot,  schoolmaster,  called.  He  told  me  that 
Mr.  Cronyn  is  returned  from  York,  that  the  Governor  told 
Mr.  Cronyn  that  Upper  Canada  will  probably  be  divided, 
that  London  will  be  the  capital  of  the  Upper  division  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  send  respectable  loyalist  emigrants  who 
may  apply  to  him  in  this  district,  that  he  wished  Mr.  Cronyn 
to  send  him  a list  of  the  unsold  lands  in  London  and  West- 
minster, so  that  he  might  be  able  to  direct  emigrants  where 
they  might  find  locations,  that  the  intention  of  Government 
is  to  raise  up  such  a body  of  persons  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  as  may  counteract  the  influence  of 
Yankeeism  so  prevalent  about  St.  Thomas  and  along  the  lake 
shore;  further,  that  the  large  Episcopal  Church  is  to  be  fin- 
ished this  year  from  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Expenses  to-day,  paper  for  writing,  Is.  3d. 

Weather — The  air  soft  and  mild,  a great  quantity  of  snow 
has  disappeared  to-day.  At  night  the  frost  returned  pretty 
sharply. 

March  9,  Saturday— Spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
reading  Lord  Selkirk’s  statements  respecting  the  Red  River 
Settlement.  Began  a long  letter  to  Mr.  McGregor.  Felt 
wearied  and  dispirited.  Mr.  Robertson  and  I went  over 
the  village  to  look  out  for  a proper  site  for  the  proposed  church 
and  were  happy  in  selecting  what  I considered  by  far  the  finest 
situation  in  the  village.  Expense,  snuff,  Is.  Weather — The 
day  mild;  frosty  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

March  10th,  Sabbath — On  this  morning  I attended  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Cronyn  preached  a miserable  but 
an  orthodox  sermon  on  the  whole  Christian  armour.  It 
beggared  all  description,  but  he  seemed  a serious  man  and 
sound  in  the  faith  so  far  as  he  knows  anything  about  it. 
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I preached  in  the  afternoon  to  a packed  house  of  about 
one  hundred  persons  from  Matthew  27,  35,  “And  they  cruci- 
fied Him.”  The  sermon  went  off  pretty  well.  After  sermon 
I asked  all  those  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a Presby- 
terian Church  and  who  wished  to  become  members  to  remain 
after  the  blessing.  There  remained  the  Westminster  people 
and  the  London  and  McKenzie  Highlanders.  I explained  to 
them  the  nature  of  our  mission  and  the  nature  of  a church, 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  establish  one.  Mr. 
McKenzie  boggled  a great  deal  about  deeding  the  church  to 
the  U.  A.  Synod.  Upon  this  a great  deal  of  discussion  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  Highlanders  resolving  not  to  connect 
themselves  with  our  church.  Upon  this  I felt  exceedingly 
grieved  and  passed  a very  uncomfortable  night. 

Weather — Agreeable  to-day,  though  cold. 

March  11th,  Monday — Went  out  this  morning  and  break- 
fasted with  David  McDonald.  After  breakfast  I went  up 
to  David  Barclay’s  to  keep  my  appointment,  which  I had 
made  in  order  to  converse  with  the  Highlanders  preparatory 
to  their  admission  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Mr. 
McKenzie,  backed  by  his  Highlanders,  introduced  the  old 
subject  of  his  Kirk  prejudices,  which  occupied  us  for  three 
hours  and  which  ended  in  the  meetings  coming  to  nothing. 
I left  them  and  spoke  to  the  Squire  in  a style  which  not  a 
little  surprised  him,  and  which  evidently  left  a sting  in  his 
conscience.  He  felt  so  uneasy  that  he  and  McMillan  came 
to  London  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Proof  Line  and  London.  This  was  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  finish  what  they  could  not  agree  upon  at  their  meeting 
last  week. 

I came  into  London  attended  by  McDonald  and  Mc- 
Farlane,  where  we  found  Mr.  Christie  returned  from  the 
Proof  Line,  accompanied  by  six  or  seven  persons,  who,  having 
thought  that  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary,  had  come 
in  with  the  design  of  ascertaining  whether  I would  settle 
amongst  them.  They  were  told  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  meet  together  and  give  a, call,  and  they  were 
directed  to  do  this  on  some  day  this  week,  and  to  have  the 
call  signed  by  all  who  approved  of  their  choice  and  sent  into 
London  in  the  beginning  of  next  week.  They  were  furnished 
with  a copy  of  a call,  and  full  instructions  were  given  to  them 
how  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Christie  detailed  to  all  who  were  present  (who  were, 
beside  the  Proof  Line  delegates,  Messrs.  Robertson,  David 
McDonald,  McKenzie  and  McMillan  and  Ross  from  West- 
minster) the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in  forming  the  church 
on  the  Proof  Line,  which  were  that  he  had  admitted  as  church 
members  all  who  had  certificate  of  church  membership  from 
the  U.  A.  Synod,  or  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Secession,  or 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  from  any  other  Presbyterian 
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Church  of  orthodox  principles;  that  all  things  went  on  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner  and  that  he  thought  the  church  oil 
the  Proof  Line  gave  indications  of  being  soon  a church  which 
would  furnish  ample  labour  for  a minister  and  would  be  able 
to  support  him.  When  McKenzie  and  McMillan  heard  this 
they  appeared  stung  to  the  quick,  thinking  of  their  own  be-, 
haviour,  which  had  been  so  very  different.  After  a while 
they  both  explicitly  declared  their  intention  and  their  wish 
to  support  the  church  to  be  formed  in  London  and  to  become 
members  of  it.  I thought  McMillan  sincere  but  not  McKenzie. 
I had  learned  through  David  McDonald  that  the  Highlanders 
do  not  wish  any  minister  who  is  not  of  the  Kirk,  that  they  had 
a thought  of  hiring  my  labours  for  a year  in  order  that  they 
might  get  formed  into  a church  and  that  then  they  would 
apply  for  a Kirk  minister.  I thought  even  while  McKenzie 
consented  that  this  very  design  was  in  his  mind.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  with  those  present  I spoke  as  if  I intend 
to  settle  in  this  part  of  Canada,  and  I did  so  because  I felt  it 
to  be  my  duty.  The  reasons  I shall  detail  afterwards.  The 
meeting  went  off  in  a very  comfortable  way. 

Weather,  the  day  rather  mild,  the  roads  soft  and  in  many 
places  muddy;  frost  morning  and  evening.  Expenses  to-day: 
Tobacco,  2d.;  Washing,  Is.  3d. 

March  12th,  Tuesday — -Spent  part  of  the  forenoon  in 
reading  Lord  Selkirk’s  statement  and  in  writing.  After 
dinner  walked  out  to  Westminster  and  on  our  way  called  for 
Mr.  Stuart,  who  gave  us  a Dutch  reception — that  is  a warm 
one  without  any  fuss  about  it.  Called  also  at  Mr.  Beattie’s 
on  our  way  to  Mr.  Grieve’s,  where  we  lodged.  Spent  the 
evening  in  a very  agreeable  manner,  in  various  chat  about 
things  civil  and  things  sacred. 

Weather — Warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  much  snow 
has  disappeared — the  roads  soft  and  muddy  in  many  places. 
Sharp  frost  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

March  13,  Wednesday — London.  Mr.  Christie  and  I 
proceeded  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Grieve,  where  I had  promised  to  meet  with  those 
who  were  to  become  members  of  the  London  Church.  I stated 
to  them  that  we  would  arrange  those  who  might  apply  in 
three  divisions,  or  rather  that  we  would  use  three  lists  into 
one  or  other  of  which  the  name  of  every  applicant  should  be 
inserted.  The  first  list  should  comprehend  those  who  had 
been  members  of  an  orthodox  Presbyterian  Church,  such  as 
the  U.  A.  Synod,  or  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Secession,  the 
Reformed  Dutch,  or  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  that  the  Church 
was  in  the  first  instance  to  be  composed  of  these,  and  that 
these  would  be  constituted  a Church  on  Sabbath  first  in  the 
village  of  London.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that 
these  should  not  be  considered  without  further  proceedings 
admissable  to  the  Lord’s  table,  that  when  bnce  the  minister 
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should  settle  amongst  them,  and  a session  formed  they  should 
be  judged  of  in  order  to  their  partaking  of  sealing  ordinances. 
In  a word  our  object  for  the  present  would  be  to  treat  them  all 
as  one  individual  would  be  treated  who  might  present  a certi- 
ficate to  a church  already  organized,  his  name  would  be  put 
on  the  list,  and  he  would  become  the  object  of  the  session’s 
inspection.  There  is  after  all  an  it  regularity  in  this,  but  it 
was  fallen  into  from  Mi.  Christie  having,  contrary  to  what  I 
understood  we  had  agreed  upon,  admitted  in  this  way  the  church 
on  the  Proof  Line.  I must,  however,  when  I come  to  settle 
here,  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  I shall  be  Satisfied  with  the 
scriptural  knowledge  and  piety  of  everyone  on  the  list  before  I 
proceed  to  the  election  of  Elders,  or  at  least  before  I dispense 
the  Lord’s  supper  amongst  them.  I do  regret  that  the  business 
has  been  managed  in  the  way  that  it  has  been.  I have  all  along 
wished  to  be  the  pastor  of  a pure  church,  and  what  has  been 
done,  has,  I fear,  opened  the  door  to  irregularity  which  may 
cost  me  much  trouble.  I remember  David  Spence  and  Jas. 
Stracham,  at  Petrodie. 

I stated  further  that  the  second  list  should  contain  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  partially  in  communion  with  the 
church,  i.e.,  such  as  had  had  children  baptized,  of  persons  of 
this  class,  I had  met  with  many  in  Upper  Canada. 

Persons  of  this  description  should  in  the  first  instance 
not  be  members  of  the  church,  they  should  be  admitted  by  the 
session  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  membership  of  the  church. 

I stated  further  that  there  should  be  a third  list  to  contain 
1st,  the  names  of  those  heads  of  families  who  had  never  been 
members  of  the  church,  but  who  wished  to  become  members  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  2nd,  the  names  of  those  young  persons 
who  would  propose  themselves  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  church  as  soon  as  the  Sacrament  should  be  dispensed. 
That  this  list  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  exten- 
sive was  the  good  will  of  those  who  were  not  yet  members  of 
the  church,  and  that  by  giving  in  their  names  they  pledged 
themselves  to  nothing  but  their  present  good  will.  Having 
stated  these  things  I proceeded  to  take  down  their  names, 
which  are  as  follows: 


List  No.  I. 

Jas.  Jackson,  Falstone,  Revd.  Hugh  Millar. 

Ninian  Elliott,  admitted  by  Mr.  Bell. 

Robt.  Beattie,  admitted  by  Mr.  Bell. 

Elliot  Grieve,  Castleton,  Mr.  Lawr.  Cough. 

Jane  Beattie,  widow,  Fallside,  certificate  by  Rev.  J.  Gray. 
Christian  Club,  Mrs.  John  Mar,  from  Aberdour,  in  Aber- 
deen, certificate  by  Rev.  Geo.  Gardiner. 

Margt.  Storrie,  Roberton,  certificate  by  J.  Scoon,  Andrew 
Hogg,  Elder. 
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Alexr.  Weir,  Frazerburgh,  Rev.  John  Cumming,  Wm. 
Woodman,  Elder. 

Ann  Brown,  Old  Dean,  Rev.  John  Morrison,  Alexr.  Webster. 

John  Grieve,  Westerkirk,  member  of  the  Relief  Church, 
Langholme,  has  no  certificate  of  membership,  has  certificate  of 
good  character  by  the  Kirk  Minister,  James  Green. 

Jas.  Beattie,  Margaret  Oliver,  Roberton,  certificate  for 
both  by  Rev.  John  Scoon,  Elder,  Andrew  Hogg,  Elder. 

Arch’d.  Riddle,  Aberdour,  Rev.  Geo.  Gardiner,  San  Craik. 

Bertha  Mar,  Frazerburgh,  John  Cumming. 

Wm.  Scott,  Roberton,  certificate  by  John  Scoon,  Andrew 
Hogg,  Elders. 

Robt.  Shannan,  Helen  Beattie,  Mertown,  Rev.  Jas.  Dun- 
can, and  G.  Penman,  Elder. 

Margt.  Beattie,  widow,  Castleton,  certificate  by  E.  Wells, 
Elder. 

Thos.  Beattie,  Falstone,  Rev.  John  Cochrane,  Thos.  Rob- 
son, Wm.  Briggs,  Elders. 

Jas.  Rae,  Southdean,  Rev  J.  Richmond,  Jas.  Maither. 

Andrew  Beattie,  Southdean,  Thos.  Armstrong. 

Jane  White,  Southdean,  Thos.  Armstrong,  Jas.  Maither, 

Wm.  Murray,  Ann  Brown,  and  Jane  Murray,  Aberdour, 
certificate  by  Rev.  G.  Gardiner  and  John  Sharp,  Elder.  This 
certificate  intended  to  serve  for  them  and  daughter. 

David  Jackson,  Castleton,  A.  Fisher,  Session  Clerk. 

Wm.  Beattie  had  been  a member  of  the  Asso.  Refor, 
Church,  N.  America,  at  Seneca,  under  the  paternal  care  of 
Rev.  Thos.  White,  by  whom  the  certificate  was  signed. 

Janet  Hogg,  had  been  a member  of  the  Antiburgher  con- 
gragation  of  Manabattle,  McLevonstown,  left  her  certificate  at 
Seneca. 

??  I1  Robt.  Nicol,  Falstone,  left  his  certificate  at  Seneca,  the 
fact  of  his  membership  attested  by  Wm.  Beattie. 

Jane  Beattie,  Eskdalemuir,  as  her  husband — in  all  30. 

Bartholemew  Swart,  Janet  Beattie. 

List  No.  II. 

William  Beattie  (Jane  Bell,  Mrs.  John  Grieve). 

List  No.  III. 

1 — Heads  of  Families 

John  Grieve,  Janet  Grieve,  Edward  Beattie. 

2 — Young  Persons 

Wm.  Rose,  Wm.  Grieve,  Elizabeth  Grieve  and  Christian 
Grieve. 

The  persons  in  List  1,  were  told  to  attend  worship  on  Sab- 
bath in  London,  when  they  would  be  formed  into  a church. 
The  others  also  were  bidden  to  attend.  Mr.  Christie  then 
addressed  to  them  all  suitable  exhortations  and  prayed  with 
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and  for  them.  The  meeting  then  broke  up.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure was  very  comfortable.  The  people  deported  themselves 
like  persons  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a Christian 
Church.  Told  Mr.  Grieve  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
a meeting  in  London  on  an  early  day  to  draw  up  a call,  and  to 
take  measures  for  building  a church.  Returned  in  Mr.  Grieve’s 
sleigh  to  London  in  the  evening.  Expenses,  mending  shoes  11 3^2. 

Weather,  dry  cold,  yet  comfortable. 

March  14,  Thursday — London,  Hawleys.  Walked  out 
to-day  to  look  at  lot  No.  20,  on  the  1st  concession,  which  I 
had  thought  of  purchasing.  Mi.  John  Grieve  went  with  me. 
After  having  travelled  all  round  it  and  examined  it,  we  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  worth  buying.  A third  part  of  it  is  not 
arable.  There  is  a marshy  meadow  along  the  creek  which 
seems  fitted  to  produce  ague.  There  is  a great  deal  of  poplar 
land,  and  still  more  of  oak  plain.  It  might  be  rendered  a 
beautiful  place,  but  would  not  be  a profitable  one.  I deter- 
mined therefore  not  to  buy  it.  So  in  regard  to  a lodging  and 
settlement  for  my  family  I am  still  as  far  off  as  ever.  Expense 
snuff,  lj^d.  Weather,  frosty  in  the  morning,  cold  during  the 
day,  cloudy  as  if  indicating  a fresh  cold  and  frost  returned  in 
the  evening. 

March  15,  Friday — Eondon,  Hawleys.  In  the  morning 
Mr.  Christie  and  I had  a long  crack  about  our  bairns  and  our 
wives,  about  the  friends  we  have  left  and  our  prospects.  About 
midday  Mr.  Christie  went ‘to  preach  in  Oxford  on  Sabbath. 
I had  never  been  able  to  fulfil  my  engagement  to  Mr.  Robt. 
Cameron,  so  I requested  Mr.  Christie  to  preach  there  for  me 
while  I remained  in  London  to  constitute  the  church  here. 
Occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  drawing  up  our  report 
to  the  U.  A.  Synod.  It  will  be  too  late  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod,  but  we  were  unwilling  to  send  it  away  before  we  had 
something  to  say  respecting  London. 

Mr.  Finlay  McDonald  called  and  gave  in  his  name  and  the 
name  of  his  wife,  Marion  McLeod,  as  in  partial  communion 
with  the  church,  i.e.,  they  had  got  their  children  baptized,  but 
had  never  eaten  the  Lord’s  supper. 

In  the  evening  at  my  request  Messrs.  Alexr.  William  and 
Ross  Robertson  met  in  my  room  and  it  was  agreed  that  measures 
should  be  taken  as  speedily  as  possible  for  having  a church 
built,  that  for  this  purpose  a lot  of  ground  should  be  looked 
out  and  its  price  ascertained,  that  a plan  of  the  proposed  church 
should  be  drawn,  that  a meeting  of  the  Congregation  should 
be  held  on  Monday  for  drawing  out  a call,  and  that  all  matters 
respecting  the  church  should  be  submitted  to  them,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  requested  to  get  appointed  a committee  who 
would  take  care  of  the  subscription  papers.  All  this  was 
cordially  agreed  to. 

Weather,  sharp  frost  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  very 
pleasant  during  the  day. 
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March  16th,  Saturday— London.  Went  out  this  morning 
along  Dundas  Street  with  Mr.  Robertson  to  look  at  two  lots 
of  land  for  sale.  The  one  is  75  acres  and  the  other  200.  The 
good  land  on  both  is  of  inferior  quality  and  the  remainder  is 
oak  plain,  or  tamarack  swamp;  of  course  neither  can  be  a good 
bargain.  I am  still  out  at  sea.  Mr.  Fraser  called  to-day  and 
presented  the  call  of  the  Proof  Line  congregation.  It  is  signed 
by  31  in  full  communion,  accompanied  by  a paper  containing 
the  names  of  persons  in  partial  communion,  and  by  another 
containing  the  names  of  adherents,  all  of  whom  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  propose  to  become  members  of  the  church 
as  soon  as  it  shall  be  convenient  to  admit  them.  Mr.  Fraser 
seems  very  eager  to  have  me  settle  on  the  Proof  Line,  and 
thinks  that  there  will  be  a far  larger  congregation  than  at 
London.  I believe  he  is  right,  and  it  is  the  more  probable 
when  the  English  Settlement  shall  have  given  in  their  acces- 
sion, which  it  is  likely  they  will  do  next  week.  Mr.  Fraser 
told  me  he  never  understood  the  gospel  system  till  he  read 
the  “Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,”  that  so  convinced  is  he 
that  the  doctrine  there  taught  is  true  that  he  would  rather 
belong  to  the  church  that  supports  the  “Marrow”  than  to  any 
other  denomination.  He  further  told  me  that  he  has  read 
part  of  our  Testimony,  that  he  likes  it  very  much,  that  it  has 
opened  his  eyes,  that  he  is  much  better  pleased  with  the  church 
which  he  has  now  become  a member  of  than  formerly,  that  he 
thinks  the  Church  of  Scotland  liable  to  all  the  objections  which 
are  stated  in  the  Testimony. 

Mr.  Wm.  Boston  called  to-day  and  told  me  that  the 
English  Settlement  are  to  have  a meeting  this  day,  that  they 
intend  to  join  the  congregations  which  have  called  me  and 
that  he  and  his  brother-in-law  intend  to  unite  with  them. 
Saw  Finlay  McDonald  to-day  who  told  me  that  the  High- 
landers in  London  village  do  not  intend  to  unite  with  us,  as 
they  wish  to  have  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  London.  This  is  the 
fruit  of  McKenzie’s  doing,  and  I have  some  fears  that  they  may 
some  day  or  other  disturb  us.  Mr.  McMillan  called  to-day. 
There  was  a smirk  upon  his  face  which  I did  not  understand. 
He  seemed  to  be  under  great  restraint.  I could  not  tell  whether 
he  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  with  me  or  was  chuckling  over 
something  which  was  opposed  to  me. 

Weather,  morning  and  evening  hard  frost,  the  day  very 
fine,  though  cloudy  at  times. 

Expense — Tobacco,  2d. 
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THE  EXILES  OF  1838  FROM  CANADA  TO 
VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND 

By  Fred  Landon,  M.A. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1839,  the  ship  Buffalo  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Quebec,  bound  for  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and 
having  on  board  140  political  prisoners.  Eighty-two  of  these 
were  from  Upper  Canada  and  had  been  tried  before  military 
courts  for  participation  in  the  border  raids  at  Prescott  and 
Windsor  in  the  latter  part  of  1838.  The  others,  fifty-eight  in 
number,  had  been  tried  before  courts  sitting  in  Lower  Canada. 
The  story  of  this  unhappy  group  who  were  sent  to  exile  in  a 
distant  British  penal  colony  is  preserved  for  us  chiefly  in  the 
narratives  of  those  who  were  exiled  and  in  the  official  papers 
of  the  period  in  the  Federal  Archives  at  Ottawa. 

The  troubles  which  had  been  brewing  in  the  Canadas 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  did  not  end  with  the 
outbreaks  which  came  in  both  provinces  at  the  end  of  1837. 
During  the  whole  of  1838  there  was  a succession  of  alarms  along 
the  border  where  American  sympathizers,  organized  in  what 
were  known  as  “Hunter’s  Lodges”  and  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
paganda of  Mackenzie  and  other  Canadian  agitators,  threatened 
attack  and  kept  the  Canadian  authorities  in  suspense.  Armed 
attacks  were  made  at  the  Short  Hills  in  the  Niagara  district  in 
June,  at  Prescott  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  November  and 
at  Windsor  on  the  Detroit  River  in  December.  In  all  three 
cases  the  attacks  were  repulsed  and  many  prisoners  taken. 
Trials  followed  at  Niagara,  London  and  Kingston,  the  latter 
two  being  by  military  courts.  There  was  one  man  hanged  at 
Niagara,  ten  at  Kingston  and  six  at  London  while  scores  were 
sentenced  to  death,  this  punishment  being  commuted  later  in 
the  cases  of  the  majority  to  transportation  for  life. 

Of  those  who  were  executed  one  at  least  is  well  remembered, 
Von  Shoultz,  the  high-spirited  young  Polish  patriot  whose 
ardor  led  him  into  this  dangerous  enterprise  which  cost  him  his 
life.  He  is  described  in  the  records  of  the  trial  as  follows: 

“Von  Shoultz,  Nils  Sczoltevki,  native  of  Poland,  aged 
31  years.  Had  been  residing  at  Salina  and  was  introduced 
to  the  Patriots  by  Mr.  Stone,  merchant  of  that  place. 
Was  in  New  York  in  October,  1838,  and  gave  commissions 
or  certificates  there  to  persons  joining  the  ‘Patriot  Army* 
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(these  words  written  in  cypher)  which  he  signed  as 
'commandu’.  Brought  some  Poles  and  Germans  as  recruits 
for  that  service  and  paid  their  expenses.  Had  the  command 
of  the  invaders  at  Windmill  Point  and  after  the  surrender 
of  a great  number  of  them  at  the  mill  was  found  concealed 
in  some  bushes.  A Roman  Catholic.” 

Records  of  all  these  trials  of  1838  are  found  in  the  Canadian 
Archives  at  Ottawa  where  in  curt,  military  style  appear  the  lists 
of  the  condemned,  the  hanged,  the  transported  and  those  to 
whom  there  fell  punishment  less  heavy.  For  the  experiences 
of  those  who,  more  than  150  in  all,  were  sent  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  we  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  narratives  written  by 
several  of  them  after  their  return  to  America  and  forming  a 
curious  group  of  books  now  much  sought  by  collectors  of  Cana- 
diana.  The  narratives  of  Wait,  Miller,  Snow,  Gates,  Wright 
and  Marsh  give  first  hand  accounts  of  their  participation  in 
the  events  in  Canada  or  along  the  border,  together  with  their 
subsequent  trials  and  exile.  They  are  bitter  in  tone,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  most  moderate  probably  being  Samuel  Snow. 
When  the  narratives  are  placed  side  by  side,  however,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  extract  at  least  a part  of  the  truth,  and  while  the 
treatment  they  received  both  in  Canada  and  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  was  at  times  brutal  it  was  probably  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
Miller,  for  example,  makes  out.  The  desire  to  figure  as  a 
martyr  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  each  of  them,  and  the 
piling  up  of  horror  would  aid  the  sale  of  their  books.  There 
is  also  an  unpublished  narrative,  partly  in  the  form  of  letters 
written  back  to  Canada,  which  tells  the  story  of  Elijah  C. 
Woodman,  who  was  one  of  those  taken  prisoner  at  Windsor. 
This  narrative  is  more  moderate  in  tone  than  any  of  the  others 
and  is,  therefore,  perhaps  more  reliable  in  general  than  some  of 
the  others.  Selections  from  this  narrative  have  been  introduced 
into  this  paper,  supplementing  facts  drawn  from  material  in 
the  Archives  and  from  the  printed  narratives. 

The  prisoners  who  were  taken  at  the  Short  Hills  and  received 
trial  at  Niagara  stand  somewhat  apart  from  those  tried  at 
Kingston  and  London.  Those  at  Niagara  who  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  were  first  taken  to  England  where  the  courts 
further  considered  their  cases.  They  arrived  at  Hobart,  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  at  the  beginning  of  1840,  just  about  a month 
before  the  arrival  of  the  other  prisoners  aboard  the  Buffalo. 
Some  differences  may  be  noted  also  between  the  prisoners  tried 
at  Kingston  and  those  tried  at  London.  Of  the  140  prisoners 
brought  before  the  military  court  at  Kingston  only  seven  were 
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Canadians,  fourteen  were  of  European  origin  and  all  the  others 
were  Americans,  the  majority  being  from  the  state  of  New  York. 
Of  those  tried  at  London  eleven  were  Canadians,  three  from 
Scotland  and  the  remaining  thirty  from  the  United  States. 
Three  of  the  six  executed  at  London  were  Canadians.1 

There  is  an  indication  here  of  the  widespread  unrest  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  province  during 
1837  and  which  continued  into  1838.  There  had  been  an 
uprising  planned  under  Dr.  Charles  Duncombe  which  was  to 
synchronize  with  that  of  Mackenzie  but  the  plans  did  not  work 
out  properly  and  the  western  uprising  amounted  to  little.  It  is 
dismissed  with  but  a casual  reference  in  most  histories  of  the 
period  of  1837  but  it  really  deserves  more  consideration  for  it  is 
clear  that  throughout  the  London  District  there  was  a consider- 
able degree  of  resentment  against  prevailing  conditions  and 
abuses,  sufficient  indeed  to  lead  several  hundred  people  to  take 
up  arms.  The  jails  in  the  London  district  were  filled  with  suspects 
during  a considerable  part  of  1838  and  the  officials  seem  to  have 
been,  in  a degree,  fearful  of  further  trouble.  Arrests  were 
still  being  made  during  the  summer  of  1838  and  to  be  a Reformer 
in  politics  was  to  be  under  suspicion.  The  Tory  group  in 
London  and  elsewhere  firmly  believed  that  behind  the  unrest 
were  republican  influences  and  they  were  well  aware  of  the 
threat  of  invasion  along  the  border.2 


1Those  who  were  executed  following  the  sittings  of  the  court  at  Kingston 
between  November  26,  1838,  and  January  4,  1839,  were  Duncan  Anderson, 
Christopher  Bulkley,  Silvester  Lawton,  Joel  Peeler,  Russell  Phelps,  Sylvanus 
Swete  and  Martin  Woodruff,  all  of  New  York  State;  Dorephus  Abbey,  of 
Connecticut;  Daniel  George,  an  American  citizen,  no  state  mentioned,  and 
Nils  Von  Shoultz,  a native  of  Poland.  The  court  at  London  sat  between 
December  27,  1838,  and  January  19,  1839,  and  of  those  whom  it  condemned 
to  death  the  following  were  executed:  Hiram  Benjamin  Lynn,  Albert  Clark 
and  Cornelius  Cunningham,  described  as  American  citizens;  Daniel  Davis 
Bedford  and  Joshua  Gillam  Doan,  residents  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Amos 
Perley,  from  New  Brunswick.  See  Canadian  Archives,  S Series,  Upper 
Canada,  Rebellion  Papers,  Court  Martial  1838-1840.  The  minutes  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada,  dated  16th  March,  1839,  State  Book  L., 
page  460,  contain  the  names  of  the  eighty-two  men  whose  death  sentences 
were  commuted  to  transportation  for  life  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Sixty-four 
of  these  had  been  tried  at  Kingston  and  the  other  eighteen  at  London. 

2For  a recent  discussion  of  the  border  troubles  see  W.  P.  Shortridge, 
The  Canadian-American  frontier  during  the  Rebellion  of  1837-38,  Canadian 
Historical  Review,  March,  1926,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1.  The  evidence  presented 
at  the  military  trials,  says  this  writer,  reveals  two  principal  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  invaders;  the  first,  a sincere  desire  to  help  the  Canadians  secure 
their  liberty;  the  second,  a hope  of  personal  gain  in  the  form  of  liberal  land 
grants.  The  subject  ot  Canadian-American  relations  has  also  been  dealt 
with  by  Orrin  E.  Tiffany,  Relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Canadian 
Rebellion  of  1837-38,  Buffalo  Historical  Society  publications,  Vol.  VIII,  1905. 
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The  trial  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Windsor8  took  place  at 
London  between  December  27,  1838,  and  January  19,  1839, 
before  a military  court  of  which  Colonel  John  Bostwick,  of  the 
3rd  Middlesex  Militia,  was  president,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  Sherwood,  2nd  North  York,  was  judge  advocate.  The 
principal  witnesses  against  the  prisoners  were  four  of  their  own 
number,  William  Bartlett,  Daniel  Sweetman,  David  McDougall 
and  George  Putnam,  the  latter  a nephew  of  “General”  Putnam, 
the  leader  of  the  invading  party.  One  prisoner  out  of  the  forty- 
four  tried  was  acquitted,  all  the  others  were  condemned  to  death, 
though  a recommendation  of  mercy  was  attached  to  the  sentences 
on  four,  three  of  whom  had  given  evidence  for  the  crown.  Six 
executions  took  place  between  January  14  and  February  4 
and  not  until  some  time  after  this  date  were  the  others  sure  that 
they  were  not  also  to  be  called  out  to  go  to  the  gallows.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  word  came  that  eighteen  of  the  condemned 
were  to  be  transported  for  life.  The  others  were  later  discharged, 
though  one  had  made  his  escape  before  the  reprieve  came. 

It  was  the  morning  of  April  3,  1839,  when  the  party  of 
eighteen,  in  chains,  were  loaded  in  wagons  and  started  on  the 
first  stage  of  their  long  journey.  With  heavy  hearts  they  passed 
along  the  main  street  of  the  village  where  practically  the  entire 
population  had  gathered  to  witness  their  departure.  A pen 
picture  of  the  event  is  contained  in  the  diary  of  Elijah  Woodman, 
himself  one  of  the  manacled  prisoners: 

“April  3,  1839.  Very  early  this  morning  we  were 
unlocked  and  bread  served  to  each  man  with  a small  piece 
of  meat  with  orders  to  be  ready  immediately  to  take  our 
departure.  Soon  the  jailer  appeared  and  commenced 
calling  two  by  two  until  all  were  in  the  waggons  that  stood 
ready  to  receive  us  . . .We  started  and  passed  along 

Dundas  Street,  getting  a nod  of  the  head  from  a few  true 
friends  who  took  an  interest  in  our  fate  . . . After  we 

got  into  the  pine  woods  I thought,  why  should  I be  cast 
down  for  I am  only  in  the  hands  of  men  and  am  able  to 
stand  all  the  trials  that  are  put  upon  me,  so  I aroused 
myself  and  with  William  Stevens  struck  up  ‘Pretty  Susan’ 
and  continued  singing  for  some  time.” 

The  London  party  were  in  Toronto  for  a time  and  then 
proceeded  to  Kingston  where  they  were  locked  up  in  Fort 


3The  Papers  and  Addresses  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  Vol.  2, 
contain  five  separate  accounts  of  what  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Windsor. 
There  are  also  accounts  of  what  took  place  in  some  of  the  narratives  of  those 
later  exiled. 
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Henry  with  the  prisoners  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
by  the  couit  sitting  at  Kingston.  The  treatment  they  received 
seems  to  have  been  mild,  both  civil  and  military  officials 
apparently  having  some  compassion  for  these  men  who  were 
soon  to  be  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  was  late  in 
September  when  word  finally  came  to  move  on  to  Quebec  to 
embark.  At  Quebec  they  were  joined  by  the  fifty-eight  Lower 
Canada  prisoners  and  all  were  quickly  placed  aboard  the  Buffalo. 
At  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  September  28,  anchor  was 
weighed  and  on  October  3 the  ship  dropped  its  pilot  who  took 
with  him  their  last  letters  to  relatives  and  friends.4 

The  details  of  the  long  voyage  from  Quebec  may  be  touched 
upon  but  lightly.  The  ship  passed  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
with  a fair  wind  and  with  a continuation  of  favourable  weather 
crossed  the  equator  on  November  12.  On  October  19  Asa 
Priest,  one  of  the  Upper  Canada  prisoners,  died  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  He  had  been  sick  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage. 
He  was  a Massachusetts  man,  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
captured  at  Prescott  in  November.  At  his  trial  in  Kingston  he 
denied  that  he  had  done  any  fighting,  claiming  that  he  had 
inadvertently  found  himself  among  the  Patriots  and  had  been 
forced  to  land  with  them.  This  defence  was  not  accepted  by  the 
military  judges. 

In  the  long  voyage  from  Quebec  to  Hobart  but  one  stop 
was  made,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  the  Buffalo  anchored  on 

4L’Ami  du  Peuple,  of  Montreal,  in  its  issue  of  September  28,  1839,  has 
an  article  describing  the  departure  from  Montreal  of  both  the  French -Canadian 
and  the  Upper  Canada  prisoners  and  gives  a list  of  the  French -Canadians 
who  were  being  exiled.  In  its  issue  of  October  23,  1839,  this  same  paper 
reprints  letters  from  several  of  the  prisoners  written  while  their  ship  was 
proceeding  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  which  were  sent  back  by  the  pilot. 
Details  of  the  arrangements  for  the  prisoners  aboard  ship  are  given.  I am 
indebted  to  Rev.  L.  E.  Nadeau,  librarian  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  for  copies 
of  the  articles  appearing  in  L’Ami  du  Peuple.  Through  the  courtesy  of  M. 
iEgidius  Fauteux,  librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque  Saint  Sulpice  of  Montreal,  I 
have  been  furnished  with  the  following  extract  from  Le  Canadien,  of  Quebec, 
of  October  25,  1839:  “Nous  venons  de  voir  deux  lettres  d’un  des  exiles  poli- 
tiques,  Tun  de  29  Septembre,  ecrite  du  Bic,  et  l’autre  du  ler  Octobre,  ecrite  en 
plein  mer.  I Is  etaient  tous  en  bonne  sante  et  in  good  spirit.  Celui  qui  ecrit 
ces  lettres  se  loue  beaucoup  des  bons  precedes  du  Capitaine  et  de  l’equipage 
du  Buffalo  a leur  egard.  Ils  sont  dans  de  bonnes  chambres,  bien  propres  et 
pourvues  de  bons  lits.  Les  prisonniers  du  Haut  Canada  sont  separes  d’eux  et 
ils  ne  se  voient  pas  du  tout.  Ils  ne  sont  enchaines  en  aucun  temps  et  ce  qu’on 
avait  dit  qu’ils  avaient  eu  les  cheveux  rases  et  qu’ils  avaient  ete  revetus 
comme  des  deportes  ordinaires,  est  faux.  Ils  se  trouvent  infiniment  mieux 
sur  le  Buffalo  que  dans  la  prison  de  Montreal.  Le  Capitaine  leur  dit  qu’il 
espere  les  ramener  et  que  peut-etre  il  ne  fera  que  toucher  a Sydney,  lieu  de 
leur  destination.”  The  evidence  of  good  conditions  aboard  the  Buffalo  con- 
tained in  this  extract  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  statements  of  the  English- 
speaking  prisoners  and  may  have  been  written  under  a certain  amount  of 
censorship.  The  prisoners  undoubtedly  suffered  much  hardship  and  discomfort 
during  the  voyage. 
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November  30  and  remained  for  a few  days  before  starting  on  its 
next  long  lap  across  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  had  been 
intended  to  make  a stop  at  Cape  Town  but  storms  prevented 
this.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  successfully  doubled  in  the 
last  week  of  December  and  six  weeks  later,  on  the  morning  of 
February  8,  1840,  the  island  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  appeared 
in  view.  Four  days  later  the  Buffalo  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Hobart.  The  Upper  Canada  prisoners  were  landed  here  on 
the  15th,  the  Lower  Canada  exiles  being  taken  on  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  where  they  were  to  serve  out  the  term  of 
their  exile.  The  passage  out  from  Quebec,  134  days,  was 
considered  a fast  one.  Although  much  stormy  weather  had  been 
encountered,  the  gales  in  general  were  favourable  as  to  direction 
and  sent  the  ship  towards  its  destination  at  a rapid  pace. 

Those  landed  from  the  Buffalo,  139  in  number,  were  not 
the  first  to  arrive,  the  prisoners  from  the  Niagara  district  having 
preceded  them.  No  time  was  lost  in  fitting  all  the  newcomers 
into  the  penal  settlement.  A day  or  so  after  the  landing  from 
the  Buffalo  the  exiles  were  visited  by  the  Governor  of  the 
island,  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  addressed  them  and  gave  them 
some  advice.  Sir  John  Franklin  had  been  appointed  Governor  in 
the  summer  of  1836,  succeeding  Sir  George  Arthur,  who  was 
sent  to  Upper  Canada  and  had  the  responsibility  at  once  thrust 
upon  him  of  quelling  a spirit  of  rebellion  in  that  colony.  Sir 
John  Franklin  remained  Governor  of  the  island  until  the  latter 
part  of  1843  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  E.  Eardley  Wilmot 
under  whom  most  of  the  prisoners  received  their  pardon. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
Governor  as  to  the  legality  of  sending  these  exiles  from  Canada 
and  they  were  placed  at  work  on  the  roads  close  to  Hobart 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  some  of  those  who  had  arrived 
before  them.6  About  a year  later  they  were  removed  to  a more 
distant  point  where  the  work  to  which  they  were  set  was  of  a 
most  arduous  character.  In  heavy  carts  they  hauled  stones 
from  quarries  to  roads  where  work  was  under  way,  sometimes 
a distance  of  several  miles.  The  hours  of  work  were  from 
daylight  to  dark  in  all  weathers,  and  at  night  they  were  herded 
in  cheerless  huts  where  there  was  no  fire  to  dry  their  clothing. 
Food  was  scanty  and  of  poor  quality.  For  breakfast  they 

6The  ship  Canton,  carrying  Canadian  prisoners  and  a large  number  of 
ordinary  convicts  from  Great  Britain,  arrived  at  Hobart  on  January  12,  1840. 
Many  details  of  this  group  of  Upper  Canada  prisoners  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  narratives  of  Benjamin  Wait  and  Linus  W.  Miller.  Miller’s  narrative 
is  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  all.  His  descriptions  of  his  verbal  encounters  with 
his  j udges  and  others  are  probably  the  product  of  his  imagination  and  due  to 
his  desire  to  tell  a good  story. 
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received  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  bread  and  a pint  of  thin 
gruel.  At  noon  they  were  given  a pound  of  mutton  and  half  a 
pound  of  potatoes  while  for  supper  they  received  but  a pint  of  the 
gruel,  this  article  being  apparently  made  up  in  quantities  and 
measured  out  to  the  prisoners.  Coming  from  the  rich  abundance 
of  America  this  was  a starvation  diet.  Samuel  Snow  says  in  his 
narrative:  “I  have  seen  men  driven  to  the  point  of  picking  up 
potato  skins  and  cabbage  leaves  which  they  would  boil  and 
eat  to  quiet  their  hunger.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  such  articles 
were  unknown  to  us  while  we  were  prisoners  on  the  island.” 

Snow  also  furnishes  some  details  of  the  clothing  with  which 
they  were  supplied.  “The  articles  of  clothing  allowed  every 
six  months,”  he  says,  “were  one  gray  jacket  or  round  about, 
one  pair  of  trousers,  one  striped  cotton  shirt  and  one  leather  cap. 
A canvas  tick,  a blanket  and  a cotton  rug  constituted  our  bedding 
for  two  years.  Two  ounces  of  soap  were  given  us  every  week 
with  the  injunction  for  every  man  to  wash  his  own  shirt  on 
Saturday  afternoon.”6 

When  four  of  the  party  attempted  to  make  their  escape 
by  going  out  to  board  a friendly  American  whaling  ship,  all 
were  sent  farther  inland  to  a station  called  Lovelybanks.7 
“Here,”  says  Snow,  “we  received  the  hardest  fare  we  experienced 
on  the  island.  We  remained  at  this  place  through  the  winter. 
Our  work  was  a mile  and  a half  from  the  station,  and  frequently 
was  it  our  lot  to  return  to  our  huts  this  distance  through  the 
cold  and  rain  after  a day’s  hard  toiling  and  have  to  lay  down  for 
the  night  with  our  clothes  drenched  with  water  and  no  fire 
allowed  us  to  dry  them.”8  He  speaks  of  irons  and  floggings 
for  those  who  tried  to  make  their  escape  but  apparently  none  of 
the  Canadian  prisoners  were  ever  so  punished.  Conditions  were 
sometimes  worse,  sometimes  better,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  overseers.  After  a time  the  privilege  was  granted 
of  working  on  Saturday  afternoons  for  wages  which  enabled  the 
prisoners  to  secure  sugar,  tobacco  and  other  small  luxuries. 
Snow  speaks  of  a visit  from  Sir  John  Franklin  in  March,  1841,  at 
which  time  the  Governor  communicated  an  instruction  from 
Lord  John  Russell  that  he  was  “to  give  these  political  prisoners 
any  indulgence  you  may  think  proper  with  the  exception  of 
allowing  them  to  return  home  to  endanger  the  safety  and  well- 
being of  the  North  American  colonies.”  Sir  John  supplemented 

6Samuel  Snow,  The  Exile’s  Return,  pp.  13-14. 

7Three  prisoners,  Benjamin  Wait,  Samuel  Chandler  and  James  Gemmell 
escaped  from  the  island  in  1842.  See  Benjamin  Wait,  Letters  from  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  pp.  354-356. 

8Samuel  Snow,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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this  by  stating  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  their  arrival 
he  would  give  them  tickets  of  leave.9 

Linus  W.  Miller,  in  his  narratives,  relates  an  incident  which 
shows  the  despondency  into  which  the  prisoners  fell  at  times 
but  illustrates  also  the  sturdy  courage  of  one  of  their  number: 

“We  had  worked  hard  all  day  in  the  cold  rain  and  as 
usual  were  locked  into  our  cheerless  huts  after  a day’s 
toil,  to  sleep  in  our  wet  clothing  until  the  morrow  should 
again  call  us  to  the  performance  of  our  cruel  tasks.  Some 
sat  upon  the  forms,  some  in  their  berths,  while  others  had 
covered  themselves  with  their  thin  blanket  and  rug  to 
court  the  warmth,  rest  and  sleep  which  they  so  much  needed. 
All  were  silent,  drooping  heads  and  countenances  indicated 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  melancholy  party  were  of  bitter 
wrongs  or  perchance  of  distant  home  and  friends.  Occasion- 
ally a heavy  sigh  might  be  heard,  and  anon  a slight  groan 
from  the  sick  (for  there  were  always  sick  amongst  us). 
Suddenly  Mr.  Woodman  sprang  from  his  berth  to  the  floor 
and  in  a tone  of  voice  that  might  have  been  heard  for  a mile 
struck  up  'The  Hunters  of  Kentucky.’  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  As  if  electrified,  every  man  sprang  to  the 
floor.  Sick,  blind  and  halt  joined  in  the  chorus,  some 
danced,  others  shouted  and  all  shook  off  the  gloomy  horrors 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.”10 

The  change  of  climate,  the  scanty  food,  the  hard  work  and 
the  general  depression  caused  by  their  lot  resulted  in  much 
sickness  and  distress  among  the  exiles.  Elijah  Woodman  notes 
in  a letter  to  his  family  that  he  is  barefooted,  his  boots  having 
worn  out  and  no  others  being  provided.  From  overseers  there 
was  occasional  abuse.  Spiritual  help  of  any  kind  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  absent,  the  clergy  on  the  island  apparently  con- 
cerning themselves  but  little  with  convicts  and  prisoners. 
Mails  were  infrequent  and  eagerly  awaited.  In  February,  1843, 
Elijah  Woodman  writes  to  his  family  in  London,  Upper  Canada: 

“I  have  written  six  letters  to  America  since  my  proba- 
tion. The  latest  news  from  you  was  on  the  first  of  March, 
1841,  which  I received  last  April,  1842,  since  which  time  I 
have  looked  and  looked  but  in  vain  for  letters,  but  alas, 
none  have  been  received.  This  makes  nearly  two  years 
since  I heard  from  those  who  are  so  near  and  dear  to  me.” 

9“The  Governor  was  here  a few  days  ago  and  thinks  we  shall  soon  have 
the  privilege  of  going  home  if  we  wish — ” letter  of  E.  C.  Woodman,  March 
16,  1843. 

10Linus  W.  Miller,  Notes  of  an  Exile  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  p.  299. 
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In  the  spring  of  1843  there  were  rumors  that  pardons  would 
soon  be  given  to  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  prisoners  from  Canada. 
In  November,  1844,  about  forty  were  released,  of  whom  twenty- 
seven  left  the  island  in  the  whaler  Steiglitz  bound  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Others  managed  to  secure  passage  on  ships 
outbound  from  Hobart  so  that  in  September,  1845,  more  having 
received  pardons  in  the  meantime,  there  were  but  thirty-five 
Canadians  on  the  island,  of  whom  twelve  held  pardons  and  were 
eagerly  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  secure  a passage  home. 
Twelve  others  had  died  since  leaving  Canada.11 

The  hardest  lot  of  all  was  to  be  pardoned  and  unable  to  get 
away  from  the  island.  This  was  the  experience  of  Elijah  Wood- 
man, among  others.  He  received  his  pardon  from  Sir  E.  Eardley 
Wilmot  in  July,  1845,  and  then  began  for  him,  as  for  others,  the 
experience  of  being  free,  yet  not  free,  no  longer  a prisoner  but  as 
completely  exiled  from  home  and  friends  as  before.  The  fetters 
were  gone  but  only  by  the  occasional  opportunity  of  securing 
passage  on  a whaler  or  some  other  vessel  was  there  possibility  of 
returning  to  America.  Woodman’s  health  had  been  seriously 
undermined  by  the  hardships  of  the  last  five  years  and  he  had 
undergone  repeated  operations  for  his  eyes.  Now  there  were 
to  be  times  when  he  did  not  even  have  a place  to  lay  his  head. 
“This  night  I have  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,” 
he  writes  in  his  diary  on  October  23,  1845.  In  his  distress  he 
was  aided  from  time  to  time  by  the  Masons  of  Hobart  but  there 
were  many  calls  upon  their  charity.12  From  time  to  time  his 
hopes  were  raised,  as  ships  put  into  Hobart,  that  there  might 
be  a friendly  and  compassionate  captain  who  would  take  him 
home.  It  was  maddening  to  see  American  ships  departing  and 

“Linus  W.  Miller,  in  his  narrative,  p.  377,  gives  the  names  of  the  following 
as  having  died:  Alexander  McLeod,  John  James  McNulty,  Garret  Van  Camp, 
J.  P.  Williams,  Asa  Priest,  Andrew  Leper,  Lysander  Curtis,  Foster  Martin, 
William  Notage,  John  Simmons,  Alson  Owen  and  Thomas  Stockton.  Asa 
Priest  died  aboard  the  Buffalo  on  the  voyage  out  from  Quebec.  There  are 
slight  discrepancies  in  the  figures  given  by  various  writers  as  to  the  number 
who  left  the  island  on  the  Steiglitz.  Woodman,  in  his  unpublished  narrative, 
says  that  forty  Canadian  prisoners  received  their  pardons  on  November  23, 
1844,  and  that  twenty-eight  of  them  left  on  the  28th  of  January,  1845,  aboard 
the  Steiglitz.  Snow  speaks  of  twenty-eight  others  besides  himself  being 
pardoned  on  October  12,  1844,  and  says  that  he  and  twenty-four  others  sailed 
on  the  Steiglitz  on  January  29,  1845.  Miller,  in  an  appendix  to  his  narrative, 
gives  the  names  of  twenty-seven  who  sailed  on  the  Steiglitz,  commanded 
by  Captain  Selah  Young.  This  party  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  April  27th. 
Snow  says  he  remained  there  until  November  12  when  he  sailed  on  the  whaler 
Canton  and  arrived  at  New  Bedford  on  May  2,  1846. 

12“ Today  I made  application  to  my  fellow  Masons  in  Hobarttown, 
giving  an  account  of  my  connection  with  lodges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  I had  been  confined  indoors  for  two  years 
with  sore  eyes,  and  almost  blind,  and  am  now  in  a very  destitute  situation.” — 
Woodman  diary,  July  8,  1845. 
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be  left  behind,  but  the  applicants  for  passage  were  many  and  a 
sick  man  with  bad  eyes  was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  aboard 
ship.  So  poor  Woodman  was  left  behind  while  others  went 
home  to  America. 

The  year  1845  closed  and  Woodman,  with  a pardon  in  his 
pocket,  was  still  in  Hobart.  Another  year  worked  its  weary 
way  around  and  still  he  was  there.  There  were  times  when  he 
was  without  food  for  forty-eight  hours  and  his  clothing  was  in 
such  bad  repair  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen.  He  would  have 
been  in  almost  hopeless  plight  had  it  not  been  for  the  help 
given  him  by  the  Masons13  of  Hobart  and  by  other  kind  friends. 
At  last,  on  February  8,  1847,  comes  the  happy  entry  in  his 
diary:  “Captain  Lathrop,  of  the  whaler  Young  Eagle,  has 
agreed  to  take  me  to  America  with  him.  He  is  very  generous.” 
Succeeding  entries  tell  of  preparations  for  departure,  of  little 
gifts  from  friends  and  of  the  parting  visits.  To  the  wife  and 
children  in  London,  Upper  Canada,  the  last  letter  from  the 
island  was  written  on  February  15,  1847.  It  reads: 

“Dear  wife,  children  and  friends, 

“I  am,  through  the  all  wise  providence  of  God,  yet 
alive.  He  has  surrounded  me  with  his  tender  care  and  pro- 
tection and  I am  recovering  and  gaining  strength  from  my 
affliction  which  has  confined  me  to  this  hospital  for  eight 
months. 

“I  shall  leave,  if  God  willing,  this  island  for  home  one 
day  this  month  on  board  the  ‘Young  Eagle,’  Captain 
Lathrop,  from  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  and  shall  mail 
this  the  day  the  vessel  leaves. 

“You  will  probably  receive  this  letter  three  months 
before  my  arrival  as  the  ‘Eagle’  will  fish  some  to  complete 
her  load  of  oil.  Now  do  not  put  too  much  dependence  in 
seeing  me  for  the  All  Wise  Disposer  of  events  may  remove 
me  from  the  shores  of  time  before  I reach  my  native 
country.  I should  have  been  home  some  time  ago  but  for 
sore  eyes  and  my  other  afflictions.  The  cuts,  the  result  of 
five  operations,  are  about  healed  up  and  I have  been  able 
to  walk  about  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Since  I wrote  you 

13The  Hobart  lodge  was  Tasmanian  Operative  No.  345,  Irish  Constitution 
now  Tasmanian  Operative  Lodge  No.  1,  Tasmanian  Constitution).  The 
records  of  the  older  lodge  are  now  deposited  in  Freemasons’  Hall,  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Shellard,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
A.F.  and  A.  Masons  of  Ireland,  has  checked  the  names  of  members  mentioned 
in  the  Woodman  diary  and  in  some  cases  finds  them  in  the  original  lodge 
records.  Mr.  W.  H.  Strutt,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tasmania, 
has  supplied  me  with  a number  of  details  connected  with  the  events  mentioned 
in  Woodman’s  diary. 
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with  my  own  hand  August  1845  I have  been  quite  blind, 
indeed  I did  not  know  if  I would  ever  see  again  but  thank 
God  I have  recovered  so  that  I can  see  quite  as  well  as 
ever  and  I find  my  eyes  as  sound  . . .It  will  be  nine 

years  next  August  since  we  were  all  together  but  I have 
faith  I will  see  you  all  once  more  so  keep  up  good  courage 
and  think  as  little  as  possible  of  me.” 

To  the  Master  Warden  and  the  brethren  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  he  penned  a note  of  thanks  and  did  the  same  for  his 
friends  at  large: 

“I  am  poor  and  penniless  and  this  sheet  is  all  I am 
able  to  leave  you  as  a memorial  for  your  past  favours.  I 
return  you  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  that  kind 
feeling  you  have  manifested  towards  me  during  my  sick- 
ness, distress  and  privation.” 

Some  little  gifts  of  clothing  for  the  long  voyage  came  from 
friends.  Mr.  Hathaway,  the  United  States  consul,  gave  him  a 
heavy  coat.  A Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  each  gave  him  a shilling.  He 
was  taken  in  a small  boat  to  the  “Young  Eagle”  where  he  went 
to  his  berth  and  slept,  he  records,  as  he  had  not  slept  for  months. 
The  ship  got  under  way  on  March  2,  1847,  and  on  March  4, 
there  is  the  entry  in  his  diary:  “Got  clear  out  to  sea  and  of  that 
cursed  land  of  Van  Diemen.”14 

Later  entries  record  the  little  events  of  the  voyage.  They 
also  record  the  growing  weakness  of  the  exile  homeward  bound. 
There  comes  a day  in  June  when  the  mate  of  the  ship  begins 
to  make  entries  in  the  sick  man’s  diary.  At  last,  on  June  15, 
comes  the  pathetic  entry;  “This  day  commenced  with  a light 
breeze,  at  seven  thirty  this  morning  Mr.  Woodman  died  without 
a struggle.  At  eight  a.m.  saw  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
bearing  E.N.E.  distant  about  twenty-five  miles.  Henry  Shaw 
is  employed  in  making  a coffin.”  On  June  15,  1847,  they  buried 
him  at  sea.16 

A letter  written  by  Benjamin  Chase,  mate  of  the  “Young 
Eagle,”  to  the  family  in  London,  U.C.,  says: 

“Your  husband  having  taken  passage  for  home  in  the 
‘Young  Eagle’  in  which  I was  second  officer,  and  having 

14The  date  of  sailing  is  confirmed  by  Wood’s  Tasmanian  Calendar  for 
1847-48  which  in  its  list  of  shipping  says:  "Young  Eagle  (ship)  sailed  on 
March  2nd,  1847,  for  South  Sea  Is.” 

15Henry  Shaw  was  one  of  the  Prescott  prisoners  who  had  been  tried 
at  Kingston.  He  received  his  pardon  later  than  Woodman  but  was  able  to 
leave  the  island  on  the  same  ship.  One  account  says  that  on  his  return  to 
America  he,  like  Enoch  Arden,  found  his  wife  married  to  another,  having 
given  him  up  for  dead. 
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formed  a very  strong  attachment  to  him  and  his  most 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  while  on  board,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  to  him  during  his  last  illness.  His  last 
request  was  that  I would  write  to  you  on  my  arrival  and 
convey  to  you  his  last  words  which  I took  down  at  the  time 
(June  6th)  and  most  cheerfully  now  communicate.  Perhaps 
you  are  aware  that  our  ship  was  cast  away  and  we  lost  all 
on  board  a few  days  after  his  burial.  Fortunately  the 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  I noted  down  his  remarks  at  the 
time  was  by  mere  accident  saved  among  some  papers  in 
the  pocket  of  a coat  I happened  to  have  on  at  the  time.”1* 

The  papers  which  were  saved  when  the  “Young  Eagle”  was 
lost  included  the  diary  kept  by  the  exile  while  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  as  well  as  the  letters  he  received  while  there.  These 
documents  were  all  returned  to  the  family  in  London  and  have 
provided  many  of  the  details  presented  in  this  paper. 

Appendix  A 

Linus  W.  Miller  has  a valuable  note  appended  to  his  narra- 
tive in  which  he  gives  a list  of  the  exiles  from  Canada  and  their 
condition  when  he  left  Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  September,  1845. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Of  the  ninety-one  Canadian  state  prisoners  transported 
to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  thirty- three  remained  on  the  island 
in  September,  1845.  Joseph  Stewart,  Solomon  Reynolds, 
Elijah  C.  Woodman,  Robert  G.  Collins,  John  Berry, 
Joseph  Leforte,  Moses  A.  Dutcher  (married  in  the  colony), 
J.  S.  Gutteredge,  Jacob  Paddock,  John  Vernon,  John  C. 
Williams  and  James  M.  Aitcheson  were  pardoned  but 
had  no  means  of  paying  their  passage  home.  Orlin  Blodget, 
Asa  H.  Richardson,  Hugh  Calhoun,  John  Sprague,  Henry 
Shaw,  Hiram  Loop,  Thomas  Baker,  George  B.  Cooley, 
Michael  Fraer,  Chauncey  Mathews,  Calvin  Mathews, 
Andrew  Moore,  William  Reynolds,  John  Bradley,  Patrick 
White,  Riley  M.  Stewart,  James  Ingles,  Horace  Cooley, 
Samuel  Washburn  and  Norman  Mallory  held  tickets  of 
leave,  but  were  not  pardoned.  Jacob  Beemer  was  at  a 

l8The  “Young  Eagle"  was  a ship  of  377  tons,  built  in  1832  at  Rochester, 
Mass.,  for  whaling.  She  made  four  voyages  in  all  under  register  from  Nan- 
tucket, 1832-35,  1836-40,  1840-43  and  her  last  voyage  from  which  she  never 
returned  1843-47.  Her  captains  on  the  successive  voyages  were  Benj.  A. 
Coleman,  George  Crocker,  Edward  C.  Austin  and  Benjamin  Lathrop.  See 
History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery,  pp.  292,  326,  366  and  400.  I am 
indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Starbuck,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  for  information  regarding 
this  ship. 
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road  party.  Robert  Marsh,  J.  Cronkhite,  Leonard  Delano, 
Luther  Darby,  Elon  Fellows,  Nelson  Greigs,  Jeremiah 
Greigs,  Gideon  Goodrich,  John  Gillman,  David  House, 
Daniel  D.  Huestis,  Ira  Polly,  Orin  W.  Smith,  Elijah 
Stevens,  Samuel  Snow,  John  G.  Swansburgh,  Alvin  B. 
Sweet,  Chauncey  Sheldon,  Joseph  Thompson,  John  Thomas, 
Beemis  Woodberry,  Edward  A.  Wilson,  Nathan  W.  Whiting, 
John  Grant,  James  D.  Fero,  Riley  Whitney  and  Henry 
Barnham  left  Hobart  Town  in  January,  1845,  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  per  American  whaling  vessel  “Steiglitz.” 

David  Allen,  John  B.  Tyrel,  John  Morrisette,  were 
pardoned  and  left  the  colony  for  the  United  States  in  1844. 

Aaron  Dresser  and  Stephen  S.  Wright  were  pardoned 
for  capturing  bushrangers  in  June,  1843,  and  returned  home. 

William  Gates  and  Chauncey  Bugbee  left  for  Port 
Philip,  New  South  Wales,  in  July,  1845. 

George  T.  Brown  left  on  an  American  whaler  in 
January,  1845,  and  arrived  home  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

Emmanuel  Garrison,  Garret  Hicks  and  Daniel  Lis- 
combe  left  for  Sydney  in  the  American  merchant  vessel 
“Eliza  Ann,”  June  1845;  the  two  former  intending  to  work 
their  passages  home  in  that  vessel. 

Michael  Murray  left  Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  the 
United  States  whaling  vessel  “Fame”  in  June  1845. 

Hiram  Sharp  left  in  the  United  States  whaling  vessel 
“Belle”  for  a whaling  voyage  in  the  South  Seas,  August 
1845. 

Jehial  H.  Martin  and  James  Pearce  left  for  Sydney 
in  a Colonial  vessel,  September  1845. 

Benjamin  Wait,  Samuel  Chandler  and  James  Gemmell 
made  their  escape  from  the  island  in  1842. 

Alexander  McLeod,  John  James  McNulty,  Garret 
Van  Camp,  J.  P.  Williams,  Asa  Priest,  Andrew  Leper, 
Lysander  Curtis,  Foster  Martin,  William  Notage,  John 
Simmons,  Alson  Owen  and  Thomas  Stockton  were  dead; 
nearly  all  these  men  died  in  consequence  of  bad  treatment. 

(Miller  himself  left  the  island  on  September  25,  1845, 
on  the  “Sons  of  Commerce”  commanded  by  Captain 
Williams,  bound  for  London.  At  London  he  embarked  on 
the  “Globe”  and  landed  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  on  January 
25,  1846.) 

Appendix  B 

The  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada, 
dated  16th  March,  1839,  State  Book  L,  p.  460,  contain  the  names 
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of  the  following  men  whose  death  sentence  was  commuted  into 
transportation  for  life  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land: 

Sentenced  at  Kingston:  Aaron  Dresser,  Jr.,  William 
Gates,  George  T.  Brown,  Hiram  Loop,  Elon  Fellowes, 
Orlan  Blodgit,  Reilly  Whitney,  John  Thomas,  Asa  H. 
Richardson,  Edward  A.  Wilson,  Laurence  Reilly,  Robert  G. 
Collins,  Thomas  Stockston,  David  Houth,  Michael  Fraer, 
Emanuel  Garrison,  Leonard  Delino,  John  Cronkite,  James 
Pierce,  James  Inglis,  Hugh  Calhoun,  Henry  Shaw,  Joseph 
Thompson,  Eli  Clarke,  Jehiel  H.  Martin,  Luther  Darby, 
Joseph  Stewart,  Alson  Owen,  Chauncy  Bucbee,  Andrew 
Leeper,  John  Berry,  Orren  W.  Smith,  Daniel  D.  Hustis, 
Thomas  Baker,  Solomon  Reynolds,  David  Allen,  Hiram 
Sharp,  Samuel  Washburn,  Gideon  Goodrich,  John  M. 
Jones,  Chauncy  Mathers,  John  G.  Swanberg,  Nathan 
Whiting,  Stephen  S.  Wright,  Beemis  Woodbury,  Asa  Priest, 
John  Bradley,  Patrick  White,  David  Defield,  John  Morris- 
ette,  Joseph  La  Forte,  Calvin  Mathers,  John  Gillman, 
Foster  Martin,  Daniel  Listun,  Ira  Polly,  Oliver  Lawton, 
Andrew  Moore,  Alexander  Curtis,  Nelson  J.  Griggs,  Garret 
Hick,  Williams  Reynolds,  Jerry  Griggs,  Moses  A.  Dutcher. 

Sentenced  at  London:  Samuel  Snow,  Elizar  Stevens, 
John  Chester  William,  John  Burwell  Tyrrill,  John  Seymour 
Gutridge,  James  Milnes  Aitchison,  John  Spragge,  Robert 
March,  Rielly  Monson  Stewart,  Henry  Verrelon  Barnam, 
Alvin  Burrough  Sweete,  James  Peter  Williams,  William 
Nottage,  John  Henry  Simmons,  Elijah  Crocker  Woodman, 
Chauncy  Sheldon,  James  De  Witt  Ferro,  Michael  Morin. 

(It  will  be  noticed  that  the  spelling  in  this  list  differs 
in  many  cases  from  that  in  the  list  given  by  Linus  W. 
Miller.) 
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THE  REV.  RICHARD  FLOOD, 


Indian  Missionary  and  Rector  of  Delaware 
1834-1865 

By  James  J.  Talman,  M.A. 

Richard  Flood  was  born  in  County  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1795. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1814,  receiving  his  B.A. 
in  1820  and  his  M.A.  twelve  years  later.  The  matriculation 
book  of  his  college  gives  his  place  of  birth  as  Cork,  his  rank  as 
pensioner,  and  his  father’s  profession  as  “Generosus.”  The 
majority  of  sources,  however,  seem  to  agree  that  he  was  born  in 
Galway.  After  graduation,  Flood  moved  to  County  Longford, 
where  he  became  the  friend  of  Benjamin  Crony n,  later  first 
Bishop  of  Huron,  whom  he  followed  to  Canada  in  1833. 

Charles  James  Stewart,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec, 
which  at  that  time  embraced  all  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  agreed 
to  give  Flood  sanction  to  settle  in  any  part  of  the  Upper  Province 
that  he  might  select.  After  spending  a short  time  at  Perth  and 
other  places,  Flood  was  at  length  induced  to  select  Caradoc  as 
his  headquarters,  it  being  in  his  judgment,  “the  darkest  and 
most  benighted  corner  in  the  province.”  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a Church  of  England  missionary  had  been  in 
that  vicinity.  A church  had  been  built  at  Delaware  in  the  time 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  but  this  had  burned  down  in 
1828  without  having  been  occupied. 

As  the  white  settlers  in  the  townships  of  Delaware  and 
Caradoc  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  families,  and  further,  since 
many  did  not  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  missionary,  Flood  was 
induced  to  devote  a portion  of  his  time  “to  those  long  neglected 
aborigines,”  the  Indians.  At  this  time  there  were  two  hundred 
of  the  Muncey  tribe  living  on  the  River  Thames,  about  ten  miles 
from  Delaware.  A further  inducement  to  visit  them  arose 
“from  their  unwillingness  to  join  the  Methodists,”  who  were 
established  among  some  Indians,  “four  miles  distant.” 

These  causes  resulted  in  the  first  visit  of  Flood  to  the  Bear 
Creek  and  Muncey  Indians  early  in  July,  1835.  He  was  well 
received  by  them  and  was  given  an  audience,  “their  unsophis- 
ticated minds  being  as  yet  free  from  the  grosser  vices  of  the 
ungodly  white  people.”  The  first  difficulty  arose  over  the 
language  and  was  made  worse  because  the  two  tribes  spoke 
different  dialects.  “A  small  shanty,  to  live  in  among  them,” 
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was  also  an  urgent  need.  However,  Half-moon,  Snake  and  Hoff, 
of  the  Muncey  tribe,  soon  became  most  useful  auxiliaries  for 
Flood  among  their  own  people.  One  acted  as  interpreter  and 
the  other  two  as  exhorters.  Within  a short  time,  also,  a mission 
house  was  built  in  Delaware,  on  Flood’s  own  responsibility,  and 
was  rafted  down  the  river.  The  total  cost  was  under  £100,  but 
it  remained  unfinished  for  many  years  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
funds.  This  house  was  useful  in  that  Flood  could  spend  some 
time  living  with  the  Indians  and  could  learn  the  language. 

The  Indians,  with  the  chiefs,  always  met  “neatly  dressed  in 
their  showy  garments,”  and  all  services  were  attended  regularly 
and  systematically.  On  one  occasion  (June  12th,  1836)  the 
Indians  attended  the  church  at  Delaware  in  a body  and  so 
crowded  the  building  that  many  were  forced  to  sit  on  the  floor. 
This  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  present  at  the  church  of 
the  white  people,  yet  “nothing  could  exceed  the  decorum  and 
order  they  observed  during  the  entire  service.” 

Two  months  later,  on  arriving  at  Muncey  village,  Flood 
saw  an  unusual  stir — all  were  preparing  to  attend  church.  “The 
invaluable  Captain  Snake”  had  just  visited  the  different  wig- 
wams and  camps  to  give  them  notice.  Captain  James  Snake, 
who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  reports,  was  the  chief  of  the 
Muncey  tribe.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, being  baptized  in  1838.  In  him  Flood  had  “not  only 
the  church  going  bell,  to  give  the  people  notice,  but  an  able 
assistant  also,  to  warn  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.” 
He  addressed  the  tribe,  not  only  as  interpreter,  at  the  time  of 
service,  but  took  all  opportunities  to  “advise,  admonish  and 
direct  them  in  divine  and  heavenly  things.” 

A Sunday  School,  held  after  the  service,  was  also  established 
at  the  Muncey  village.  Within  a year,  ten  of  the  children  could 
read  tolerably  and  four  had  committed  the  Church  Catechism 
to  memory,  although  Flood  was  obliged  to  use  signs  and  gestures 
to  make  himself  understood.  The  school  consistently  grew  in 
spite  of  irregular  attendance,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children 
always  accompanied  their  parents  on  hunting  expeditions. 

Drunkenness  was  the  “besetting  sin”  of  the  Indians  and 
Flood  found  that  their  temperament  and  character  were  such 
that  temperance  was  almost  out  of  the  question.  A striking 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  missionary  was  the  formation  of  a 
temperance  society,  at  a meeting  of  which  many  of  the  Indians 
signed  a pledge  to  abstain  from  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 
Flood  stated  that  those  who  had  become  Christian  were  not  as 
prone  to  drink  as  the  pagans.  So  great  was  the  success  of  his 
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mission  among  the  Bear  Creeks  and  Munceys  that  Flood  was 
able  to  report  in  1859  that  all  had  become  Christians. 

In  1843,  Flood  accompanied  the  Rev.  J.  Carey  in  an  effort 
to  open  a mission  on  Walpole  Island.  This  did  not  materialize, 
however,  until  two  years  later,  when  the  Rev.  A.  Jamieson  went 
there.  In  addition  to  this  Flood  established  a new  station  at  a 
village  of  the  Oneidas,  about  six  miles  from  Muncey  village,  in 
1847. 

While  the  missions  to  the  Indians  were  progressing  the 
white  congregations  also  increased  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  settlers  were  “both  graceless  and  thoughtless”  in  regard 
to  religious  matters.  On  Trinity  Sunday,  1835,  Flood  held  a 
communion  service  in  Delaware.  There  were  seven  present  at 
this,  the  first  ever  held  by  a Church  of  England  clergyman  in 
that  part.  Early  in  1835,  he  reported  that  he  held  evening 
service,  which  was  well  attended,  at  his  own  home  in  Caradoc. 
The  house,  however,  was  much  too  small  as  not  more  than  thirty 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  room.  At  Delaware,  the  congre- 
gations numbered  from  seventy  to  one  hundred,  which  exceeded 
the  minister’s  most  sanguine  expectations.  While  taking  these 
services  Flood  wore  a white  surplice  and  changed  to  a black  gown 
and  white  bands  for  the  sermon.  He  also  wore  his  academic 
hood. 

In  addition  to  the  services  Flood  established  a day  and 
Sunday  school  in  Delaware,  which  were  in  a flourishing  condition 
by  1835.  In  later  years,  Flood,  who  was  a good  classical  scholar, 
was  always  chosen  as  examiner  for  the  schools  in  Middlesex 
county. 

All  these  labours,  with  the  travelling  they  entailed,  were 
not  done  without  hardship.  On  one  occasion,  Flood  wrote  that 
it  took  five  hours  to  go  the  twelve  miles  from  Caradoc  to  the 
Indian  village.  His  horse  had  foundered  and  as  he  could  not 
afford  another,  he  was  forced  to  go  on  foot.  “Starting  early  in 
the  morning,  but  having  to  walk  through  a densely  entangled 
forest  by  an  Indian  footpath,  jumping  from  one  fallen  tree  to 
another  to  avoid  swamps  and  mudholes,  devoured  by  mosquitoes 
and  under  a burning  sun,”  it  was  noon  before  he  arrived.  After 
preaching  twice,  on  account  of  the  two  languages,  it  was  so  far 
advanced  in  the  day  that  it  was  often  night  before  he  arrived 
at  home.  To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  these  journeys,  they  were 
sometimes  made  without  food,  as  Flood  could  not  eat  that  offered 
by  the  Indians.  They  used  “no  other  diet  than  roasted  Indian 
corn  soup,  which  is  both  unsavoury  and  unpalatable.”  At  other 
times,  before  building  the  meeting  house,  Flood  used  to  remain 
overnight  in  the  village,  “sleeping  on  the  hard  floor  of  a wigwam.” 
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For  his  efforts  Flood  received  no  stipulated  salary.  Up  to 
1837  he  had  received  only  £80,  of  which  £30  came  from  a fund 
collected  in  England,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  D.  Waddilove,  and  £50 
from  the  New  England  Company,  a society  formed  in  England 
for  the  conversion  of  Indians.  The  first  sum  had  been  spent  on 
a horse,  the  second  had  gone  towards  the  building  of  the  mission 
house.  Flood  was  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  a journey  to 
Chatham,  which  was  occasionally  necessary.  As  it  was,  he 
estimated  that  it  cost  £200  a year  to  keep  his  family  and  two 
servants,  and  also  several  horses,  as  less  could  not  do  the  work. 
The  inhabitants  were  so  poor  that  he  could  expect  no  aid  from 
them  and  consequently  he  ate  into  his  small  capital  with  a fear 
that  when  that  was  gone,  he  must  “become  either  a bankrupt, 
go  to  jail  or  return  to  the  woes  and  wars  of  Ireland.”  It  was  not 
until  some  years  later  that  a small  allowance  was  made  him,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  George  Arthur, 
who,  having  heard  that  his  efforts  were  successful,  enquired 
further  into  his  work.  As  a further  aid,  Flood  owned  a large 
farm,  in  the  vicinity  of  Delaware,  which  he  employed  others  to 
work. 

That  Richard  Flood  must  have  been  popular  with  all 
denominations  of  white  settlers,  as  well  as  with  the  Indians,  is 
shown  by  the  entries  in  the  baptismal  and  other  records.  Only 
a small  percentage  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Green,  travelling 
missionary  north  of  Port  Burwell,  who  often  visited  Flood,  speaks 
well  of  his  efforts  among  all  the  settlers,  regardless  of  denomina- 
tion. Another  insight  into  his  character  is  shown  by  his  appear- 
ance, in  court,  on  behalf  of  Alvaro  Ladd,  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  troubles  of  1837.  Ladd  was  not  a member  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  the  fact  that  Flood  was  not  called  on  to  give  his 
testimony  does  not  detract  from  the  incident  which  is  traditional 
in  the  Ladd  family. 

The  only  description  of  Flood  available  is  that  he  was  a 
large  man,  six  feet  tall.  His  hair  was  dark  as  a young  man  but 
was  quite  white  in  his  later  years.  He  was  married,  in  Canada, 
to  Frances  Mary  Blake,  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Blake,  of 
County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  a niece  of  the  Honourable  W. 
Hume  Blake,  the  first  chancellor  of  Upper  Canada.  There  were 
ten  children,  six  boys  and  four  girls,  most  of  whom  were  born  in 
the  large  white  house,  built  by  Flood,  which  still  stands  in  the 
village  of  Delaware. 

Flood  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  mainly  in  Boston,  in  an 
endeavour  to  recover  from  the  frailty  and  disease,  brought  on  by 
his  excessive  hardships.  This  was  unavailing  and  he  died  on 
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February  8th,  1865,  aged  seventy.  He  was  buried  at  Delaware, 
but  in  1924,  was  exhumed  and  reburied  in  Woodland  cemetery, 
London,  where  the  original  tombstone  stands. 

Note 

There  seems  to  be  no  one  way  to  spell  the  name  of  the  Indian 
tribe,  ministered  to  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Flood,  and  spelled 
throughout  as  “Muncey”.  Flood  himself  has  several  variations 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Green  adds  others.  These  include  Munsee, 
Monsee,  Monsec,  and  others.  Some  no  doubt  are  due  to  printers’ 
errors.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  spelling  “Muncey”  has 
been  taken. 

Bibliographic  Note 

The  foregoing  account  has  been  taken,  in  the  main,  from 
the  reports  of  Flood  given  in  The  Stewart  Missions , by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  D.  Waddilove.  Other  places  in  which  small  amounts  of 
material  may  be  found  are,  a letter  from  Flood  to  Bishiop  Cronyn, 
in  The  Synod  of  Huron  Minutes , 1859-68,  and  Two  Hundred  Years 
of  the  S.P.G.,  by  C.  F.  Pascoe. 

The  first  register  of  Delaware  parish  contains  some  inter- 
esting notes.  It  records  the  first  communion  service  and  has  the 
minutes  of  several  of  the  early  vestry  meetings. 

An  extract  from  the  matriculation  book  of  Trinity  College, 
facts  given  by  Miss  Frances  H.  Flood,  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
a daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Flood,  the  dates  given  on  his 
tombstone,  and  some  local  tradition  were  also  used. 

Other  accounts  of  Flood  have  been  published  in  The  London 
Free  Press , June  20th,  1914,  written  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Leigh, 
and  an  editorial  which  appeared  a few  days  after  his  death. 

The  reports  given  in  The  Stewart  Missions  may  also  be  found 
in  The  Church  of  England  Magazine , 1835-1836-1837 , and  The 
Dublin  Record,  Dec.  12  and  15th,  1836. 
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SOME  EARLY  NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWSPAPER  MEN 

OF  LONDON 

By  Fred  Landon,  M.A. 

London  as  a village  was  five  years  old  when  its  first  news- 
paper appeared.  Its  editor  was  Edward  Allen  Talbot  and  it 
bore  the  name  of  The  Sun.  Talbot  is  a figure  in  the  literary 
annals  of  this  province  not  without  interest.  Born  in  Ireland  in 
1801,  he  came  to  Canada  with  his  father,  Richard  Talbot,  in 
1818,  when  that  gentleman  led  a party  of  respectable  Irish 
settlers  into  what  is  now  the  township  of  London  and  set  up 
what  someone  later  termed  “ a Talbot  settlement  within  the 
Talbot  settlement.”  Richard  Talbot  had  three  sons,  John, 
Edward  Allen,  and  Freeman,  and  they  are  all  to-day  remembered 
as  newspaper  editors.  John  was  editor  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Liberal  in  1836-37  and  so  violently  abused  the  local  Tories  that 
when  the  crisis  came  at  the  end  of  1837  he  was  one  of  the  first 
they  sought  to  lock  up,  but  he  eluded  them  and  made  his  way  to 
the  United  States  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Freeman 
Talbot,  at  a later  date,  founded  the  London  Prototype. 

His  early  experiences  in  Canada  supplied  Edward  Allen 
Talbot  with  material  for  a book  which  he  published  in  two 
volumes  in  London,  England,  in  1824,  the  title  being,  “Five 
years  residence  in  the  Canadas;  including  a tour  through  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  year  1823.”  There  is 
much  interesting  information  about  the  two  countries  in  this 
book,  though  the  author’s  opinion  of  their  people  is  by  no  means 
flattering  and  some  of  his  criticisms  are  quite  unfair. 

Talbot  is  said  to  have  taught  school  in  London  for  a time, 
his  school,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Cl.  T.  Campbell,  having 
been  at  the  corner  of  Richmond  Street  and  Queen’s  Avenue. 
The  year  1831  is  generally  accepted  as  the  date  when  he  began 
publication  of  The  Sun.  When  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  pioneer 
abolitionist,  passed  through  London  in  January,  1832,  he  noted 
in  his  diary  that  a weekly  newspaper  was  being  published1,  and 
though  he  does  not  mention  its  name,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  The  Sun.  It  was  probably  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  Upper  Canada  west  of  Hamilton  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dundas  Phoenix,  founded  in  1818.  In  the  conduct  of  the  news- 
paper Talbot  had  associated  with  him  Robert  Heron,  and  at  a 

MDntario  Historical  Society,  Papers  and  Records,  vol.  XXI  (1922), 

p.  126. 
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later  date  William  C.  Keele,  later  of  Toronto,  joined  in  the 
enterprise.* 2  The  office  of  the  newspaper  is  stated  by  one  auth- 
ority to  have  been  on  Dundas  Street,  east  of  Ridout,  which  is 
not  unlikely  as  this  was  the  business  centre  of  the  village.3 

Talbot  would  appear  to  have  left  London  for  a time  about 
1833  or  1834,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  he  was  again 
in  London  in  1837,  for  in  the  archives  at  Ottawa  there  are  papers 
which  make  clear  that  he  was  connected  with  the  radical  group 
in  the  village  of  London  and  there  is  his  own  deposition,  made 
before  two  magistrates,  with  regard  to  his  activities  towards  the 
end  of  1837.  He  was  then  under  suspicion  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  prosecuted  and  in  1838  had  begun  publica- 
tion of  another  newspaper  which  he  named  The  London  Free- 
man’s Journal.  The  existence  of  this  paper  was  probably  brief 
for  Talbot  died  at  Lockport,  N.Y.,  in  January,  1839.  His  death 
notice  appears  in  The  Quebec  Gazette  of  February  18,  1839,  and 
is  strangely  worded : 

"In  the  Poor  House,  at  Lockport,  N.Y.,  on  the  9th  ult., 
Edward  Allen  Talbot,  Esq.,  formerly  editor  of  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  U.C.,  and  lately  associated  with  the  editorship  of 
the  Lewiston  Telegraph.  Mr.  Talbot  was  an  Irishman  of 
a good  family,  and  a nervous  writer.  Being  implicated  in 
the  late  rebellion,  he  left  the  country.  The  manner  of  his 
death  tells  a tale  as  to  the  state  of  the  finances  of  that 
'formidable  organization’  which  was  to  conquer  Canada.” 
There  is  a touch  of  malice  in  this  notice  which  was  evidently 
paid  for  by  someone  sufficiently  interested  in  his  death  to  make 
it  thus  known.  The  statements  in  the  death  notice  are  not 
strictly  accurate  for  he  was  not  directly  implicated  in  the  1837 
troubles  nor  had  he  apparently  anything  to  do  with  the  Patriot 
movement  "which  was  to  conquer  Canada,”  since  at  the  time 
of  its  activities,  1838,  he  was  editing  the  Freeman’s  Journal  in 
the  village  of  London. 

It  is  possible  that  the  person  who  inserted  this  notice  had 
confused  his  career  with  that  of  his  brother,  John,  who  fled  the 
country  in  December,  1837,  and  never  returned.4  The  late 

Statement  of  Freeman  Talbot.  Local  History  Scrapbook  No.  2 in 
the  London  Public  Library,  p.  15. 

3<‘The  first  newspaper  published  in  London  District  was  the  London 
Sun,  issued  in  1831,  from  the  primitive  building  which  then  stood  just  east 
of  Abraham  Carroll’s  hotel,  on  Dundas  Street.”  History  of  the  County  of 

Middlesex,  London,  1889,  p.  166.  This  authority  adds  that  a Mr.  Keel  had 
a connection  with  the  paper  but  that  Talbot  was  the  editor. 

4 John  Talbot  was  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1797,  coming  to 
Upper  Canada  in  1818.  After  leaving  the  province  at  the  end  of  1837  he  went 
to  Somerset,  Ohio,  and  remained  there  until  1863  when  he  removed  to  Terre 
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Judge  D.  J.  Hughes,  of  St.  Thomas,  in  letters  written  to  the  late 
Dr.  Cl.  T.  Campbell  in  191 1* * * 6,  says  : 

“I  went  to  London  to  live  in  May,  1835.  Edward  Allen 
Talbot  was  not  living  there  then,  but  came  (or  returned)  to 
London  subsequently  to  the  year  of  the  rebellion  in  1837. 
He  and  his  large  family  lived  in  the  house  next  to  that  in 
which  the  late  John  (afterwards  Judge)  Wilson  resided  on 
York  Street.  I then  lived  with  Mr.  Wilson,  my  brother-in- 
law.  I have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  heard  that 
E.  A.  Talbot  had  edited  a newspaper  previously  to  my  going 
to  London  to  live  in  1835.  My  first  knowledge  ofc  E.  A. 
Talbot  was  after  he  returned  to  London  from  Niagara  where 
he  had  conducted  a paper.  He  was  then  a sickly-looking 
man,  broken  down  in  health  and  resources,  with  a very 
shabby  appearance  and  a very  large  dependent  family,  very 
poor  and  poorly  found E.  A.  Talbot’s  effort  to  main- 

tain a newspaper  after  his  return  was  but  faintly  supported 
for  a short  time  by  the  late  John  O’Neil  and  other  cronies 
of  E.  A.  Talbot.” 

Further  evidence  that  E.  A.  Talbot  was  in  London  in  1838 
is  contained  in  the  unpublished  narrative  of  Elijah  C.  Woodman, 
one  of  those  transported  from  Canada  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land  in 
1839.  Woodman  apparently  had  no  part  in  the  troubles  of  1837, 
but  when  many  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  London  jail  in 
1838,  he  was  active  on  their  behalf  and  thereby  brought  upon 
himself  some  suspicion  and  ill-will.  He  records  in  his  narrative, 
under  date  of  April  15th,  1838: 

“Edward  A.  Talbot  came  to  me  at  the  Hope  Hotel, 
London,  and  called  me  to  him  and  said  that  there  were  then 
in  town  more  than  twenty  men  waiting  a chance  to  assassin- 
ate me  and  advised  me  to  leave  the  province  immediately.  I 
told  him  that  I had  done  nothing  only  to  assist  the  prisoners 
in  their  trials  and  that  was  no  crime.  I said  I should  not 
leave  but  would  be  about  as  usual.  He  feared  the  result 
and  left  me.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  credit  Talbot’s  statement  that  there  were 
a score  of  men  thirsting  for  Woodman’s  life.  Did  Talbot  have 
a delusion  of  attack  and  assassination?  In  December,  1837, 
there  was  a meeting  of  radicals  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  village 

Haute,  Ind.,  and  subsequently  to  Robinson,  111.,  where  he  published  the 

Robinson  Constitution.  He  died  at  Robinson  on  September  22nd,  1874. 

See  Illinois  Historical  Society,  Collections,  Vol.  VI,  p.  297. 

6Originals  in  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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which  was  later  the  subject  of  an  official  inquiry.  The  evidence 
showed  that  it  was  called  in  the  belief  that  the  Orangemen  in 
London  township  intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  radicals 
in  the  village.  E.  A.  Talbot  was  at  this  meeting,  acted  as  a sort 
of  secretary  and  had  a hand  in  drafting  an  agreement  that  if  any 
of  the  group  were  disturbed  the  firing  of  two  guns  and  the  blowing 
of  a horn  should  be  the  signal  for  all  to  assemble  at  the  Scotch 
church  to  defend  themselves.* 

Evidence  with  regard  to  the  names  and  sequence  of  London’s 
earliest  newspapers  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  which  was  made 
by  Postmaster-General  Stayner  to  the  Upper  Canada  Assembly 
in  1836  and  in  which  he  listed  the  newspapers  published  in  the 
province  in  the  years  1832,  1833  and  1834.  Of  London  news- 
papers he  mentions  the  Sun  as  being  published  in  1833  and  the 
True  Patriot  in  1834.  This,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  date  of  establishment  of  the  Sun,  which  was  certainly 
before  1833.  The  Stayner  report  throws  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  the  postal  methods  of  those  early  days.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Imperial  government,  all  postage  paid  on  newspapers  was 
a perquisite  of  Stayner’s  office.  It  was  agreed  that  newspapers 
could  not  pay  letter  rates  but  that  they  ought  to  pay  something 
for  the  use  of  the  mails.  Consequently  the  practice  arose  of 
printers  paying  a stated  fee  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General 
in  return  for  which  their  newspapers  were  franked  through  the 
mails. 

Of  The  True  Patriot,  which  was  London’s  second  newspaper 
we  have  less  knowledge  than  of  the  first.  It  is  referred  to  in  one 
or  two  instances  as  The  True  Patriot  and  London  District 
Advertiser,  which  was  probably  its  full  name.  The  late  Judge 
Hughes,  of  St.  Thomas,  in  a letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Cl.  T.  Camp- 
bell, says  that  when  he  came  to  London  in  1835  a Col.  Busteed, 
with  one  of  whose  sons  he  was  somewhat  intimate,  was  publishing 
The  London  True  Sun.  In  all  probability  Judge  Hughes, 
recalling  events  three-quarters  of  a century  earlier,  had  confused 
the  names  and  was  really  thinking  of  The  True  Patriot.  Of 
Busteed’s  printing  office,  he  says: 

“His  printing  office  and  home  were  in  a wooden  house 
that  stood  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bank  on  the  south  side  of 
King  Street,  opposite  the  old  court  house  and  grammar 
school  building  whilst  I was  attending  that  school.  Edward 
Allen  Talbot  was  not  then  in  London,  but  (I  believe)  at 
Niagara,  pursuing  his  theory  of  the  invention  of  perpetual 

6Canadian  Archives.  Papers  re  examination  before  Magistrates  at 
London  of  persons  taken  up  for  treasonable  and  seditious  practices. 
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motion  which  ended  in  failure  and  loss  of  money  and  pro- 
perty. He  subsequently  went  to  London  in  a financially 
dilapidated  condition  of  health  and  means,  with  a large 
family  on  his  hands.  Col.  Busteed  and  his  family  had  then 
left  London  and  gone  to  New  York.” 

The  Gazette  comes  next  in  the  record  of  the  early  news- 
papers of  London.  The  date  of  its  beginnings  is  uncertain.  Dr. 
Cl.  T.  Campbell,  in  his  pioneer  sketches  of  London,  says  it  was 
started  in  18357,  while  the  History  of  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
published  at  London  in  1889,  gives  1837  as  the  date  when  The 
Gazette  first  appeared.8  It  was  founded  by  Thomas  and 
Benjamin  Hodgkinson,  formerly  of  Port  Burwell,  and  was  Tory 
in  its  politics.  Its  end  came  in  1842,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  The  Western  Herald,  of  Sandwich,  in  its  issue  of 
May  20,  of  that  year: 

“We  regret  to  find  that  The  London  Gazette  is  defunct, 
after  a precarious  existence  of  upwards  of  four  years.  The 
proprietors  announced  in  their  last  number  that  they  had 
sold  their  printing  materials  to  their  successful  rival,  the 
London  Inquirer,  which  has  now  become  the  only  medium 
of  intelligence  to  the  fast  increasing  population  of  the 
London  District.  We  do  not  attribute  the  downfall  of  The 
Gazette  to  any  want  of  energy  or  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
conservative  population  of  London,  but  rather  from  a want 
of  skill  in  the  typographical  arrangement  of  the  paper,  and 
a parsimonious  and  stinted  allowance  of  reading  matter: 
the  sheet  being  principally  filled  up,  as  is  too  commonly  the 
case,  with  dead  advertisements.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
The  Gazette  was  a spirited  and  efficient  supporter  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions  in  the  trying  period  of  the 
rebellion,  and  rendered  good  service  to  the  conservative 
cause  throughout,  for  which  it  was  rewarded  by  the  ablation 
of  the  Sheriff's  and  Government’s  patronage  by  order  of 
Lord  Sydenham.  Hence  the  decadence.” 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  paragraph  that  the  life  of  the 
paper  is  given  as  “upwards  of  four  years,”  which  would  indicate 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  1838,  or  possibly  in  1837,  which  is  one  of 
the  two  dates  already  quoted.  The  comment  upon  the  undue 

7London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society.  Transactions,  Part  III, 
p.  44. 

8p.  166.  It  is  here  stated  that  G.  H.  Hackstaff  was  the  editor  but  this 
is  an  error,  Hackstaff  was  proprietor  of  the  rival  paper.  The  Inquirer.  The 
office  of  the  Gazette  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the  west  side  of  Ridout,  north  of 
Dundas  Street. 
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amount  of  advertising  as  the  cause  of  death  sounds  curious  in 
these  days  of  widespread  newspaper  advertising. 

A rather  gruesome  item  with  regard  to  Thomas  Hodgkinson 
appears  in  a later  paper,  The  Times,  under  date  of  May  5,  1848, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

“On  Friday  morning  last  (April  28),  as  some  persons 
were  fishing  with  a net  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  net  came 
in  contact  with  the  body  of  a man,  which,  on  being  raised 
and  examined,  was  identified  as  the  mortal  remains  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hodgkinson,  formerly  the  publisher  of  The  London 
Gazette  in  this  town.  The  deceased  had  been  missing  since 
the  previous  evening,  and  it  is  supposed  met  his  fate  by 
accidentally  falling  into  the  river.  The  remains  were  re- 
moved to  the  Western  Hotel,  where  an  inquest  was  held 
and  the  verdict  returned  of  accidental  death.” 

Next  in  order  comes  The  Inquirer  which  Dr.  Campbell  says 
was  begun  in  1839.  The  History  of  the  County  of  Middelsex 
says  that  the  issue  of  July  19,  1844,  was  Vol.  V,  No.  50.9  If 
there  was  continuous  publication  weekly  up  to  that  time  the 
first  issue  must  have  appeared  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
1839.  George  H.  Hackstaff  was  the  proprietor  and  it  was  still 
being  published  as  late  as  March,  1844,  for  a copy  of  that  date 
was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  vault  of  the  Indian  Agent’s 
office  at  Sarnia.  George  H.  Hackstaff  was  then  the  proprietor, 
and  his  business  card,  inserted  in  the  paper,  reads  as  follows: 

“The  London  Inquirer  is  published  at  London,  Canada, 
every  Friday  morning  by  George  H.  Hackstaff,  office  at  the 
corner  of  Richmond  and  North  Streets.  Terms  14  shillings 
($3)  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance.  Terms  of 
advertising,  four  pence  per  line  for  first  insertion,  and  one 
penny  per  line  for  each  subsequent  insertion.” 

The  Inquirer  in  1844  was  a four-page  newspaper  with  seven 
columns  of  type  to  the  page.  It  had  a very  respectable  amount 
of  advertising,  among  which,  in  the  issue  above  mentioned,  is 
the  announcement: 

“Easter  Holidays  at  Theatre  Royal,  on  Tuesday,  April 
9,  1844,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  gentlemen  amateurs 

9P.  167.  This  authority  states  that  the  Canada  Inquirer  was  issued 
in  August,  1838.  This  may  be  an  error  in  name  or  possibly  the  Canada 
Enquirer  later  became  the  London  Inquirer.  The  place  of  publication  of  the 
London  Inquirer  is  given  as  “the  corner  of  Richmond  and  North  Streets, 
nearly  opposite  the  English  Church.”  The  Misses  Lizars,  in  their  book  on 
the  days  of  the  Canada  Company  quote  from  The  London  Inquirer  of  April  7, 
1841. 
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of  London  will  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  beautiful 
domestic  drama,  ‘The  Golden  Farmer,  or  Jeremy  Twitcher 
in  England,’  to  conclude  with  the  laughable  farce,  ‘Comfort- 
able Service.’  Boxes  2s  6d;  pit  is  3d.  Tickets  to  be  had 
at  the  stores  of  Messrs.  Claris  and  Dease.”10 

A contemporary  of  The  Inquirer  was  The  Herald,  which 
began  publication  on  January  7,  1843.*  11  The  motto  of  this 
paper  was  “Fight  for  your  country,’’  and  its  full  name  was  The 
London  Herald  and  London  and  Western  District  Advertiser. 
The  subscription  price,  like  that  of  The  Inquirer,  was  three 
dollars  a year.  The  founder  of  The  London  Herald  was  Henry 
C.  Grant,  who  had  been  editor  of  The  Western  Herald  at  Sand- 
wich. An  editorial  note  appearing  in  the  first  issue  (January  7, 
1843)  says:  “From  the  course  pursued  by  us  in  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Western  Herald,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  to  the 
readers  of  that  journal  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  present 
administration;  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  London  District, 
who  are,  perhaps,  utterly  ignorant  of  us  and  of  our  principles,  it 
may  not  be  supererogatory  to  state  the  grounds  of  our  opposi- 
tion.” This  the  editor  proceeds  to  do  to  the  extent  of  a column 
or  more.  That  there  was  no  love  lost  between  The  Inquirer 
and  The  Herald  is  indicated  by  an  item  in  The  Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1843.  Here  it  is  stated  that  The  Inquirer,  having 
bought  up  all  the  paper  available,  The  Herald  had  to  borrow 
from  the  Woodstock  Monarch.  “We  can  tell  this  insignificant 
boaster,”  says  the  editor,  “that  The  Herald  is  not  to  be  swamped 
by  his  puny  enmity.  So  long  as  its  proprietor  has  life  and 
means,  so  long  shall  it  stand  opposed  tooth  and  nail  to  such 
dastardly  conduct  as  that  exhibited  by  the  common  hack  of  the 
Responsible  Government  staff.” 

In  March,  1845,  there  was  issued  the  first  number  of  The 
London  Times  and  Canada  General  Advertiser.  In  1848  the 
name  was  shortened  to  The  London  Times.12  In  its  earlier  days 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  Cowley  and  was  issued  every 
Friday  “from  his  office  in  Richmond  Street,  near  the  English 
Church  and  Independent  Chapel.”  The  terms  of  subscription 
were  ten  shillings  if  payment  was  delayed,  and  announcement 
was  made  that  payment  would  be  enforced.  Mr.  Cowley  seems 

10The  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  were  stationed  in  London  at  this  time. 

11 A file  of  this  paper  from  January  7 to  July  12,  1843,  is  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  at  London. 

12In  the  London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society  transactions,  part 
III,  p.  44,  Dr.  Cl.  T.  Campbell  refers  to  one  Edward  Grattan  who  he  says  in 
1836  issued  a few  numbers  of  a paper  called  The  London  Times.  This  is 
the  only  reference  I have  seen  to  such  a paper  in  that  period. 
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to  have  been  assisted  for  a time  by  Dr.  John  Salter,  who  came 
to  London  as  a drug  clerk  in  1835,  later  opened  up  business  for 
himself  and  was  a surgeon  to  the  garrison  during  the  troubled 
period  after  the  rebellion.  He  died  April  13,  1881.  In  1853 
the  office  of  The  Times  was  at  the  corner  of  Talbot  and  Carling 
Streets. 

In  The  London  Times  of  February  18,  1848,  reference  is 
made  to  the  appearance  of  a rival  journal  known  as  The  Western 
Canadian.  It  was  reform  in  politics  and  may  have  appeared  in 
place  of  a proposed  newspaper  to  be  known  as  The  Age,  of  which 
advance  notices  were  appearing  in  The  Times  during  the  latter 
part  of  1847.  Reference  is  made  in  The  Times  of  November  3, 
1848,  to  the  non-appearance  that  week  of  The  Western  Canadian, 
which  may  indicate  that  its  career  had  ended.  Its  editor’s  name 
was  French. 

The  Canadian  Free  Press  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
1849  by  William  Sutherland,  who  in  1852  sold  out  to  Josiah 
Blackburn,  in  whose  family  the  paper  continues  as  The  London 
Free  Press.  It  first  became  a daily  paper  in  1855. 

The  first  directory  of  London,  issued  in  1857,  lists  the  local 
press  at  that  date  as  follows: 

London  Free  Press,  a daily  paper  published  by  Josiah  and 
Stephen  Blackburn,  proprietors,  at  their  office,  North  Street. 
Terms:  $6  per  annum,  sent  by  mail;  or  73^d.  per  week,  delivered 
in  the  city. 

Canadian  Free  Press,  published  every  Friday  as  above. 
Terms:  $2  per  annum.  J.  & S.  Blackburn,  proprietors. 

London  Atlas,  published  tri-weekly,  by  Hunter  and  Culbert, 
proprietors,  at  their  office,  Victoria  Buildings,  opposite  the  City 
Hall,  Richmond  St.  Terms:  $3.25  per  annum.  A weekly 

edition  is  also  published  at  $2  per  annum.  Hamilton  Hunter, 
Chief  Editor;  John  Culbert,  Local  Editor. 

London  Herald,  published  semi-weekly,  by  Andrews  & Co. 
for  the  proprietors  at  The  Herald  Office,  Commercial  Buildings, 
Dundas  St.  Terms:  $2.50  per  annum.  A.  Lefroy,  Editor. 

Middlesex  Prototype,  published  every  Wednessday  and 
Saturday  by  Talbot  and  Siddons,  at  their  office,  Victoria  Build- 
ings, Richmond  St.  Terms:  12s.  6d.  per  annum.  Marcus 

Talbot,  Editor. 

Evangelical  Witness,  published  first  and  third  Monday  each 
month  at  the  steam  press  of  H.  A.  Newcombe,  Ridout.  Street. 
Terms:  $1  if  paid  in  advance;  otherwise  $1.50.  Rev.  J.  H. 

Robinson,  Editor. 

Of  .several  newspapers  published  before  1860  there  is  scanty 
and  uncertain  evidence.  The  Evangelical  Witness  is  described 
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as  a combination  of  religious  organ  and  newspaper,  liberal  in 
politics,  religious  in  tone,  and  circulating  to  the  extent  of  about 
1,500  subscribers.  The  Gospel  Messenger  was  published  in  the 
late  forties  by  John  R.  Lavell,  but  was  short-lived.  In  the  later 
forties,  The  Globe  at  Toronto  issued  a special  edition  with  a 
London  date  line  for  circulation  in  the  London  District.  It  was 
known  as  The  Western  Globe.  Early  in  1860  there  was  issued 
at  London  a paper  known  as  The  Liberator,  reform  in  politics, 
and  published  by  S.  I.  Jones. 

Of  the  newspapers  published  in  London  from  1830  down  to 
1860  there  are  but  a few  partial  files  in  existence.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  not  seen  at  any  time  a copy  of  The  Sun,  True 
Patriot,  Freeman’s  Journal  or  Gazette,  which  were  the  first  four 
published  in  London.  It  is  possible  that  stray  copies  of  all  may 
be  in  existence  and  may  yet  be  deposited  in  some  library,  but  it 
is  beyond  hope  that  there  may  be  anything  like  even  a partial 
file  of  any  of  them. 
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STRATHROY,  1832-1925 
By  Sutherland  Cuddy 
[Read  before  the  Society,  Jan.  20,  1925] 

The  town  of  Strathroy  is  the  second  urban  community  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  city  of 
London.  In  point  of  age,  it  is  not  yet  one  hundred  years,  for  its 
settlement  occurred  some  years  after  the  founding  of  the  settle- 
ment at  the  Fork  of  La  Tranche,  which  is  now  London.  So 
recent  is  its  origin  that  there  are  yet  living  a few  who  form  living 
links  with  the  events  of  that  period.  In  fact  the  first  settler  of 
the  town,  John  Stewart  Buchanan,  was  alive  for  the  first  few 
years  of  this  century.  Within  his  own  memory,  John  Stewart 
Buchanan  saw  the  pine  forest  along  the  banks  of  the  Sydenham 
river  give  place  to  a modern,  improved  community  of  comfort- 
able homes,  occupied  by  a prosperous,  contented  people. 

As  was  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  early  Ontario  settle- 
ments, Strathroy  had  its  inception  in  a water  power,  at  a site 
upon  a river  where  there  was  flow  and  fall  sufficient  to  turn  a 
wheel  to  grind  wheat.  In  1830,  following  the  survey  for  the 
Egremont  Road  from  London  through  what  is  now  the  Township 
of  Adelaide,  a grant  of  a water  power  on  the  Sydenham  river 
together  with  181  acres  of  land  was  made  to  James  Buchanan, 
British  Consul  at  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  grant  was  transferred  to  John  Stewart  Buchanan,  who 
came  out  from  Ireland  as  a very  young  man,  and  in  1832, 
occupied  the  water  site.  He  built  a house  and  a small  mill.  A 
little  later  he  had  both  a grist  mill  and  a sawmill  operating. 
Buchanan  came  from  an  insignificant  seaport  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Ireland,  called  Strathroy.  This  name  was  immediately 
given  to  his  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  The  sentiment  of  this 
first  settler  for  his  home  village  in  Ireland  is  the  cause  of  the 
anomaly  of  a typical  inland  town  bearing  such  a name  as 
Strathroy.  Nor  is  the  name  of  Scotch  origin,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  Scotch  element  in  the  settlement  did  not  come 
until  a generation  later.  The  first  citizens  were  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Ireland. 

From  the  time  of  Buchanan’s  arrival  until  the  year  1860, 
the  Strathroy  community  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  township 
of  Adelaide  and  its  history  part  of  the  history  of  that  township. 
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In  the  year  1832,  the  Egremont  Road,  that  thoroughfare 
now  known  as  the  Sarnia  Gravel,  was  opened  up.  With  the 
opening  of  this  road  came  the  first  immigrants  to  aid  Buchanan 
in  his  settlement.  These  were  of  two  classes,  both  from  Ireland. 

The  first  class  came  to  Adelaide  to  establish  in  the  new 
county  a duplication  of  the  social  organization  they  had  left. 
They  were  “gentlemen  farmers,”  men  of  means  in  Ireland,  mili- 
tary officers  who  commuted  their  pensions  for  grants  of  land, 
who  brought  their  money  and  ideas  to  the  wilderness  to  build 
up  a social  structure  based  upon  the  ideas  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  They  made  little  allowance,  in  their  ignorance,  for 
the  hardships,  the  levelling  influences  of  the  life  of  a pioneer,  and 
their  experiment  was  a huge  failure. 

These  “gentlemen  farmers”  brought  with  them  immigrants 
to  do  the  actual  work  of  opening  up  the  country.  The  working 
farmers  were  the  second  class  of  settler.  These  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  new  life,  surmounted  its  hardships,  and  soon  con- 
trolled the  community.  To  these  humble  newcomers  is  the 
present  community  deeply  indebted,  while  the  efforts  of  their 
superiors  has  left  but  little  trace,  save  as  the  memory  of  a dis- 
astrous, foolish  experiment. 

The  “gentlemen  farmers”  formed  two  settlements,  one  on 
the  Egremont  Road  called  Adelaide,  a few  miles  to  the  north 
and  west  of  Strathroy,  the  other,  called  Katesville,  on  the 
Sydenham  River,  a little  to  the  south  west  of  the  Strathroy 
settlement. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  “working  farmers”  were  brought 
out  are  impossible  to  ascertain.  Apparently  there  was  some 
definite  contract.  Some  lived  up  to  their  contracts,  others  ig- 
nored them  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  the  new  settlement.  Many 
of  these  latter  settled  around  Buchanan’s  mill,  and  thus  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a third  community  in  Adelaide,  which  was  known 
as  Strathroy. 

The  first  of  these  were  the  Dell  brothers  who  came  in  1832. 
At  that  time  there  were  but  five  families  in  Adelaide,  an  Irish 
pensioner  named  Keays,  his  wife,  daughter  and  three  sons, 
John  Buttery  a friend  of  Buchanan’s,  his  wife  and  five  children, 
Avery  who  was  employed  by  Buchanan,  his  wife  and  child, 
and  a squatter  with  his  family.  Buchanan  lived  with  the 
Avery  s. 

The  Dell  brothers  were  four  in  number,  the  eldest  being 
Hiram,  who  had  just  turned  twenty-one  when  he  arrived  at 
Adelaide  on  June  15,  1832.  Hiram  Dell  lived  to  a ripe  age, 
and  was  closely  identified  with  the  community  until  his  death. 
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He  was  the  real  link  with  these  days  when  records  were  few 
and  recollections  unreliable. 

Speaking  of  his  arrival,  Hiram  Dell  writing  in  1872, 
tells:  “I  had  nothing  but  an  axe,  $5,  some  clothes  and  bed- 
ding. The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  build  us  a house. 
We  made  it  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  wide;  split  out  bass- 
wood boards  for  a floor — they  were  about  four  inches  thick. 
We  put  the  round  side  down,  and  straightened  the  edges 
with  our  axe.  If  we  got  them  close  enough  together  so  that 
we  could  not  get  our  feet  through,  it  would  do.  The  bark 
of  a large  bass-wood  supplied  the  material  for  the  roof. 

“To  build  the  chimney  and  fireplace,  we  procured  two 
crooked  sticks  about  six  feet  long,  which  we  flattened. 
One  end  we  placed  in  a crevice  in  the  log  wall  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  other  rested  on  a beam  across  the  house. 
Flat  sticks  and  mud  formed  the  building  material  for  the 
chimney,  while  the  floor  was  built  far  out  from  the  fireplace. 
To  make  seats  a small  basswood  tree  was  cut  down,  cut 
into  two-foot  lengths,  each  split  in  the  centre,  and  two 
holes  bored  at  each  end  of  the  rough  side,  and  then  we  drove 
round  sticks  for  legs.  These  legs  were  then  cut  into  even 
lengths,  so  that  when  we  stood  them  up  they  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a frozen  hog  stood  on  all  fours.” 

In  this  house  the  pioneers  lived,  while  they  cleared  the 
land,  grew  crops,  and  eked  out  a living  by  hunting  and  working 
on  the  government  roads.  At  that  time  there  were  some  deer 
in  the  pine  forest  which  stood  along  the  river  valley,  which  proved 
a valuable  source  of  food.  Before  Buchanan  built  his  grist 
mill,  flour  had  to  be  obtained  from  Woodhull’s  mills  at  Kilworth, 
a distance  of  fourteen  miles,  at  a price  of  forty  pounds  for  one 
dollar. 

In  1836,  Buchanan  erected  a small  grist  mill,  which  supplied 
flour  to  the  growing  communities  of  Adelaide  and  Katesville 
and  the  settlers  to  the  west.  By  this  time,  the  land  commis- 
sioner who  was  settled  at  Katesville  and  those  in  charge  of  the 
“gentlemen  farmers”  scheme  had  settled  nearly  three  hundred 
persons  in  Adelaide,  and  the  experiment  was  going  well.  The 
two  settlements  were  fairly  prosperous.  An  Anglican  Church 
was  established  with  Rev.  Dominic  Blake  as  Rector,  while  at 
Adelaide  was  an  elaborate  club  house  where  the  gentlemen  gath- 
ered and  social  events  were  held. 

Although  Buchanan’s  Mills  were  established  at  Strathroy, 
no  other  business  was  opened  until  1840.  That  year  Hiram 
Dell  sold  out  his  farm,  and  with  $100  capital  opened  the  first 
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general  store.  His  venture  was  on  a very  small  scale.  All 
his  goods  except  a barrel  of  salt  could  have  been  carried  on  his 
back.  However,  he  sold  cheaper  than  Mr.  Brennan,  the  mer- 
chant at  Katesville,  and  this  fact,  added  to  the  fact  that  most 
people  coming  to  the  mills  required  something,  soon  got  him 
considerable  custom.  In  his  own  words,  he  tells  of  the  venture: 

“After  I got  opened  out,  I took  in  a dollar  the  first 
day  for  some  sugar,  the  next  day  a little  more,  as  it  was  get- 
ting near  Christmas,  and  each  day  a little  better.  I fixed  up 
a room  with  two  beds  and  kept  a kind  of  entertainment.  ’I 
also  built  a small  barn  and  had  a yard  to  put  oxen  in. 
After  a while  I got  more  goods  and  a barrel  of  whiskey, 
and  I found  out  that  the  whiskey  brought  me  more  custom, 
as  nearly  everybody  liked  a drop,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
In  the  spring  of  1841,  Mr.  Wells  and  myself  took  both  mills 
on  shares.  We  got  half  what  the  grist  mill  made  and  one- 
quarter  what  the  saw  mill  made.  I would  generally  go  to 
London  after  goods,  leaving  my  wife  to  attend  the  store. 
When  winter  came  I had  considerably  more  goods  than  at 
the  beginning.  I could  buy  $300  or  $400  at  a time.  I thought 
I was  doing  a noble  business  when  I would  take  in  $100 
in  a month.” 

At  this  time  the  Strathroy  settlement  comprised  fourteen 
inhabitants.  No  great  progress  was  made  for  six  years.  Then 
in  1846  James  Keefer  and  Timothy  Cook  purchased  Buchanan’s 
interest  in  the  mills.  Solomon  Dell,  a brother  of  Hiram’s  came 
into  the  settlement  to  open  a tavern  and  house  of  entertainment. 
A second  general  store,  blacksmith,  shoeshop  and  tavern  was 
opened  in  1848  by  one  Page  and  a year  later  James  Keefer  added 
another  store  to  supply  the  growing  business. 

By  this  time  the  hamlet  had  so  grown  that  it  felt  it  should 
have  postal  facilities  and  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  the 
offices  at  Katesville  and  Adelaide.  A petition  for  a post  office 
was  signed.  This  was  mailed  at  Katesville,  but,  it  is  claimed, 
Mr.  Brown,  postmaster  of  this  competing  settlement,  suppressed 
the  petition.  A second  petition  was  prepared  and  mailed  from 
Adelaide,  with  a like  result.  Finally  a third  was  mailed  at 
Delaware  Village  which  produced  results.  A post  office  was 
established  at  Strathroy,  with  Timothy  Cook  as  first  postmaster. 
This  action  so  incensed  Mr.  Brown,  postmaster  at  Katesville, 
that  he  resigned  as  a protest. 

Throughout  this  period  the  township  of  Adelaide  was 
being  slowly  settled.  The  “gentlemen  farmer”  experiment 
was  abandoned,  some  returning  to  Ireland,  but  many  forced  by 
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necessity  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  developing 
community.  A large  increase  of  population  was  occasioned 
by  the  transplanting  of  a number  of  ejected  tenants  from  the 
estate  of  Lord  Mount  Edgecombe  in  Ireland  and  the  splitting 
up  of  the  holdings  of  Lord  Montcashel  about  Adelaide  Village. 

While  Adelaide  was  gradually  being  settled,'  a similar 
process  was  occurring  at  the  south  of  Strathroy,  as  Caradoc  was 
taken  up  by  immigration  via  the  Longwoods  Road.  This 
immigration  was  mainly  from  Scotland.  For  a generation 
this  southern  district  was  cut  off  from  Strathroy  by  the  lack  of 
roads  and  a strip  of  waste  land.  However,  in  the  early  fifties, 
settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  Caradoc  were  added  to  the  busi- 
ness community  served  by  the  stores  and  mill  in  the  hamlet 
and  gave  it  a real  push  forward. 

The  business  of  the  settlement  was  primarily  that  of  a 
pioneer  post.  The  milling  of  wheat,  and  the  sawi,ng  of  lumber 
for  the  settler  was  the  main  industry,  while  the  stores,  black- 
smith-shops, shoe-shops,  and  taverns  supplied  his  simple  neces- 
sities. Some  export  business  was  developed  in  walnut  timber, 
grain,  and  horses.  As  these  products  had  all  to  be  teamed  out 
to  London,  this  line  of  business  did  not  reach  substantial 
proportions. 

In  1856,  two  years  after  the  building  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  Sarnia  branch  was  constructed  through  Strathroy. 
Overnight,  as  it  were,  the  little  settlement  became  a thriving 
town  and  entered  upon  the  second  stage  of  its  existence.  In 
1857,  its  population  was  about  400;  in  1861,  a local  census  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  licensed  taverns 
the  village  was  entitled  to,  gives  the  population  as  1,002. 

The  coming  of  the  railway  had  two  distinct  effects  upon 
Strathroy  as  a community.  The  village  reaped  the  benefit  of 
rapid  communication  with  the  outside  world,  became  the  market 
place  for  the  district,  and  grew  rapidly  as  the  rural  district 
about  it  filled  up  with  the  tide  of  immigration  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  railway.  In  addition  to  this  untold  general 
benefit,  the  railway  had  a special  peculiar  effect  upon  the 
settlement  which  may  be  considered  a benefit,  and  with  equal 
justice  may  be  considered  a permanent  handicap. 

In  the  fifties,  the  settlement  was  gathered  about  the  mills 
on  the  river  at  the  water  power  site.  This  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a chopping  mill,  and  is  known  as  Pincombe’s  Pond.  It  is 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  present  town.  Communication 
was  had  with  Adelaide  by  the  road  now  little  used,  known  as 
Head  Street  North.  Immediately  west  of  the  settlement,  where 
the  business  section  of  the  town  now  stands,  was  part  of  the 
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Sydenham  flats  and  was  swampy  and  inundated  with  water 
every  flood-time. 

Where  the  railway  should  run  was  a vital  question  to  the 
little  community.  The  first  plan  was  to  pass  the  village  on  the 
high  land  about  a mile  to  the  south,  thus  avoiding  the  flats 
and  swamp.  This  meant  the  death  knell  to  the  business  of  the 
village  as  then  constituted,  so  by  some  means  or  other  the  leading 
citizens  prevailed  upon  the  company  to  change  the  line  to  cross 
the  river  within  a short  distance  of  the  village.  The  changed 
route  led  through  the  farm  of  John  Frank  immediately  west  of 
the  settlement.  The  company  and  Mr.  Frank  could  not  agree 
upon  a price  for  the  right  of  way  through  his  farm  and  for  the 
land  required  for  a station  and  freight  yards,  so  the  company 
reverted  to  their  original  plan.  The  farm  of  William  Rapley, 
lying  two  miles  west  of  the  settlement  was  purchased  for  a sta- 
tion site  and  yards. 

This  move  caused  consternation  in  the  little  community. 
Believing  the  result  would  be  to  wipe  out  the  settlement,  its 
business  men  prevailed  upon  the  company  and  John  Frank  to 
save  them.  Frank  gave  the  company  more  land  than  they 
required,  the  company  abandoned  the  Rapley  site,  the  road  was 
built  with  the  station  and  yards  on  John  Frank’s  farm,  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  Frank  Street. 

The  first  result  of  this  was  the  moving  of  the  business 
section  three  blocks  west  on  front  street,  and  the  ultimate 
development  of  Frank  Street  as  a business  street,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  was  originally  practically  a bog.  To  reclaim  it 
cost  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  business  section  of  the  town 
is  and  always  will  be  on  the  low  flats  of  the  southern  river  bank. 
Of  the  business  section  which  was  established  at  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  barely  a vestige  remains. 

Previous  to  1857,  there  was  a small  export  business  out 
of  the  village,  but  after  that  date  this  line  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Strathroy  became  one  of  the  best  grain  markets  in  the 
district,  as  well  as  an  especially  good  horse  market.  The  culti- 
vation of  sheep  was  entered  into  extensively  with  a large  output 
of  wool.  For  many  years  it  was  a large  shipping  point  for  square 
timber,  mainly  oak  and  walnut,  and  for  barrel  staves.  In  the 
latter  line  a big  business  was  established  with  Quebec.  All 
winter  long  the  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country  drew  in 
square  timber  and  tremendous  loads  of  staves.  One  of  the  first 
ordinances  of  the  council  after  constituting  a market  was  to 
remove  all  market  dues  from  square  timber  and  staves. 

With  this  rapid  growth  following  the  railway’s  coming, 
developed  a community  consciousness.  In  1859,  application 
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was  made  to  the  county  for  incorporation  as  a village.  This 
was  granted.  Hiram  Dell,  still  a leading  merchant  in  the  vil- 
lage was  appointed  returning  officer  to  hold  an  election.  James 
Keefer,  Richard  Saul,  Francis  Frank,  William  Moody  and  Wil- 
liam Rapley  were  elected  councillors.  At  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  new  council  James  Keefer  was  elected  first  Reeve 
of  the  village,  J.  B.  Winlow,  Clerk,  and  W.  H.  Armstrong, 
Treasurer.  A seal  was  selected,  showing  a locomotive,  with 
the  very  appropriate  motto,  “We  advance.” 

The  next  ten  years  are  years  of  rapid  growth  with  the 
problems  of  such.  Many  of  these  problems  appear  slight  at 
this  time  but  were  the  cause  of  strife  and  trouble  then.  The 
first  tax  collection  was  pitifully  small  and  the  council  could  not 
borrow  any  substantial  amount  although  they  offered  fifteen 
per  cent,  interest.  Statute  labour  was  a continual  source  of 
difficulty.  Another  question  which  appears  on  nearly  every 
page  of  the  old  council  minutes  is  that  of  licenses.  These  were 
controlled  by  the  council  and  were  issued  at  the  rate  of  $40 
for  a tavern  and  $30  for  a shop.  Continual  complaints  appear 
that  the  storekeepers  would  sell  whiskey  without  taking  out  a 
license.  Apparently  the  storekeepers  of  1860  found  the  same 
thing  that  Hiram  Dell  did  in  1840,  that  a little  whiskey  brought 
more  custom,  and  everybody  liked  a drop. 

One  of  the  first  problems  dealt  with  by  the  village  council 
was  the  disposal  of  the  body  of  a dead  coloured  gentleman  named 
Fielding  which  was  found  on  the  street.  They  had  a coffin  made, 
and  paid  $1  to  have  a grave  dug.  The  bill  for  the  coffin  from 
Washington  Hull,  a well-remembered  cabinet-maker,  came  in 
for  $5.  After  considerable  discussion  about  its  extravagant 
amount,  the  council  offered  Mr.  Hull  $2.50  in  full,  which  he 
accepted. 

James  Keefer  was  Reeve  for  a year,  then  William  Rapley, 
who  had  opened  a store  and  a grain  exchange  in  partnership 
with  James  Manson,  after  selling  his  farm  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Co.,  was  reeve  until  1866.  Some  effort  was  made  to 
keep  the  village  machinery  adequate  to  the  rapid  growth.  The 
stumps  of  trees  which  cumbered  Frank  and  Front  Streets  were 
removed,  wooden  sidewalks  were  built,  drains  were  constructed, 
and  regulations  against  fire  and  animals  wandering  at  large 
on  the  business  streets  enforced.  A grammar  school  was  es- 
tablished in  1861,  and  public  schools  in  1862. 

In  1865,  agitation  for  a market  square,  a town  hall  and  the 
draining  of  Frank  Street  brought  Alex.  Robb  into  the  council, 
and  in  1866,  he  was  elected  reeve,  William  Rapley  remaining 
one  of  the  council.  The  land  for  a public  market  was  obtained 
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on  Frank  Street,  and  a market  house  and  Town  Hall  built 
thereon.  Previous  to  this,  nine  acres  of  land  had  been  pur- 
chased from  W.  H.  Armstrong,  and  a public  cemetery  established. 
In  1868,  a local  census  taken  for  license  purposes  places  the 
population  of  the  village  at  2113.  The  charter  of  the  town  of 
Strathroy,  dated  8 October,  1870,  giving  its  population  as  over 
3,000,  closes  the  second  period  of  the  community’s  story  and 
opens  the  third,  which  lasted  until  about  1890,  and  might  be 
termed  the  “prosperous  period.” 

At  the  opening  of  this  period,  the  business  section  of  the 
town  occupied  about  the  same  position  it  does  to-day,  Front  and 
Frank  Streets,  with  considerable  along  Centre  Street,  James 
Street,  and  Front  Street  East.  There  were  ten  shops  licensed 
to  sell  liquor,  and  thirteen  hotels.  The  general  stores  of  the 
previous  decade  had  given  place  to  specialized  retailers,  and  in 
addition  to  the  general  business  with  the  surrounding  rural 
district  and  the  export  business  of  the  previous  period,  there 
was  considerable  manufacturing  being  done,  mostly  in  a small 
way  by  hand  labour.  The  wool  market  had  grown  to  amazing 
proportions  and  was  operated  by  the  Strathroy  Woollen  Com- 
pany. 

The  council  of  1872  was  the  first  elected  under  the  new  town 
charter.  James  Dewan,  a merchant,  was  elected  the  first  Mayor. 
The  new  council  took  office  at  the  height  of  a boom.  In  1871-2 
it  is  estimated  there  was  over  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  worth 
of  building  done,  mostly  of  brick  construction.  Previous  to 
this,  most  construction  had  been  frame.  In  1871  the  several 
brickyards  in  the  town  had  turned  out  over  four  million  brick. 
A Mechanics’  Institute  was  organized  by  George  W.  Ross  and 
ex-sheriff  Cameron,  in  1872,  several  lodges  organized  branches, 
the  Excelsior  Base-ball  Club,  Strathroy  Rifle  Association,  Strath- 
roy Horticultural  Society  and  West  Middlesex  Teachers’ Associa- 
tion came  into  existence.  Banking  facilities  became  established. 
The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  opened  its  branch  in  1868. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Bank  and  the  Federal  Bank  both  opened 
branches  and  operated  them  until  these  banks  failed.  Alex. 
Johnstone,  James  Manson  and  Edward  Rowland  all  opened 
private  banks  about  this  time. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  phenomenal  growth,  the  town  rapidly 
established  an  efficient  and  adequate  municipal  organization. 
Throughout  the  previous  period,  when  the  building  construction 
was  all  frame,  the  fear  of  fire  had  been  constantly  in  the  minds 
of  the  community.  Disastrous  fire  after  disastrous  fire  had 
occurred  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.  Stringent 
fire  regulations  were  made  and  enforced.  Every  dry  spell, 
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public  meetings  were  held  to  urge  upon  the  council  the  necessity 
of  night  patrols  to  guard  against  this  danger.  In  1865  a fire 
brigade  had  been  organized.  A hand  engine  was  purchased 
and  the  town  covered  with  large  sunken  water  tanks.  Wonder- 
ful work  was  done  with  the  aid  of  this  engine  but  it  proved  inad- 
equate to  combat  the  size  of  the  conflagrations  that  occurred. 
Following  the  disaster  of  1868,  when  the  business  section  of 
Front  Street  was  wiped  out  with  a loss  of  over  $28,000,  an 
agitation  grew  up  for  a steam  engine.  This  engine  was  purchased 
in  1872.  It  had  hardly  been  established  when  another  fire 
broke  out.  This  time  a portion  of  Frank  Street  business  section 
was  wiped  out  with  a loss  of  over  $20,000.  The  year  1873  was 
a terrible  story  of  fire  after  fire  with  a total  loss  of  nearly  $100,000. 

One  fire  in  particular  left  a deep  impress  on  the  community. 
This  was  that  on  Centre  Street  East  which  destroyed  the  ware- 
houses of  the  Strathroy  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  a quantity  of  wool  valued  at  $27,000.  The  real  disaster 
in  this  case  was  the  fact  that  the  fire  was  not  honest.  The 
woollen  business  had  grown  by  this  time  to  huge  proportions. 
It  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  this  company  operated  by  Alex. 
Robbs  and  A.  F.  Beattie.  Considerable  local  capital  was  invested 
with  these  men. 

In  the  cases  which  arose  after  the  fire,  the  facts  were  meagrely 
ascertained.  Beattie  and  Robbs  had  all  the  insurance  they 
could  carry,  obtained  loans  from  the  banks  on  warehouse  re- 
ceipts on  the  stored  wool,  then  in  the  dead  of  night  teamed  the 
wool  to  Mt.  Brydges  and  shipped  it  out,  while  the  buildings 
burned  down. 

Following  the  arrest  of  Beattie  and  his  escape,  and  the 
arrest  of  Robbs,  who  was  let  out  on  bail,  the  company  failed. 
Liabilities  totalled  over  $110,000,  a huge  sum  for  that  time. 
Most  of  these  were  owing  to  farmers  from  the  surrounding 
district,  who  lost  every  cent  of  the  amount,  while  the  local  in- 
vestors lost  their  total  investment.  The  result  was  far  reach- 
ing. Hundreds  were  impoverished,  while  the  moral  stigma 
of  the  affair  reacted  against  the  community  for  a generation. 
With  this  event,  the  local  markets  for  which  the  town  had  been 
so  noted  began  to  fade  and  dwindle.  Soon  with  the  handicap 
of  slower  times  agriculturally,  they  became  mere  shells  of  their 
former  solid  worth. 

The  failure  of  the  rural  market  was  not  conspicuously  felt 
at  any  one  time.  In  1875,  a bonus  of  $10,000  was  voted  to 
Strathroy  Knitting  Co.,  one  of  the  pioneer  knitting  concerns 
in  Ontario  which  moved  to  Strathroy  when  their  factory  was 
burned  out  in  Ancaster.  This  company  employed  about  130 
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hands,  paying  out  about  $3,000  per  month  in  wages.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  prosperous  business  covered  up  the  failure 
of  the  rural  markets  for  a time.  Another  $10,000  bonus  was 
granted  in  1879  to  Richard  Pincombe  to  aid  him  in  moving 
his  oatmeal  factory  from  Alvinston  to  Strathroy.  Previous 
to  this  time  Mr.  Pincombe  had  operated  grist  and  saw  mills 
in  the  town  for  some  years. 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  and  threshing 
separators  was  carried  on  by  Craig  and  Murray  from  1876, 
following  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Craig’s  foundry.  Nine  years 
later  this  plant  was  also  destroyed  by  fire,  when  the  business  was 
moved  to  Sarnia.  The  site  was  taken  up,  and  a factory  built 
by  Strathroy  Mfg.  Co.,  with  Charles  Grist  as  President.  This 
firm  made  handles,  cradles  and  such  articles.  Throughout  this 
period  the  town  gradually  improved.  The  business  streets 
were  gravelled  in  1872  and  a brick  town  hall  built.  In  1879,  the 
main  streets  were  paved  with  cedar  blocks. 

Loss  from  fire  was  constantly  occurring.  Through  this 
medium,  by  1880  practically  all  the  frame  construction  had 
been  wiped  out,  to  be  replaced  with  brick  construction.  Heavy 
as  had  been  the  loss  from  fire,  greater  disasters  were  still  to 
happen. 

In  1882  Heal  Co’s,  dry-goods  store  was  burned.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  roof  and  walls  killed  Hamilton  Howe  and  injured 
several  others  including  Wm.  Murdock,  Thomas  LeGallee,  A.  H. 
Kittredge,  Richard  Wallace,  Dugald  Graham,  A.  Woodbury, 
J.  Spurr,  Geo.  McEwen,  D.  Gibson,  Geo.  Francis  and  T.  Nichol. 
In  April  of  the  same  year,  the  Great  Western  freight  sheds  were 
burned  with  a loss  of  building,  wool,  and  grain  of  over  $40,000. 
Fawcet’s  wood-working  factory  was  burned  in  1884  with  heavy 
loss,  and  Craig  and  Murray’s  implement  works  in  1885.  Ket- 
chum’s  rake  and  cradle  factory  was  destroyed  in  1886  with  a 
loss  of  $10,000  and  several  business  buildings  at  different  times 
with  heavy  loss. 

The  supreme  disaster  came  in  1892  when  the  mills  of  the 
Strathroy  Knitting  Co.,  were  totally  destroyed.  A by-law 
granting  the  company  aid  in  rebuilding  was  defeated  by  the  rate- 
payers and  the  business  moved  to  Paris.  Two  years  later  the 
Pincombe  Oatmeal  Mill  was  also  totally  wrecked  by  fire,  as  was 
the  plant  of  the  Strathroy  Mfg.  Co. 

The  demon  fire  had  wiped  out  every  important  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  the  town.  Then  it  was  realized  that  the  rural 
market  had  slipped  away  too.  Farming  was  suffering  one  of 
the  worst  periods  of  depression  that  is  on  record.  These  two 
factors  made  a heavy  toll  on  Strathroy.  To  obtain  the  means  to 
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live  many  of  its  families  had  to  move  away.  From  a population 
of  nearly  five  thousand  the  community  rapidly  dwindled  to 
about  two  thousand. 

The  citizens  met  the  depression  with  fortitude  and  courage. 
In  1896,  a bonus  was  granted  to  S.  M.  Smythe,  who  organized 
the  Strathroy  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  to-day  one  of  the  most 
successful  concerns  of  its  kind  in  Ontario.  Three  years  later, 
The  Cameron-Dunn  Co.,  an  association  of  local  citizens,  ac- 
quired the  vacant  property  of  the  Handle  company,  received  a 
bonus,  and  with  success  developed  into  the  Canadian  Handle 
Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a large  domestic  and  foreign  export  business. 

To  get  back  the  rural  markets  has  been  a larger  task.  The 
settlement  of  the  Canadian  west  with  the  movement  to  the 
cities  which  occurred  after  1896,  depopulated  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  This  fall  in  county  population,  together  with  the 
changing  conditions  of  agricultural  markets,  had  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  importance  of  the  country  town  in  the  social 
and  business  organization  of  the  country.  No  longer  are  mar- 
kets in  the  small  towns  covered  with  wagons  loaded  with  farm 
products  for  sale  and  shipment.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
sheep  farming  and  the  wool  export  has  fallen  to  a negligible 
quantity.  Grain  farming  has  fallen  from  the  main  industry  to  a 
collateral  of  stock  farming.  Finishing  cattle  on  grass  has  proved 
profitable  to  the  individual  farmer  in  this  district,  with  the 
result  of  changing  the  method  of  farming  entirely.  In  a grazing 
district  the  small  town  has  but  an  unimportant  part. 

During  this  last  quarter  century  of  change,  Strathroy  as 
far  as  population  is  concerned  has  made  little  improvement. 
To-day  its  citizens  number  2,600.  Yet  this  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  As  a town,  whose  citizens  faced  the  destruction 
of  their  community  with  such  courage,  and  rescued  it  from  ob- 
livion, it  has  come  out  of  the  disaster  a new  community,  organ- 
ized on  sure  foundations  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  forefront 
of  the  country’s  progressive  march. 

The  confidence  of  the  rural  district  has  been  won  back. 
Each  year  sees  an  improvement  in  the  agricultural  markets. 
It  is  to-day  one  of  the  important  shipping  centres  for  cattle  and 
hogs.  Every  fall  and  winter,  thousands  of  bags  of  Caradoc 
potatoes,  than  which  there  is  no  better  grown,  are  exported. 
The  Strathroy  Fruit  Growers’  Association  with  a large  number 
of  approved  apple  orchards  are  sending  out  a product  that  is 
receiving  recognition  not  only  in  Canadian  markets,  but  in 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing  place  of  automobiles 
in  the  country’s  life,  there  is  still  a horse  market  here  of  consider- 
able importance.  Two  large  grist  mills  and  a chopping  mill 
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handle  all  the  grain  obtainable  in  the  district  and  import 
arge  quantities  from  the  Canadian  west  as  well. 

One  of  the  factors  in  reviving  an  agricultural  market  was 
the  establishment  in  1892  of  the  Strathroy  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 
This  industry  received  a $10,000  bonus,  and  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  largest  in  the  province.  Originally  it  was  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  T.  N.  Dunn,  but  went  into  the  merger  known  as 
the  Dominion  Canners  Ltd.  The  first  factory  was  burned  in 
1918,  but  was  rebuilt  the  following  year  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Peas  and  corn  are  its  main  pack,  with  smaller  packs  of  fruits 
and  pumpkins. 

In  1909,  a second  furniture  factory  was  established  by 
aid  of  a municipal  bonus.  This  was  known  as  the  Colonial 
Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.  After  considerable  business  vicissitude, 
and  being  reorganized  twice,  it  has  developed  into  the  Middle- 
sex Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  is  to-day  operating  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  well-known  for  its  product. 

The  rise  of  these  manufacturing  establishments  with 
municipal  aid  during  the  present  generation  has  enabled  Strath- 
roy to  reconstruct  itself  after  the  disasters  of  the  nineties. 
The  courage  and  community  spirit  of  the  citizens  however, 
did  not  rest  with  these  efforts.  During  the  same  period,  in 
spite  of  the  set-backs  the  town  had  received,  as  a community 
it  has  been  rehabilitated. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  previous  century,  an  electric 
light  company  had  operated  under  municipal  franchise.  The 
same  company  instituted  a plan  for  civic  waterworks,  a question 
which  had  been  discussed  in  the  town  for  years.  In  1902, 
the  town  took  over  both  these  propositions.  At  an  expense 
of  over  $60,000,  an  electric  light  and  water  works  plant  was 
built. 

After  operating  a steam  plant  for  some  years,  in  1916 
hydro  power  was  brought  into  the  town.  At  present  the  electric 
public  utility  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Ontario.  The 
water  works  still  has  a real  problem  to  solve.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  obtain  an  adequate  water  supply?  In  the  meantime 
an  exceptionally  good  fire-protection  service  is  available,  as 
well  as  water  for  all  purposes  except  human  consumption. 

In  all  other  lines  of  civic  improvement,  the  town  may  be 
highly  rated.  Miles  of  granolithic  side-walks  have  been  laid. 
The  business  section  is  paved.  Its  stores  are  modern  and  of 
exceptional  quality.  Its  homes  are  modern,  up-to-date,  with 
well-kept  lawns  and  a profusion  of  flowers.  Its  streets  are  bor- 
dered with  rows  of  maples.  Its  people  maintain  a high  standard 
of  living.  A hospital  which  has  been  enlarged  this  year  to  fifty 
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beds  and  will  be  standardized  furnishes  facilities  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  injured.  A public  park  on  the  river  bank,  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  largest  in  Western  Ontario,  offers  every 
facility  for  athletic  sports  and  entertainment.  Its  schools, 
both  public  and  secondary,  rank  with  any  in  the  province. 

If  the  quality  of  Strathroy  citizenship  has  been  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  as  a community  the  town  has  surmounted 
the  disasters  it  has  suffered,  there  is  another  fact  which  indi- 
cates its  quality.  No  survey  of  the  story  of  the  town,  however 
brief,  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  citizens  the  town 
has  sent  out  into  the  world,  those  of  its  sons  and  daughters 
who  have  made  worthy  contributions  to  a larger  community. 

In  the  crisis  of  the  world-war  Strathroy  sent  practically 
all  its  young  men,  some  three  hundred  in  number.  The  names 
of  fifty-one  of  these  are  commemorated  by  the  granite  memorial 
which  has  been  erected  upon  Market  Square  Park.  Included 
in  the  number  sent  forth  were  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  Officer 
commanding  the  Canadian  Corps,  and  Major  General  William 
Bethune  Lindsay,  Officer  commanding  the  Canadian  Engineers. 

In  nearly  every  avenue  of  life,  Strathroy  has  its  outstanding 
representatives.  In  the  governments  of  Canada  and  its  prov- 
inces, Hon.  Sir  George  W.  Ross,  ex-sheriff  D.  M.  Cameron, 
J.  R.  Boyle  and  Geo.  P.  Smith  of  Alberta,  John  Scatcherd, 
Thomas  Scatcherd  and  R.  O.  Scatcherd  were  town  citizens 
or  were  educated  here.  The  bench  is  represented  by  Judge 
C.  A.  Stuart  of  Alberta,  and  Judge  Duncan  C.  Ross,  of  Elgin 
County.  The  first  woman  graduate  in  medicine  in  Ontario 
was  Dr.  Susie  Carson,  daughter  of  Inspector  Carson.  Dr. 
Carson  married  Mr.  Rhinehart  and  with  her  husband  went  as 
a missionary  to  China.  She  went  through  the  Boxer  troubles 
in  that  country,  in  which  her  husband  lost  his  life.  Her  sister, 
Dr.  Jean  Carson,  is  a prominent  figure  in  Y.W.C.A.  and  Social 
Service  work. 

In  educational  circles  the  name  of  Professor  J.  B.  Shotwell 
is  well  known.  Professor  Shotwell  was  at  different  times 
Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  an  editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  an  (United  States)  expert  at  the  ne- 
gotiations preliminary  to  the  Versailles  treaty.  At  present  he 
is  general  editor  of  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  War, 
projected  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace. 

When  Middlesex  was  divided  into  school  inspectorates  in 
1870,  John  Dearness  became  Inspector  of  East  Middlesex  and 
J.  C.  Glashan  of  West  Middlesex.  Both  were  from  Strathroy. 
Glashan  was  succeeded  by  Inspector  Carson,  Inspector  H.  D. 
Johnston,  Inspector  J.  G.  Sexton,  and  Inspector  Dearness  by 
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Inspector  P.  J.  Thompson,  upon  going  to  the  London  Normal 
School.  All  of  these  men  were  from  this  town,  as  well  as  In- 
spector Maxwell  of  Kent,  Thom  of  Huron  and  Conn  of  Lambton. 
James  Wetherell,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  went  to  the  Department  of  Education  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Text  Books.  These  are  but  a few  of  those  the  community 
has  trained  and  sent  forth  to  do  their  part  in  a larger  community. 
The  complete  list  is  beyond  the  scope  of  such  an  article  as  this. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  cover  all  the  avenues  of  histori- 
cal research  pertaining  to  the  town.  The  institution  and  growth 
of  the  various  church  organizations,  of  the  local  fraternal  so- 
cieties, of  the  schools,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  its  successor, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  course  of  municipal,  county, 
provincial  and  dominion  politics  with  their  many  interesting 
personalities,  the  story  of  the  Strathroy  Agricultural  Society, 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  of  the  Dominion  Day  celebrations 
of  the  U.F.O.  of  the  riding  held  here,  of  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous organizations  devoted  to  athletic  sports,  of  the  innumerable 
musical  organizations,  all  provide  a mine  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, all  had  some  bearing  on  the  course  of  the  town’s  develop- 
ment. Yet  in  this  brief  survey  they  must  receive  but  casual 
mention,  and  give  place  to  those  events  and  factors  which 
moulded  the  community  through  its  various  periods  into  what 
it  is  to-day. 

Looking  back  over  the  story  since  John  Stewart  Buchanan 
took  up  his  water  site  in  1832,  across  the  years  of  struggle  and 
hardship  to  initiate  the  settlement,  through  the  difficulties  of 
the  growth  from  a village  to  a town,  over  the  ravages  of  the  fire 
demon  in  the  prosperous  period,  and  finally  at  the  way  these 
overwhelming  disasters  have  been  faced  and  turned  to  ad- 
vantage, no  citizen  of  Strathroy  can  help  feeling  proud  of  his 
civic  inheritance.  The  first  council  of  the  village  in  1861,  with 
due  deliberation,  selected  as  the  town  seal,  a locomotive  with 
the  words  “We  Advance.”  The  seal  is  painted  on  the  front 
wall  of  the  council  chamber  above  the  Mayor’s  chair.  Time  has 
tarnished  the  painting,  but  the  spirit  of  which  it  was  the  sign 
and  symbol  in  1861  still  rules  the  community,  untarnished  by 
time  and  undaunted  by  difficulty.  The  town  motto  still  remains, 
not  as  a boast  nor  as  a challenge  but  as  a simple  statement  of 
a proven  fact:  “We  Advance.” 
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SOME  FRONTIER  AND  AMERICAN  INFLUENCES 
IN  UPPER  CANADA  PRIOR  TO  1837 

By  M.  A.  Garland 

A tendency  has  been  manifest  among  Canadian  historians  to 
overemphasize  the  constitutional  aspects  of  our  history  to  the 
neglect  of  the  social,  religious  and  pioneer  influences.  The  time 
has  arrived,  however,  when  a greater  degree  of  emphasis  ought 
to  be  placed  on  what  the  ordinary  Canadian  pioneer  was  doing 
and  thinking  particularly  in  the  period  prior  to  the  so-called 
rebellion  of  1837.  The  reports  of  the  various  colonial  governors 
to  the  home  government  and  the  instructions  sent  out  to  the 
governors  undoubtedly  have  their  important  place  in  our  history, 
but  after  all  they  present  but  one  aspect  of  the  picture.  The 
influence  of  the  frontier,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
Canadian  mind  by  the  land  policy,  the  westward  expansion,  the 
religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  United  States,  touch  more  directly 
in  many  cases  upon  the  life  of  the  Canadian  people  than  do  the 
constitutional  questions. 

The  proximity  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  United  States  must 
never  be  overlooked.  Jacksonian  democracy  came  to  its  height 
in  the  period  1825-40,  and  its  influences  were  at  work  in  the 
Canadian  provinces.  The  impetus  of  the  new  democracy  came 
from  the  section  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  common  experiences 
in  the  struggle  to  wrest  their  homesteads  from  nature  and  the 
savage  foe  developed  a type  of  settler  differing  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East.  Social  differences  disappeared  to  a marked 
extent.  The  frontiersman  believed  that  everyone  was  capable  of 
holding  office. 

The  influence  of  these  western  states  was  revealed  in  the 
abolition  of  religious  and  property  qualifications  for  office  holding, 
the  introduction  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  popular  control  of  the 
executive  and  judiciary.  The  frontiersman  possessed  a hatred  of 
certain  institutions,  such  as  the  banks,  which  he  regarded  as 
monopolies,  and  which  he  attacked  at  every  opportunity. 

In  addition  to  this  liberalizing  and  liberating  element  of  the 
West,  there  was  growing  up  contemporaneously  in  the  East  a 
wage-earning  class.  This  labouring  group  was  primarily  concerned 
with  procuring  shorter  hours,  higher  pay,  sanitary  reforms  in  the 
factories  and  the  abolition  of  child  labour.  The  workingmen 
opposed  the  competition  of  prison-made  goods,  and  demanded 
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reforms  in  the  banking  system,  the  abolition  of  the  militia  require- 
ments, and  the  abolition  of  the  law  which  made  it  possible  to 
imprison  for  debt.  The  greatest  contribution  of  this  group  was 
revealed  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  Jacksonian  period  was  one  of  intellectual  awakening, 
moral  reform,  and  humanitarian  movements.  Interest  in  education 
was  indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  Lyceum  Movement,  by  the 
feeling  of  the  need  of  a higher  standard  of  education  and  training 
for  doctors  and  dentists,  and  by  the  founding  of  numerous 
universities  and  colleges.  Moral  reform  was  revealed  in  the  rise 
of  the  temperance  agitation  and  the  abolitionist  movement. 
Humanitarian  impulses  were  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
homes  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  insane  and  for  the  improved 
conditions  in  the  prisoners.  A wider  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
humanity  was  exhibited  in  the  rise  of  the  peace  movement. 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  president  of  the  United  States  from 
1828-36,  was  not  the  creator  of  the  new  democratic  spirit;  rather 
he  rode  into  power  on  the  tide  of  the  forces  which  had  been 
gathering  strength  for  more  than  a decade  and  which  he  had 
done  little  or  nothing  to  create.' 

From  the  American  Revolution  onwards  a steady  stream  of 
immigration  poured  into  the  Canadian  provinces.  In  the  early 
years  the  immigrants  came  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and 
consisted  mainly  of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  Quakers,  Men- 
nonites,  Germans  and  Scotch  Highlanders.* 2 3 4 5  Settlements  were 
formed  along  the  River  St.  Lawrence,,  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
District,  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  Niagara  District,  in  the  year  1823,  were 
still  predominantly  American. ^ Many  of  the  settlers,  however, 
were  Europeans,  particularly  those  living  in  the  Talbot  tract.* 

After  the  war  of  1812  many  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers 
settled  in  Upper  Canada  and  added  to  the  British  influence.  Irish 
settlers  came  in  at  a later  date  and  took  up  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peterborough  an  dthe  Rideau  Canal. 5 Thus  the  popula- 
tion was  by  no  means  homogenous,  as  there  were  also  old  French 
settlements  along  the  Detroit  River,  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood 


iSchlesinger — New  viewpoints  in  American  History,  pp.  200-1. 

2Patterson,  Land  Settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  pp.  XV-XVII;  (16th 
Report  of  Department  of  Archives,  Province  of  Ontario,  1921.) 

3Talbot,  Five  Years’  Residence  in  the  Canadas,  I,  p.  169. 

4Patterson,  op.  cit.  pp.  188  ff. 

5 Johnson,  a History  of  Immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
North  America,  p.  193. 
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of  the  Grand  River  and  at  Moraviantown,  as  well  as  many  other 
minor  settlements.* * * 6 

Considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  attachment 
of  early  settlers  to  the  British  crown.  It  should  never  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  while  many  of  these  immigrants  had  fought  in 
defence  of  British  institutions,  there  were  others  who  had  been 
drawn  to  Upper  Canada  chiefly  by  the  new  and  attractive  lands. 
The  migration  was  part  of  the  ever-westward  movement  so  con- 
spicuous in  American  History.  The  migration  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  Upper  Canada,  for  example,  was  simply 
the  fringe  of  this  great  westward  movement  of  which  those  who 
came  to  the  Canadian  province  constituted  the  merest  fragment.7 
The  Quakers  were  only  a part  of  this  general  westward  movement, 
but  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  what  is  true  of  this  section  of 
the  population  would  hold  true  for  the  remainder.  Immigrants 
were  continually  passing  through  Upper  Canada  on  the  way  to 
the  Western  States.  Mrs.  Jameson  gives  a vivid  description  of 
one  American  family  as  it  passed  through  the  Province.8  The 
liberalizing  and  liberating  movements  and  the  character  of  the 
religious  ordinances  can  only  be  understood  properly  in  the  light 
of  this  migration  and  the  new  environment.  The  love  of  adventure, 
the  irresistible  call  of  new  lands,  the  desire  to  be  free  of  debts 
and  taxes,  or  social  distinctions  drove  men  ever-westward.  Some 
of  the  immigrants  coming  into  Upper  Canada  were  impelled  by 
motives  similar  to  those  of  their  brethren  of  the  west,  and  they 
were  entering  an  environment  similar  to  that  of  Ohio,  Michigan 
or  Illinois.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  the  movements  at  work 
in  these  Western  States  should  prove  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada.  Physical  conditions  in  the  Western  States  and  in 
Upper  Canada  were  similar.  A discussion  of  a few  of  the  actual 
hardships  faced  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  Canadian  province 
helps  to  explain  the  success  of  some  of  the  moral  and  religious 
movements  introduced  into  Upper  Canada  by  leaders  from  the 
United  States,  as  these  ideas  sprang  from  a pioneer  people  living 
under  similar  environment. 

Upper  Canada,  in  the  main,  was  covered  with  heavy  timber 
which  the  frontiersman  had  to  regard  as  an  enemy  to  be  conquered 
before  a livelihood  could  be  secured.  The  incoming  settler  had  to 


6See  Mackenzie’s  description  of  a political  meeting  in  which  he  gives 

an  account  of  the  various  nationalities  present.  M ackenzie,  Sketches  of 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  p.  89. 

7Dorland,  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  in  Canada, 

pp.  50-62. 

8Jameson,  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rumbles,  II,  p.  62. 
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face  all  the  hardships  of  a backwoods  community.  The  houses 
were  small,  rude,  smoky  and  uncomfortable.9  Sometimes  the 
houses  sheltered  at  the  same  time  children,  pigs  and  fowls.10 

The  process  of  clearing  the  land  subjected  the  people  to  very 
great  dangers.  The  settlers  or  their  children  were  sometimes 
injured  or  even  killed  in  this  work.11  The  work  of  harvesting  and 
seeding  was  exacting  and  dangerous  to  the  uninitiated,12  and  for 
the  first  year  the  settlers  often  found  difficulty  in  getting  their 
supplies.  The  cattle,  if  the  settler  possessed  any,  would  sometimes 
wander  off,  and  the  owner  might  lose  himself  in  the  forest  before 
the  animals  were  located.  The  wild  animals  were  a menace  to 
the  stock  and  even  the  settler  was  not  immune  from  attack. 
Gardens  were  very  rare  and  were  quickly  noted  by  the  traveller. 
Fire  and  mosquitoes  were  ever-present  enemies.  The  Province 
was  poorly  provided  with  roads  and  these  when  cut  through  the 
forest  were  often  of  a very  vile  nature.  Doctors  were  scarce  in 
the  Province.  Disease,  particularly  ague  and  cholera,  were  preva- 
lent for  a number  of  years.  Musical  instruments  were  rarely 
found  in  the  pioneer  homes  and  books  were  also  scarce.  The 
settlers,  after  a day’s  toil,  were  usually  too  weary  to  read.  The 
poorer  settler  was  almost  cut  off  from  Europe  by  the  prohibitive 
price  charged  on  mail  and  by  the  length  of  time  required  for  a 
letter  to  reach  its  destination.  Large  areas  were  often  without  a 
post  office. 

The  Province  was  but  scantily  supplied  with  religious 
teachers  and  churches.^  Some  of  the  settlers  were  seven  or  even 
twenty  years  in  the  backwoods  before  they  were  visited  by  a 
minister. 

The  settlers  faced  almost  every  conceivable  danger  and 
hardship.  They  were  scattered  along  an  extensive  frontier,  com- 
paratively destitute  of  any  proper  outlets  for  their  produce, 
without  a local  market  of  sufficient  proportions  to  absorb  their 
produce.  Towns  were  few  and  far  between,  the  roads  were  poor, 
and  thus  hardships  were  inevitable.'* 


9Proudfoot  Papers,  Transactions  of  London  and  Middlesex  Historical 
Society,  VIII,  p.  23;  Magrath,  Authentic  Letters  from  Upper  Canada, 
pp.  39-40;  Pickering,  Emigrant’s  Guide  to  Canada,  p.  104. 

10T raill.  Backwoods  of  Canada,  pp.  93-4. 

UDiary  of  Rev.  William  Proudfoot,  unpublished,  Nov.  14,  1836;  Abbot, 
Philip  Musgrave,  p.  81. 

i2Moodie,  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  II,  p.  144. 

•^Letters  of  W.  Landon,  Woodstock,  Aug.  17,  1837,  in  the  Canada 
Baptist  Magazine,  I,  p.  117;  Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  142. 

i4Barclay,  Agricultural  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  p.  64; 
Durham’s  Report,  p.  103-4. 
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The  backwoods  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  played 
a very  important  part  in  molding  the  ideals  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  pioneer  was  too  busily  engaged  in  winning  his  bread  and 
butter  to  develop  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  His  surroundings 
tended  to  drag  him  down  rather  than  to  elevate  him.  The  intense 
loneliness  of  pioneer  life  developed  a craving  for  companionship 
that  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the  religion  and  play  of  the 
frontier.  Drinking,  fighting  and  swearing  were  the  natural  out- 
growth of  life  in  the  backwoods.  The  frequent  deaths  of  women 
and  children  made  men  calloused  to  their  sufferings  and  they  lost 
much  of  their  fine  sense  of  sympathy,  becoming  in  a degree  brutal 
and  self-centred.  Personal  feuds  were  all  too  common.  The 
newspaper  also  tended  to  increase  party  and  political  bitterness. 
The  lack  of  music,  books  and  means  of  education  resulted  in 
considerable  superstition.  The  drab  monotony  of  daily  life 
demanded  outlets  which  were  found  in  the  taverns  or  the  intensely 
emotional  religious  revivals  common  to  both  frontiers  but  intro- 
duced into  Canada  from  the  republic. 

The  frontiersmen  of  both  countries  were  independent,  yet 
hospitable,  intensely  egotistical  and  yet  very  sensitive  to  criticism. 
They  were  rough,  uncouth,  arrogant,  self-confident,  materialistic 
in  their  attitudes,  often  ignorant  and  provincial  in  their  outlooks. 

During  this  pioneer  period  feeling  often  ran  high  between 
the  British  and  the  Americans.  As  a result,  some  of  the  British 
travellers’  and  settlers’  accounts  are  filled  with  exaggerated 
opinions  or  at  least  give  a low  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
Americans,  particularly  those  in  Upper  Canada.  Rev.  William 
Proudfoot  thus  speaks  of  the  American  influence  in  Brantford: 
"I  have  now  learned  more  fully  of  the  wickedness  of  Brantford. 
There  have  come  over  a few  Yankees  who  have  introduced  the 
evil  of  gambling,  and  who  have  taught  the  youth  to  play  cards. 
The  result  has  been  very  disastrous  to  the  morals  of  many;  and 
out  of  this  has  sprung  all  the  immorality  of  the  place,  thieving, 
and  drunkenness,  etc.”1?  The  same  writer  also  notes  the  tendency 
of  the  Americans  to  push  and  jostle:  "In  the  stage  were  three 
Yankees,  two  of  whom,  like  all  of  their  race  whom  I have  met  of 
ordinary  life,  were  pushing  one  another  and  knocking  in  a rude 
play  with  their  fists  in  the  coach.”  The  Americans  were  accused 
also  of  lack  of  interest  in  religious  matters.  Rev.  Richard  Flood, 
pioneer  Anglican  clergyman  at  Delaware  on  the  Thames  River, 
thus  sums  up  the  American  immigrants.  "Returned  from  the 
village  by  a different  route  along  the  Thames,  calling  on  the 

^Proudfoot  Papers,  in  London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society 
Transactions,  Part  XI,  p.  48. 
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way  to  see  two  families.  The  head  of  one  of  these,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  informed  me  that  he  should  like  to  attend  some- 
times the  Delaware  Church,  but  his  wife’s  family,  who  are  like 
himself  all  Yankees,  would  not  suffer  it.  The  family  attends 
nowhere,  like  too  many  of  the  same  class,  and  their  children  were 
never  baptized;  but  this  is  a rite  they  never  think  of  observing. 
This  total  indifference  to  religious  subjects  here  seems  to  arise 
from  a hostile  feeling  to  all  order  and  good  government.  For, 
notwithstanding  all  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  American,  at  least  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  I can  only  see  it  exhibited  in  the  way 
of  ignorance,  presumption,  and  irreligion,  in  fact,  their  idea  of 
liberty  means  licentiousness.  But  then  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  Canadian  Yankees  are  the  worst  specimen  of  the  State’s 
people.  They  certainly  constitute  the  lowest  grade  in  intellectual 
life;  and,  as  I have  said,  their  ideas  of  liberty  are  so  perverse 
that  religion  of  every  shade  is  sadly  discountenanced,  and  republi- 
can politics  seems  to  be  regarded  as  their  daily  bread.”'6  Vanity 
was  usually  attributed  to  the  Americans,  by  British  writers.  Rev. 
Isaac  Fidler  noted  the  vanity  of  the  Americans  and  was  greatly 
concerned  over  their  system  of  education  in  the  republic  and 
non-use  of  the  rod  in  the  schools.  Charges  were  also  made  regard- 
ing the  business  honesty  of  the  American  immigrant.  The  same 
writer,  a biased  individual,  believed  that  volumes  would  be 
required  to  present  the  stories  of  women  who  had  lost  their 
property  through  the  dishonest  methods  of  Americans.  Some  of 
the  shrewd  Yankees  were  also  not  averse  to  “borrowing”  all  kinds 
of  articles. 

Another  writer,  while  he  admitted  that  many  of  the  Americans 
had  departed  from  their  country  in  order  to  evade  the  payment 
of  their  just  debts,  maintained  that  such  persons  are  not  a fair 
specimen  of  American  character.  He  found  the  Americans  good 
and  obliging  neighbours.'? 

Many  of  the  immigrants  from  the  old  land  imitated  the 
American  customs  and  habits  of  speech,  and  the  imitation  some- 
times proved  offensive.  Some  of  the  European  settlers  left  their 
own  land  nursing  a distrust  of  the  Americans.  In  some  instances 
the  distrust  disappeared  when  the  settler  came  in  contact  with  the 
American.  “We  had  heard,”  says  Mrs.  Traill,  “so  much  of  the 
odious  conduct  of  the  Yankees  in  this  country  that  I was  rather 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  few  specimens  of  native  Americans 
that  I have  seen.  They  were  for  the  most  part  polite  and  well- 


I6WaddiIove,  Stewart  Missions,  p.  133. 

17S'trickland,  Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada  West  or  the  Experience 
of  an  Early  Settler,  p.  113. 
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behaved  people.  . . . They  speak  better  English  than  you  will 
hear  from  persons  of  their  class  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland.”  She  notes  also  that  many  English  travellers 
mistake  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  for  Yankees  because 
they  use  Yankee  words  in  their  speech.  Another  writer  notes  the 
humorous  incident  of  a cautious  young  Scot  who  intimated  that 
he  would  not  marry  an  American  lassie  because,  ‘They’ll  blow 
the  horn  an’  tak’  a man  frae  the  pleugh  to  fetch  them  a skeel 
o’  water”.'8 

Undoubtedly  there  were  some  Americans  who  were  dishonest 
and  whose  morals  were  of  a low  standard.  In  the  main,  however, 
they  possessed  as  correct  a view  of  religion  and  as  high  type  of 
morals  as  the  incoming  European.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  some  of  the  travellers  came  with  a distrust  of  American 
institutions,  and  these  individuals  seized  every  opportunity  to 
criticize  ideas  or  customs  not  in  accord  with  their  own.  The  great 
humanitarian  movements  of  the  Jacksonian  period  reflect  a people 
in  search  of  higher  ideals  and  standards.  The  pioneer  preachers 
from  the  republic  were  intensely  interested  in  raising  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community. 

Rev.  Wm.  Proudfoot,  a keen  observer,  gives  a more  tolerant 
estimate  of  the  Americans.  He  notes  that  “St.  Thomas  has  a 
general  air  of  taste;  the  buildings,  the  signs,  the  stores  all  indicate 
that  the  people  have  a taste  for  the  elegant,  that  is  compared  with 
other  places.  It  resembles  Brantford  more  than  any  place  I have 
seen,  perhaps  because  Americans  prevail  in  both. ”'9 

Shirreff  throws  further  light  upon  the  influences  of  the 
republic: 

“At  the  time  of  my  visit  nine-tenths  of  the  hotel  keepers  and 
stage  drivers,  and  most  of  the  active  business  people  had  originally 
come  from  United  States.  Every  horse  and  ox  of  size  or  fatness 
could  be  traced  to  have  come  from  the  same  territory,  and  the 
Canadians  appear  to  me  to  be  much  indebted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.”20 

Many  travellers  noted  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
inkeeper  resident  in  Upper  Canada.2'  That  the  innkeepers  were 
so  largely  American  casts  a sidelight  upon  the  American  influence. 
The  hotels  of  the  period  served  as  social  centres  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Here,  the  settlers  discussed  the  questions  of  the  day,  or 

•SFergusson,  Practical  Notes,  p.  132. 

^Proudfoot  Papers,  op.  cit.  VIII,  p.  24. 

20Shirreff,  Tour  Through  North  America,  p.  389. 

21C.  F.  Howison,  op.  cit.  pp.  26-27  and  135;  Talbot,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  259; 
Shirreff,  op.  cit.  pp.  102-3. 
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boasted  of  the  strength  of  a certain  yoke  of  oxen,  or  of  the  ability 
of  some  individual  to  chop,  cradle  or  bind.  The  innkeeper,  no 
doubt,  was  able  to  exert  some  influence  over  the  inhabitants. 

The  war  of  1812  revealed  the  hunger  of  the  American 
frontiersmen  for  new  lands.  This  desire  was  not  wholly  extin- 
guished by  the  failure  to  conquer  Canada.  The  defence  of  the 
colony  stirred  up  England's  interest  and  some  of  the  politicians  in 
the  British  Isles  and  in  Upper  Canada  were  determined  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  falling  again  under  what  they  regarded  as 
the  contaminating  influence  of  democracy.  Thus,  a most  fortunate 
result  of  the  war  from  the  Canadian  standpoint  was  the  growth 
of  a ruling  oligarchy  in  the  Province,  serene  in  its  belief  that  it 
had  saved  the  Province.  The  members  of  the  Family  Compact 
were  not,  as  a rule,  united  by  ties  of  blood,  but  consisted  of  many 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  men  of  the  Province,  who  obtained 
the  offices  and  positions  in  the  Legislative  and  Executive  councils. 
They  were  able  to  gain  the  support  of  the  governors  and  for  a 
number  of  years  opposed  every  liberal  movement  and  every 
dmocratic  tendency.22 

The  French  Revolution  brought  a reaction  against  liberalism 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  British  Isles,  and  there 
were  many  who  believed  that  the  monarchy,  the  landed  aristocracy 
and  the  established  church  were  the  only  safeguards  and  bulwarks 
of  national  life.  This  group  was  influential  in  establishing  in 
Canada  a government  patterned  exactly  on  that  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  yet  held  in  leash  by  what  they  regarded  as  wise 
checks. 

Petty  personal  squabbles  appear  as  a characteristic  of  the 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  period  between  1815  and  1837, 
but  in  reality  there  was  a conflict  between  two  widely  divergent 
ideals,  autocracy  and  democracy.  The  conditions  were  of  the  type 
that  produced  democracy.  In  analyzing  the  psychology  of  the 
pioneer  period  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  persistent 
fight  with  nature  developed  in  the  frontier  certain  sharply  defined 
characteristics. 

In  the  backwoods  education  or  refined  tastes  brought  very 
little  immediate  profit.  It  was  as  physically  difficult  for  the  rich 
man  as  for  the  poor  man  to  build  his  log  cabin,  clear  his  land, 
extract  the  first  unwilling  crop,  and  raise  the  children  through 
the  perils  of  childhood.  There  were  few  luxuries  that  money  could 
buy  in  the  form  of  either  goods  or  service,  and  less  leisure  to 
enjoy  these,  even  if  within  the  reach  of  the  settler.  For  all  these 

22Wallace,  Family  Compact;  Durham’s  Report,  p.  105;  Gourlay,  op. 
cit.,  appendix  XXXIX;  Preston,  Three  Years’  Residence  in  Canada,  II, 
p.  134. 
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was  the  prospect  chiefly  of  grinding  labour.  The  backwoods 
recognized  no  differences  in  station  or  rank  because  almost  all 
were  engaged  in  a similar  type  of  work.  There  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  became  a hewer  of  wood  and  a drawer  of  water.  He 
studied  the  art  of  chopping  trees,  piling  brush  heaps,  splitting 
rails  for  fences,  attending  fires  during  the  burning  season.  Dressed 
in  a coarse  overgarment  of  hempen  cloth,  called  a logging  suit, 
with  trousers  to  correspond,  a Yankee  hat  flopped  over  his  eyes. 
To  tend  and  drive  oxen,  plough,  sow,  plant  Indian  corn  and 
pumpkins,  and  raise  potatoes  were  among  some  of  the  emigrant's 
needful  accomplishments.  At  the  bees  magistrates,  counsellors 
and  colonels  might  work  side  by  side  without  any  feeling  of 
degradation.23  The  fact  that  almost  all  men  laboured  at  the  same 
occupation  tended  to  give  rise  to  a sense  of  equality. 

The  successful  pioneer  lived  a life  of  progress.  He  began  his 
conflict  with  nature,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  family  and  his 
neighbours  he  cleared  his  lands,  and  procured  the  necessities  of 
life  and  the  materials  to  cover  his  body.  He  became  self-reliant 
and  a confirmed  individualist  as  he  struggled  through  his 
difficulties.  He  might  dream  dreams  of  economic  independence. 
The  frontiersmen  of  both  countries  opposed  anything  and  every- 
thing that  seemed  to  prevent  their  economic  progress.  The  western 
section  of  the  United  States  provided  the  greatest  opposition  to 
the  second  United  States  Bank  and  supported  President  Jackson 
in  his  every  effort  to  overthrow  it.  The  pioneer  in  Canada  opposed 
as  strenuously  in  many  instances  the  effort  to  build  up  in  the 
Province  a state  church.  He  opposed  this  system  in  part  because 
the  lands  were  uncleared  but  he  was  also  opposed  to  anything 
that  resembled  monopoly. 

The  struggle  of  1812-14  was  marked  in  its  influence  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada.  The  war  had  been  fought  chiefly 
upon  Canadian  soil,  and  as  a consequence  many  of  the  buildings 
had  been  destroyed  and  the  flocks  and  herds  depleted.  The 
inhabitants  had  neglected  agricultural  pursuits  for  some  years. 
The  farmers  were  deeply  in  debt  and  the  merchants  of  Montreal 
who  held  the  notes  further  increased  their  troubles  when  they 
began  to  press  for  payment.24  Bitter  feelings  had  been  aroused 
by  the  war.  American  settlers  had  been  unable  to  enter  the 
province  during  the  conflict  and  for  a number  of  years  afterwards 
the  alien  question  was  very  much  to  the  fore.25  The  stand  taken 


23Magrath,  Authentic  Letters  from  Upper  Canada,  p.  1 17. 
24Howison,  op.  cit.  pp.  79  ff. 

25Dunham,  Political  Unrest  in  Upper  Canada,  1815-36,  pp.  66-78. 
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by  the  Colonial  Government  on  this  question  displeased  some 
of  the  Canadians.26 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  certain  matters  tended  to  embitter 
still  further  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  first 
cause  of  complaint  arose  over  the  Indian  question.  The  British 
Government  had  always  maintained  friendly  relations,  not  only 
with  the  Indians  residing  in  Upper  Canada  but  also  with  those 
within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States.  Friction  arose  between 
the  American  and  British  Governments  and  Upper  Canada  felt 
the  effects  of  this  bitterness.27  The  Americans  were  also  accused 
of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  British  soldiers  to  desert  and  settle 
in  the  United  States.28 

Despite  the  various  difficulties  the  population  of  the  Province 
increased,  almost  doubling  between  1811  and  1824.  From  1825  to 
1830  immigration  to  British  North  America  was  12,000  per  year. 
In  1830  it  rose  to  30,000,  in  1831  to  58,000,  and  in  1832  to  over 
62,000.29  It  has  been  estimated  that,  prior  to  1840,  983,227 
emigrants  departed  from  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of 
these  British  North  American  received  499,877,  or  more  than 
one-half.^0  The  sentimental  tie  and  propaganda  promoting 
emigration  influenced  the  trend  toward  the  British  Provinces.  In 
the  totals,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  predominated.  Various  reasons 
are  given  for  this  heavy  emigration.  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
British  population  from  15,000,000  in  1801  to  27,000,000  in  1851 
made  the  removal  almost  a necessity.  The  commercial  depression 
which  followed  the  termination  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  indus- 
trial revolution,  and  a succession  of  bad  harvests  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  and  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  new  land. 

British  North  America  received  a larger  proportion  of  the 
emigrants  but  in  too  many  cases  the  Colony  served  only  as  a 
back  door  for  the  republic.  Lord  Durham  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  number  who  have 
passed  into  the  republic,  and  quoted  Mr.  Bell  Forsythe,  of  Quebec, 
who  had  estimated  it  at  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  fact  has 
been  fairly  well  established  that  men  with  capital  and  the  skilled 
labourers  preferred  the  United  States.  The  population  of  the 


26Kingsford,  History  of  Canada,  IX,  p.  205. 

27Moore,  Canada  and  United  States  1815-30. 

28Kingsford,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

29Brown,  Views  of  Canada  and  the  Colonists,  p.  56;  Johnson,  op.  cit., 
appendix,  p.  344. 

sojohnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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Province  rapidly  increased  and  large  sections  were  opened  for 
settlement.  Farms  were  taken  up  by  both  Europeans  and 
Americans.  The  great  increase,  however,  tended  to  change  the 
complexion  of  the  Colony,  and  from  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812 
the  British  element  predominated. 

The  bond  of  interest  between  the  peoples  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  was,  nevertheless,  very  great.  The  people  were  of 
the  same  origin,  spoke  the  same  language,  preserved  the  same 
customs  and  habits,  and  kept  up  a constant  connection  between 
kindred  and  friends.  Intermarriage  helped  to  promote  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Fergusson,  who  travelled  through 
Upper  Canada  in  1833,  makes  a characteristic  and  humorous 
allusion  to  this  phase.  “The  Yankee,  who  was  my  guide  at 
Kingston  to  the  Rideau  Canal,  among  various  questions  asked 
me  if  I thought  another  war  likely  to  occur.  I said  with  truth, 
that  I trusted  such  an  event  was  far  ofF;  to  which  he  answered, 
‘Well,  sir,  I guess  if  we  don’t  fight  for  a year  or  two  we  won’t 
fight  at  all,  for  we  are  marrying  so  fast,  sir,  that  a man  won’t 
be  sure  but  he  may  shoot  his  father  or  brother-in-law.”?1 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  particularly  during 
the  years  1830  to  1835,  served  as  a magnet  to  draw  people  from 
Canada.  The  republic  was  growing  rapidly  in  an  industrial  way, 
and  this  factor  influenced  many  accustomed  to  factory  work  to 
cross  the  border.  The  lack  of  a circulating  medium  tended  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  Province.  Barter  was  the  common 
method  of  exchange  and  whiskey  being  plentiful  often  served  as 
a mdium.  The  lack  of  religious  ordinances  and  educational 
facilities  influenced  others  to  forsake  the  Province.  Almost  every 
traveller  contrasted  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  with  the 
backwardness  of  Canada.  Uord  Durham  summarizes  it  thus:  “On 
the  American  side  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  The  forest  has  been 
widely  cleared;  every  year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and 
thousands  of  farms  are  created  out  of  the  waste;  the  country  is 
intersected  by  common  roads;  canals  and  railroads  are  finished, 
or  in  the  course  of  formation;  the  ways  of  communication  and 
transport  are  crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened  by  numerous 
carriages  and  large  steam  boats.  The  observer  is  surprised  by 
the  number  of  harbours  on  the  lakes,  and  the  number  of  vessels 
they  contain;  while  bridges,  artificial  landing-places,  and  com- 
modious wharfs  are  formed  in  all  directions  as  soon  as  required. 
Good  houses,  warehouses,  mills,  inns,  villages,  towns  and  even 
great  cities  are  almost  seen  to  spring  up  out  of  the  desert.  Every 


31  Fergusson,  Practical  Notes  on  a Tour,  pp.  147-8. 
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village  has  its  schoolhouse  and  place  of  public  worship.  Every 
town  has  many  of  both,  with  its  township  buildings,  its  book 
stores,  and  probably  one  or  two  banks  and  newspapers.”*2  A 
considerable  portion  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
neither  roads,  post  offices,  mills,  schools  nor  churches.** 

The  pioneer  farmer  in  Upper  Canada  was  keenly  interested 
in  obtaining  cheap  land  and  a clear  title  for  his  holdings.  The 
land  system  of  the  United  States  was  much  more  attractive  to 
the  settlers,  thought  it  also  was  capable  of  abuse.  The  policy  was 
fairly  uniform  throughout  the  country,  and  was  unchangeable 
save  by  the  action  of  Congress.  New  lands  could  be  acquired 
readily  and  by  the  payment  of  a nominal  price.  The  surveys 
were  accurate  and  the  titles,  according  to  Lord  Durham,  were 
given  without  any  favoritism.  Durham  pointed  out  that  British 
North  America  had  never  followed  any  definite  system,  and  that 
different  methods  were  followed  in  the  same  province  at  the  same 
period. 

Individuals  and  companies  brought  out  settlers,  and  the 
Government  also  endeavoured  to  carry  out  schemes  of  settlement. 
Colonel  Talbot’s  enterprise  proved  one  of  the  most  successful.  He 
controlled  the  grants  of  land  in  a number  of  townships  along 
Lake  Erie,  and  made  grants  to  whomsoever  he  pleased.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Head  thus  describes  Talbot’s  methods: 

“He  admits  no  applicants  into  his  house,  but  when  he  feels 
disposed  to  listen  to  them  he  opens  a small  compartment  of  his 
window,  which  he  closes  and  secures  the  instant  he  has  delivered 
his  reply.  If  the  answer  is  favourable,  and  if  the  application  be 
granted,  the  petitioner  waits  until  he  has  seen  his  name  inscribed 
in  pencil  on  a plan  upon  the  identical  lot  which  he  had  solicited — 
this  is  all  the  title  which  exists  of  his  location.  If  he  deserts  his 
lot — if  he  attempts  to  sell  it,  assign  it,  or  neglects  to  perform  his 
settlement  duties — Colonel  Talbot  takes  up  a piece  of  India 
rubber  which  is  attached  to  his  pencil,  and  as  he  very  justly 
expresses  it,  'just  rubs  him  out’,  from  which  moment  the  man 
becomes  as  much  a nonentity  as  the  flame  of  a candle  which  has 
been  blown  out.”** 

Land  was  granted  with  a lavish  hand  by  the  Imperial 
Government  which  controlled  the  grants  until  quite  late  in  the 
period.  Lord  Durham  gives  a list  of  the  amounts  received  by  the 
elite.  Talbot  received  48,520  acres.  This  much  can  be  said  for 


32Durham’s  Report,  p.  150. 

35Durham’s  Report,  p.  121. 

34Head  to  Glenelg,  in  Patterson,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 
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Talbot,  that  cannot  be  said  for  many  of  the  others,  that  he 
at  least  performed  certain  duties  for  the  grants  which  he  received. 
Vast  tracts  were  alienated  by  this  policy.  Of  the  17,000,000  acres 
within  the  surveyed  districts,  but  1,600,000  acres  were  unappro- 
priated in  1839.  Gross  favoritism  was  sometimes  shown  in  the 
granting  of  the  lands  and  many  grantees  never  made  any  attempt 
to  clear  their  lands.  These  uncleared  areas  formed  obstacles  to 
settlement,  as  less  than  one-seventh  had  been  occupied,  much  less 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  The  surveys  were  often  inaccurate,  and 
incompetence  was  marked  in  the  land  office.  The  granting  of  a 
patent  was  a very  tedious  affair,  as  the  application  had  to  pass 
through  so  many  hands,  and  as  the  applicant  had  to  appear  at 
the  land  office  in  person.  The  average  time  required  to  procure 
a patent  after  the  purchase  was  completed  was  fifteen  months,  and 
until  the  patent  was  issued  the  inhabitant  was  not  allowed  to  vote. 
Other  restrictions  were  equally  irksome.  A lawyer  coming  from 
England  to  Upper  Canada  had,  if  an  attorney,  to  submit  to  an 
apprenticeship  of  five  years  before  he  was  allowed  to  practiced 5 

The  re-emigration  assumes  a new  light  when  it  is  realized 
that  an  individual  could  practice  as  a surgeon  or  a lawyer  in 
Illinois  almost  immediately  if  properly  qualified,  and  had  the 
right  of  citizenship  after  a sojourn  of  six  months.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Upper  Canada  was  fortunate  in  holding  as  large 
a number  of  inhabitants  as  she  did.  Another  fruitful  source  of 
trouble,  and  one  that  brings  out  the  cleavage  between  European 
and  American  ideals  and  the  influence  of  the  republic,  was  revealed 
in  the  religious  characteristics  and  issues  of  the  period.  Religion 
on  the  frontier  has  always  been  a liability,  in  that  it  requires 
outside  support,  at  least  at  the  beginning.  The  British  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  realized  that  the  settlers  would  not  be  in  a 
financial  position  to  support  religious  institutions  for  some  years 
after  the  formation  of  a settlement  and,  influenced  by  their  own 
system,  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  it  in  Upper  Canada  by  setting 
aside  lands  for  the  support  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  The  Constitu- 
tional Act,  passed  in  1791,  provided  for  the  support  and  mainten- 
ance of  a Protestant  clergy  stipulating  that  lands,  equal  in  area 
to  one-seventh  of  all  lands  which  might  hereafter  be  granted  by 
the  King  for  settlement,  should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

British  people  were  familiar  with  a system  where  citizenship 
and  church  fellowship  were  almost  coextensive,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Canada,  even  of  British  descent,  after  1830  were  in  a 
large  measure  nonconformist  and  deeply  influenced  by  the  republic 
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which  treated  all  Protestant  denominations  in  the  same  manner. 
The  large  influx  of  nonconformists  precluded  the  possibility  of 
the  Church  of  England  becoming  dominant  in  the  colony. 

Lord  Durham  noted  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
accepted  the  voluntary  principle  for  the  support  of  religious 
ordinances  and  pointed  out  that  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  the 
thought  prevalent  in  the  republic  exerted  a considerable  influence 
in  the  British  Province.36  Religious  leaders  keenly  interested  in 
establishing  their  own  creed  or  dogma,  or  particular  form  of 
church  government,  seemed  to  forget  that  their  type  might  be 
only  partially  or  even  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  latent  genius  of 
the  Canadian  people. 

The  vagueness  of  the  phrases  of  the  Constitutional  Act  left 
plenty  of  room  for  argument  as  to  which  church,  or  churches, 
were  meant.  The  Church  of  England  attempted  to  monopolize 
the  reserves  and  the  others  contested  their  claims;  thus  for  twenty 
years  there  ensued  a most  undignified,  and  at  times  noisy,  struggle. 

These  reserves  were  not  massed  together,  but  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  unreserved  lands,  thus  presenting  an  obstacle  to 
agricultural  and  communal  progress.3?  The  reserves  were  often 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  wild  state  and  the  settlers  suffered 
because  roads  were  not  cut  through  them,  and  from  the  wild 
animals  which  found  a ready  home  in  the  reserves. 

As  early  as  1817  the  assembly  passed  a resolution  denouncing 
the  amount  of  land  set  aside  as  a reserve  for  the  clergy.38  Leaders 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  assumed  that  their  particular 
denomination  was  the  established  church  of  the  Empire.39  On 
this  basis  the  Church  of  England  laid  claim  to  the  land  set  aside 
for  the  Protestant  clergy.  The  other  religious  bodies  were 
struggling,  then,  not  only  for  support  but  also  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  inferiority.40 

Archdeacon  Strachan,  one  of  the  important  figures  in  the 
struggle  and  the  leading  exponent  of  the  state  church  idea,  threw 
his  every  effort  into  the  struggle  to  counteract  democracy  in  church 
and  state.  Democracy,  to  him  as  indeed  to  many  others  of  the 
time,  signified  Republicanism.  He  was  particularly  harsh  toward 
the  Methodist  ministers  because  of  their  American  origin.  His 
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ecclesiastical  chart  in  which  he  described  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
outside  the  Church  of  England  as  “mostly  aliens’'  roused  a storm 
of  opposition  and  led  to  an  investigation  by  the  assembly.* * * 4 * * *' 
Another  clash  took  place  over  the  marriage  question.  In  the  first 
legislature  of  the  Province,  held  at  Newark,  in  1792,  the  first 
statute  passed  introduced  English  civil  law;  and  thereupon  the 
presence  of  a Church  of  England  clergyman  became  necessary  to 
make  a marriage  legal.42  Though  this  position  was  at  a later  date 
somewhat  modified  the  restrictions  were  still  irksome.4?  Some  of 
the  Methodist  ministers  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  because 
they  had  solemnized  the  rite  of  matrimony  between  members  of 
their  flock.44  The  clergy,  particularly  of  those  denominations 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  republic,  were  the  natural  leaders 
in  the  struggle  to  remove  these  disabilities.  In  many  instances 
they  were  ably  supported  by  the  pioneers  who  had  imbibed  deeply 
of  the  democratic  spirit  and  who  believed  that  every  church  and 
all  clergy  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 

Certain  travellers  pointed  out  that  many  teachers  in  the 
schools  were  from  the  United  States.4*  Rolph  believed,  though  he 
offered  no  proof,  that  these  teachers  were  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  younger  generation,  sentiments  hostile  to  British  rule. 

Missionary  activities  are  a noticeable  feature  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  Upper  Canada  was  a splendid  field 
for  endeavour  by  the  churches  both  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  sent  Rev.  Mr.  Losee  to  Upper  Canada  to  labour  on  the 
Kingston  circuit  in  1791. 46  From  this  time  forward  more  and 
more  itinerants  were  sent  to  the  Province.  In  the  year  1810,  the 
work  in  Upper  Canada  became  part  of  the  newly  organized 
Genesee  conference.47  The  war  of  1812  led  to  a cessation  of  the 
American  influence  for  a time.  The  Genesee  conference,  however, 
resumed  control  of  the  societies  in  Canada  in  June,  181 5.°8  The 
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Methodists  of  Upper  Canada  were  a part  of  the  Genesee  confer- 
ence until  1828.  Many  of  the  early  ministers  were  of  American 
origin  and  had  entered  the  Province  as  missionaries.  The  American 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  supported  at  least  seven  mission- 
aries in  Upper  Canada.49  The  Niagara  Presbytery  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  in  1833. 50  This  Presbytery  “had 
no  connection,  except  in  origin,  with  the  American  Synod  but  was 
entirely  independent. ”5'  This  Presbytery,  however,  revealed  many 
American  influences  in  organization. 

Money  was  collected  in  the  republic  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
Upper  Canada,  especially  amongst  the  Indians.52  Elder  Case, 
writing  from  New  York  in  1828,  informed  Dr.  Ryerson  that  the 
managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  New  York  as  well  as  in 
Philadelphia  were  very  friendly  and  would  afford  missionary 
assistance,  if  the  conference  in  Upper  Canada  was  set  off  as  a 
separate  body.55  Missionaries  were  also  sent  to  the  Indians  from 
the  republic,54  and  assistance  was  rendered  in  the  work  of  printing 
translations  into  the  Indian  language.55 

The  various  denominations  brought  with  them  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  parent  church.  The  church  system  as  introduced  by 
the  Methodists  met  the  peculiar  needs  of  pioneer  life  because  it 
was  the  outgrowth  of  frontier  experiences  in  the  United  States. 
The  itinerant  system  and  the  circuit  rider  were  eminently  fitted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a country  where  the  people  were  widely 
separated.  The  circuit  rider  could  carry  his  message  to  the  homes, 
and  he  was  able  to  follow  the  people  as  they  moved  farther  into 
the  backwoods.  The  local  preachers  were  able  to  keep  alive  the 
spiritual  fervor  and  to  provide  services  at  little  cost  to  the 
inhabitants,  a very  necessary  qualification  in  pioneer  days.  The 
circuit  riders  were  changed  yearly,  and  thus  throughout  the  years 
a circuit  could  be  built  up  by  a revivalist  and  organizer  in  turn. 
This  system  had  its  disadvantages,  but  it  more  clearly  met  the 
needs  than  the  organization  of  any  other  body.  The  class  meeting 
with  its  inquisitorial  method  undoubtedly  exercised  a beneficial 
control  over  the  morals  of  the  members.  The  other  bodies,  either 
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influenced  by  this  system  or  by  the  frontier  conditions,  also  sent 
out  travelling  missionaries.  Even  the  Church  of  England  adopted 
the  policy  of  travelling  missionaries  whose  work,  in  many 
respects,  was  similar  to  the  circuit  rider.56 

One  of  the  unique  forms  of  religious  service  of  the  American 
frontier  was  the  camp-meeting.  It  gained  great  favour  among  a 
people  who  were  well-nigh  spiritually  destitute,  facing  great 
dangers  seen  and  unseen,  and  who  lacked  social  contacts.  Just 
when  and  where  the  camp-meetings  originated  is  a disputed 
question. 57  The  idea  was  not  a new  one,  however,  when  the  first 
camp-meeting  was  held  in  Upper  Canada  on  the  farm  of  Peter 
Huff,  at  Hay  Bay,  in  1805. 58  This  form  of  religious  meeting  was 
introduced  into  the  Province  by  the  Methodists  and  from  the  first 
these  meetings  attracted  the  attention  of  the  frontiersmen.  The 
pioneer  would  travel  many  miles  to  meet  with  his  fellowmen  in 
on  of  these  meetings. 59  Camp  meetings  helped  to  relieve  the  dread 
monotony  and  isolation  of  frontier  life,  and  gave  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk,  as  well  as  for  the  younger  element 
to  flirt  and  spark.60 

Many  of  the  clergy  laid  great  stress  upon  the  emotional, 
physical,  and  vocal  manifestations.  A meeting  was  an  utter 
failure,  from  the  standpoint  of  these  men,  unless  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  shouting,  groaning,  falling  and  other  strange 
phenomenon.6* 

Much  criticism  was  directed  against  these  meetings.  Drunken- 
ness was  not  unknown.62  Fighting  and  disorders  were  common. 
Indeed,  a Reverend  Mr.  Ryan,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  minis- 
ters, was  widely  known  for  his  ability  to  throw  offenders  over 
the  camp-meeting  fence.6}  The  time,  place,  and  environment  were 
certainly  opportune  for  those  who  came  for  other  than  spiritual 
purposes.  High  emotional  excitement  was  not  without  its  tempta- 
tions. Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  disorderly  scenes,  for 
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the  opportunities  given  to  licentiousness,  for  stress  laid  upon  the 
emtional  side,  the  camp-meetings  nevertheless  stimulated  the 
religious  life  of  the  country.  The  mere  fact  that  it  gave  an  outlet 
to  the  gregarious  tendency  which  seems  ingrained  in  human  nature 
and  which  on  the  frontier  lacked  suitable  opportunities  of  expres- 
sion is  in  its  favour. 

The  meetings  were  sometimes  the  scene  of  a free  debate,  when 
a listener  responded  to  the  questioning,  or  defied  the  preacher  as 
he  held  forth  from  his  rude  pulpit.  Some  of  the  audience  would 
turn  to  the  support  of  this  individual,  and  others  would  argue 
for  the  clergyman,  and  order  would  be  finally  restored,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  singing  of  a lively  Methodist  hymn.6*  An  occurrence 
of  this  type  was  welcomed  by  many  in  the  audience,  as  was  the 
consignment  of  the  sinner  to  the  regions  below,  as  it  gave  vent 
to  the  pugnacious  instinct  so  characteristic  of  a pioneer  people 
which,  if  unprovided  for,  found  its  outlet  in  fighting. 

These  meetings  gave  to  many  of  the  frontiersmen,  who  had 
neither  church  nor  minister,  the  inspiration  needed  to  raise  them, 
for  a brief  period  at  least,  from  the  narrow  rut  of  materialism 
and  self-interest,  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  were  other 
and  probably  higher  things  in  life. 

The  theology  was  one  of  fear.  The  last  judgment  was  often 
portrayed  in  a very  realistic  way  by  the  preacher.  Critics  have 
often  passed  harsh  judgment  upon  the  camp-meetings  but  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  environment  in  which  the  pioneer  lived, 
and  to  remember  also  that  many  of  our  present  religious  organiza- 
tions are  in  need  of  as  much  criticism  as  the  camp-meetings  were 
in  their  day. 

Camp-meetings  helped  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Methodist  body  in  Canada,6*  and  with  increased  membership 
came  enthusiasm  to  carry  on  the  missionary  activity  throughout 
the  Province  and  later  abroad. 

Another  characteristic  form  of  American  Methodism  was 
introduced  into  Canada,  namely,  the  two  days’  meetings.66  Rev. 
J.  Carroll  points  out  that  during  the  years  1830-37  the  Two  Days' 
Meetings  was  introduced  from  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
Precursor  of  the  Protracted  Meeting.  A great  revival  followed 
the  use  of  this  means.6? 
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The  Quarterly  Meetings,  another  characteristic  of  the 
Methodist  organization,  had  also  been  a means  of  quickening  in 
religion.  Sometimes  a revival  began  as  at  the  conference  held  at 
Elizabethtown  in  181 7. 68  The  Protracted  Meetings  differed  from 
the  Camp-Meetings  in  that  they  were  held  in  churches,  barns,  or 
schools. 

The  revivals  and  Protracted  Meetings  were  not  confined  to 
the  Methodists,  as  they  were  also  held  by  the  Baptists,69  and  by 
the  American  Presbyterians.70  The  general  theology  of  the  Camp- 
Meetings  and  revivals  was  of  the  same  type.7' 

Hymnology  played  an  important  part  in  these  meetings.  The 
hymns  were  lively,  yet  of  a type  that  tended  to  turn  men’s 
thoughts  to  the  other  world.72 

Writers  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  revival  meetings.  Rev. 
Mr.  Proudfoot  disagreed  with  the  policy  of  holding  people  up 
before  the  audience  as  not  being  willing  to  serve  Jesus  Christ. 
No  doubt  the  phenomenon  of  the  penitents’  bench  was  too  often 
emphasized.  Others  pointed  out  that  they  became  a matter  of 
mere  feeling — feeling  as  changeable  as  the  wind — while  principle 
and  everyday  obedience  dependent  upon  principle  were  discarded 
and  neglected. 

The  change  in  the  lives  of  some,  however,  was  marked  and 
beneficial.  Playter,  with  theological  license,  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  the  revival  of  1817. 

“The  young  have  forsaken  their  frivolities,  and  were  now 
serious,  fond  of  the  Bible,  and  seeking  knowledge  to  make  them 
useful.  Those  indifferent  to  religion,  lovers  of  pleasure  and  not 
lovers  of  God,  were  now  zealous  for  the  truth  and  lovers  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  quarrelsome  had  learned,  in  meekness  and  love,  to 
bear  with  the  evil  one,  and  to  forgive.  Many  drunkards  had 
substituted  a resort  to  the  house  of  God  for  the  tavern,  the  psalm 
and  hymn  for  the  songs  of  Bacchus,  and  cleanliness  and  sobriety 
for  rags  and  drink.”* * * * * * 7* 

The  Jacksonian  period  was  an  era  of  denominationalism. 
The  intense  individualism  tended  toward  both  the  formation  of 
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new  bodies  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  older  ones.  This  state  of 
affairs  was  prevalent  in  Upper  Canada.  The  Church,  a newspaper 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  gives  a list 
of  the  various  sects  in  the  London  district  for  the  year  183974 
Twenty-four  denominations  were  given  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list  for  the  Province.  Some  of  these  denomina- 
tions gained  their  impetus  from  the  United  States.  The  presence 
of  Mormons,  Universalists  and  Tunkers  tends  to  reveal  the 
influence  of  the  republic  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  Province. 
The  various  missionaries  felt  keenly  their  responsibilities  to  the 
organizations  which  supported  them  and  thus  denominational 
divisions  were  strengthened  in  the  Province.  Divisions  which 
occurred  among  the  bodies  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
spread  to  Upper  Canada.  The  Quakers  were  not  immune  from 
such  divisions,  and  these  differences  were  spread  abroad.  This 
denominational  emphasis  was  costly,  whether  it  sprang  from 
within  the  body,  or  was  brought  from  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  as  the  missionaries  tended  to  congregate  in  the  larger 
centres  and  to  leave  the  outlying  districts  destitute.75 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  Province 
were  democratic  in  sentiment.  There  were  a few  in  Upper  Canada 
who  favoured  republican  institutions.76  Some  of  the  landowners 
and  office  holders  and  newcomers  from  Europe  detested  democ- 
racy.77 There  were  naturally  many  who  disliked  republicanism 
and  the  American  people.  Rev.  Mr.  Proudfoot  pointed  out  that 
to  be  strong  and  popular  in  Canada  a man  must  show  a decided 
aversion  to  "Jonathon”.78  Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Upper 
Canada  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth  for 
political  reasons.  It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  these  settlers 
should  hate  republicanism.  On  the  whole,  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  people  of  the  Canadian  Province  favoured  social 
equality  and  democratic  institutions.  T he  growth  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  frontier  environment 
which  was  similar  in  both  countries. 

During  the  pioneer  period  there  was  a most  appalling  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  stimulants  among  all  classes  of  people,  and 
drunkenness  was  the  prevailing  vice.  Some  of  the  spiritual  leaders 


74The  Church,  Issue  of  Sept.  14,  1839,  p.  42. 
75Proudfoot  Papers,  op.  cit.,  VI,  p.  37. 

76Head,  Narrative,  p.  123;  Durham’s  Report,  p.  108. 
77Head,  op.  cit.,  p.  123,  172-3;  Shirreff,  op.  cit.  p.  104. 
78Proudfoot  Papers,  op.  cit.,  XI,  p.  47. 
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of  the  community  imbibed  of  the  tempting  bowl  and  set  an 
example  which  others  were  not  slow  to  follow.  The  schoolmaster 
upon  whom  rested  the  destiny  of  the  younger  generation  was 
sometimes  a drunkard,  while  men  of  position  and  station  were 
frequently  under  the  baneful  influence  of  liquor.79  In  many 
families  whiskey  was  served  to  each  member  of  the  household 
every  morning,  and  thus  from  infancy  the  children  were  accus- 
tomed to  its  use.  Whiskey  or  cider  was  usually  placed  before 
guests  and  visitors  and  was  kept  for  the  hired  help.  Whiskey  was 
used  at  almost  every  bee,  frolic,  and  social  gathering,  to  celebrate 
a birth,  wedding,  or  baptism.  Intoxication  was  looked  upon  as  an 
accomplishment  rather  than  a disgrace.80 

The  temperance  movement  began  not  with  the  crowd,  but 
with  the  lone  call  of  a few  voices  in  the  wilderness.  Dr.  Rush,  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  physical  evils  of  drunkenness.  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher  and  others  presented  the  spiritual  evils  of  such  a course. 
The  progress  of  the  temperance  movement  in  United  States  is 
well  set  forth  in  Woolley  and  Johnson,  Temperance  Progress  in 
Nineteenth  Century. 

The  first  temperance  society  in  British  North  America  was 
formed  in  Montreal  in  18288'.  The  movement  rapidly  spread  over 
Upper  Canada,  and  in  1832  there  were  about  one  hundred 
societies  in  Upper  Canada,  with  a membership  of  ten  thousand 
persons.82  It  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  prove  clearly  that  these 
societies  were  directly  due  to  American  influence.  At  this  period 
temperance  societies  were  arising  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  in  their  origins  these  societies  were  not 
connected  with  one  another.  The  same  may  be  true  with  regard 
to  Upper  Canada.  The  feeling  toward  temperance  was  growing  in 
the  public  mind  and  a society  could  have  easily  arisen  in  the 
Province  without  any  special  American  influence.  The  early 
educational  efforts  of  Dr.  Rush  and  Lyman  Beecher  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  in  a study  of  the  question. 

Another  example  of  indirect  American  influence  in  temperance 
can  be  noted  in  the  actions  of  the  various  religious  bodies  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  republic.  The  Quakers,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  advanced  the  temperance  cause  in  the  com- 

79Mrs.  Moodie,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  VII. 

8°For  American  drinking  habits  see  Krout,  Origins  of  Prohibition. 

81Wadsworth,  Temperance  Manual,  Part  11,  pp.  4-5. 

82Wadsworlh,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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munities  in  which  they  lived.* * * * * *  8^  The  Baptists,  in  1840,  passed  a 
resolution  favouring  the  caused  Rev.  William  Case,  in  his 
pastoral  address  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  in  the  year  1830, 
advocated  prohibition,  or  the  use  of  liquor  only  upon  the  advise 
of  a physician.  He  advised  every  member  of  the  church  to  join 
a temperance  society.8*  In  response  to  this  appeal  a resolution 
was  passed  favouring  the  temperance  cause.86  The  American 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  mountain,  near  Hamilton,  was  formed 
on  the  temperance  plan.  None  were  received  or  retained  as  mem- 
bers who  made,  vended,  or  used  as  a drink  ardent  spirits.8^  The 
churches  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  efforts  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  the  active  leaders  in  the  temperance  movmnt. 

The  type  of  organization  was  much  alike  in  the  Province 
and  in  the  republic.  The  first  efforts  were  directed  toward  having 
men  sign  a pledge  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
As  those  who  signed  were  still  allowed  to  drink  cider  and  other 
beverages  the  pledges  were  often  broken.  With  the  failure  of 
the  “Reformation  Pledge”  men  turned  to  a stricter  view  and  the 
principle  of  “total  abstinence”  began  to  be  advocated.  Sometimes 
societies  were  formed  with  two  pledges,  one  of  total  abstinence, 
and  the  other  favouring  temperance.88  Certain  members  of  the 
Assembly  took  up  the  work  and  helped  to  organize  societies  in 
Toronto.  A young  men’s  society  was  formed  in  that  city  in  1833.89 
Business  men  interested  in  the  sale  of  liquor  were  induced  to  join 
societies  and  become  members  on  the  understanding  that  they 
might  sell  off  their  stock.  Mr.  Roaf,  of  Toronto,  an  unflinching 
teetotaler,  was  anxious  to  raise  up  in  Upper  Canada  a temperance 
party  which  he  hoped  would  one  day  swallow  all  the  others.90 
Though  this  effort  was  not  successful,  still  it  is  interesting  in  that 
it  reveals  the  growth  of  a belief  in  the  value  of  the  political  field 
as  a remedy  for  social  conditions. 

The  press  was  used  extensively  in  pushing  temperance  work 
and  a paper  called  the  Canada  Temperance  Advocate  was  pub- 


8^Dorland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  289-93;  Zavitz,  Society  of  Friends  of  Lobo 

Township,  Transactions  of  London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society,  1917, 

VIII,  p.  47;  Wadsworth,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  31. 

84Canada  Baptist  Magazine,  III,  p.  384. 

85Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  p.  39. 

86Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  p.  35. 

8?Gregg,  op.  cit.,  p.  538. 

88Carroll,  op.  cit.,  IV,  p.  255. 

89Spence,  Prohibition  in  Canada,  p.  43. 

90Canada  Temperance  Advocate,  VI,  pp.  4-5. 
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lished.  In  1840  a convention  was  called  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  to  supply  every  member  of  Parliament,  clergyman  and 
school  teacher  with  a copy  of  the  work  entitled  “Anti-Bacchus”. 9' 

Considerable  opposition  was  shown  to  this  movement  by  the 
distillers  and  certain  of  the  clergy.92  Others  disagreed  with  the 
pledge-signing  policy  or  distrusted  the  American  origin  of  the 
movement.  Colonel  Talbot  characterized  temperance  societies  as 
“Damned  cold  water  drinking  societies”.* * *  9? 

The  temperance  movement  in  Upper  Canada  was  largely 
directed  by  members  of  the  churches  that  owed  their  origins  to 
the  republic.  Temperance  societies  were  numerous  in  the  United 
States  at  this  period.  In  1837  a convention  was  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  at  which  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
delegates  were  present,  including  delegates  from  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.9*  The  society  was  reorganized  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  American  Temperance  Union,  in  order  that  any  society  on 
the  continent  might  become  an  auxiliary. 

The  importance  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  background  for  the  greater  organization  of  the  forties  and 
fifties.  In  the  fifties  prohibition  laws  were  passed  in  many  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 9*  A prohibition  bill  was  introduced  in  Upper 
Canada  but  the  bill  was  defeated.96  New  Brunswick  passed  a 
prohibition  law.9? 

The  press  has  always  exerted  a marked  influence  upon  public 
opinion.  This  was  true  of  Upper  Canada  during  the  pioneer 
period  because  of  the  scarcity  of  books  and  other  reading  matter. 
There  were  a number  of  newspapers  published  in  Upper  Canada 
during  this  era.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  mentions  the  names  of 
twenty-seven  such  publications  and  intimates  that  there  were 
others  circulating  in  the  Province.  These  publications  gave  very 
little  local  news.  Considerable  space  was  devoted  to  the  business 
of  the  English  Parliament  or  to  events  or  incidents  which  had 
occurred  in  the  republic.  The  issue  of  the  Colonial  Advocate  for 
December  21,  1833,  gave  a column  to  President  Jackson’s  message. 


91  Wadsworth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-16. 

92Proudfoot  Papers,  op.  cit.  XI,  p.  32. 

93Ermatinger,  op.  cit.  p.  167. 

9*Krout,  op.  cit.  p.  153. 

95Woolley  and  Johnson,  op.  cit.  pp.  115-141. 

96Woolley  and  Johnson,  op.  cit.  p.  251. 

97McNeill,  Religious  and  Moral  Conditions  among  Canadian  Pioneers, 
p.  87. 
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Rev.  William  Proudfoot  notes  the  knowledge,  possessed  by  the 
Canadians,  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  leading 
events  in  Europe.98  This  knowledge  must  have  been  obtained 
either  from  the  Canadian  newspapers  or  from  the  American  pub- 
lications which  circulated  in  the  Province. 

Many  Canadian  newspapers  carried  the  prospectus  of  one  or 
more  American  publications.  Advertisements  of  the  following  type 
often  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  press  of  the  Province: 

“Subscriptions  for  the  following  American  publications  will 
be  received  at  the  office  where  specimens  of  each  may  be  seen. 

“Monthly — 

“Gentlemen’s  Magazine,  Philadelphia. 

“Lady’s  Book,  Philadelphia. 

“Ladies’  Companion,  New  York. 

“Semi-monthly — 

“Gem  and  Ladies’  Amulet,  Rochester. 

“Weekly— 

“Saturday  News,  Philadelphia. 

“Saturday  Chronicle,  Philadelphia. 

“Weekly  Whig,  New  York. 

“The  above  periodicals,  adapted  to  the  taste  of  all  classes  of 
literary  readers,  we  strongly  recommend.  The  style  in  which  they 
are  got  up  and  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  they  are  published 
render  them  a desirable  acquisition  in  a country  where  light 
reading  is  so  scarce.”99 

Some  of  the  American  religious  journals  also  circulated  in 
Upper  Canada.  Rev.  Anson  Green,  in  the  year  1826,  was  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  for  the  Christian  Advocate , a paper  printed  by 
the  Book  Concern  in  New  York.  He  points  out  that  he  read 
portions  of  this  journal  to  his  congregations  and  received  a 
number  of  subscribers.100  American  editors  sometimes  sent  a copy 
or  two  of  their  publication  to  the  Canadian  paper  publishing  the 
prospectus,  in  lieu  of  payment. 

The  American  newspapers  would  naturally  tend  to  influence 
the  trend  of  opinion  in  Upper  Canada.  The  material  dealing  with 
revivals,  temperance,  religious  or  political  discussions  would  prove 
of  intense  interest  to  the  Canadian  pioneer  settler,  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  just  such  conditions  himself. 


98Proudfoot  Papers,  op.  cit.  XI,  p.  47. 

99Advertisement  in  the  Backwoodsman  and  Peterboro  Sentinel,  May 
20,  1840;  Material  furnished  by  James  J.  Talman,  M.A.,  from  The  Ontario 
Archives. 

IOOGreen,  op.  cit.  p.  90. 
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Ideas  in  vogue  in  the  republic  influenced  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  in  many  other  ways.  Howison  notes  that  the  Americans 
had  introduced  into  the  Province  the  idea  of  speculation  and  of 
surveying  of  towns  and  the  setting  aside  of  lands  in  these  embryo 
places  for  universities,  etc.101  The  struggle  over  the  United  States 
bank  was  felt  in  Upper  Canada.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  pointed 
out  that  “The  sudden  annihilation  of  national  credit  in  the  United 
States  produced,  of  course,  serious  inconvenience  and  alarm  in 
Upper  Canada.”  The  chartered  banks  of  Upper  Canada  suspended 
their  discounts.  This  course  caused  considerable  distress  to  the 
merchants.  This  question  caused  some  controversy  in  political 
and  financial  circles  in  Upper  Canada.  John  Macaulay,  writing 
to  his  mother,  pointed  out  that  “The  American  banks  having 
suspended  specie  payments,  our  banks  will  find  themselves  in  a 
critical  position  and  cannot  possibly  continue  to  pay  out  specie”.102 

The  rise  of  the  abolitionist  movement  played  some  part  in  the 
history  of  Upper  Canada.  Runaway  slaves  crossed  the  border  and 
found  a refuge  in  the  Canadian  Province  where  settlements  were 
formed.*03  Bishop  Strachan  was  instrumental  in  educating  one 
negro  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.10*  Some  of  these 
people  formed  religious  societies  and  endeavoured  to  procure  an 
education.105  The  negroes  were  often  illiterate.  One  of  the  num- 
ber, however,  Paul,  the  black  man  of  Biddulph,  turned  the 
thoughts  of  even  the  whites  to  better  things.106 

One  might  speculate  on  yet  other  influences  which  had  their 
origins  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the 
architecture  of  the  two  countries  and  ascertain  the  debt  of  Upper 
Canada  to  her  neighbour.  A comparison  of  the  growth  of  hospitals 
in  both  countries  would  prove  interesting  reading.  Public  execu- 
tions, public  punishment  and  imprisonment  for  debt  all  dis- 
appeared in  Upper  Canada  within  a few  years  of  their  extinction 
in  the  republic. 

Upper  Canada  owes  much  to  the  missionary  activities  of 
her  southern  neighbour.  The  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presby- 


101  Howison,  op.  cit,  p.  36. 

,02Ontario  Archives,  Macaulay  Papers,  M5,  00700.  Toronto,  May  16, 
1837.  Macaulay  material  furnished  by  James  J.  Talman,  M.A. 

•°3Some  material  for  this  early  migration  can  be  found  in  S.  P.  G. 
Report  1829-30,  pp.  143-4,  Letter  of  Rev.  Archibold,  June  15,  1829;  S'.  P. 
G.  Report  1840,  LXV;  Canada  Baptist  Magazine,  III,  pp.  162,  283-4; 
Shirreff,  op.  cit.  pp.  178,  191. 

•°4S.  P.  G.  Report  1840,  LXV. 

'°5S.  P.  G.  Report,  1829-30,  pp.  144,  145. 

‘°6Proudfoot  Diary,  op.  cit.  Feb.  9,  1836. 
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terians  sent  missionaries  and  money  to  the  Canadian  Province  at 
an  early  date.  The  camp-meetings,  the  protracted  meetings,  revival 
meetings,  and  the  organization  of  the  bodies  of  American  origin 
were  suitable  to  Canadian  conditions.  The  various  religious  ordi- 
nances as  provided  by  these  meetings  met  the  social  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  backwoodsmen. 

On  the  whole,  the  great  movements  of  the  Jacksonian  period 
played  a marked  part  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  of 
the  Canadian  Province  of  the  same  period. 
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“THE  EARLY  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  ONTARIO" 
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London  - Canada 

The  story  of  early  Ontario  well  exemplifies  the  truth,  not 
appreciated  as  a rule  by  otherwise  keen  secular  historians,  that 
religion  and  life  cannot  be  successfully  separated.  Pioneer  life, 
political  rivalries,  educational  aspirations,  social  ideals  and  expres- 
sions, are  shot  through  with  the  policies,  the  fervor,  the  rivalries 
and  the  prejudices  of  such  religious  bodies  as  the  Anglicans  and 
the  Methodists.  Ontario  was  not  founded,  as  were  so  many  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  by  religious  zealots.  None  the  less, 
organized  religion  has  played  its  part  in  the  life  of  the  Province. 
An  examination  of  the  early  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ontario  reveals  not  simply  the  religious  history  of  a 
group  but  the  powerful  social  and  political  influence  of  an 
important  section  of  society. 

The  success  of  Methodism  was  due  in  part  to  its  youth. 
While  its  founder  still  lived,  even  before  the  famous  Christmas 
conference  of  1784,  Methodists  were  appearing  along  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  movement  came  to  Canada  when  it  was  young, 
fluid  and  able  to  adapt  itself  readily  and  easily.  While  other 
groups  were  bound  by  tradition  and  precedent,  Methodism  was 
but  creating  these  to  suit  its  needs.  In  part  at  least  the  new 
denomination  had  been  brought  into  being  to  cope  with  the  needs 
of  those  who  were  underprivileged  religiously,  socially,  educa- 
tionally and  economically.  Its  genius  and  fortune  were  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  an  organization  created  to  meet  these  needs  in 
Europe  functioned  admirably  to  meet  the  same  sort  of  need  amid 
the  pioneer  conditions  of  Ontario. 

Possibly  the  first  characteristic  chronologically  that  fitted 
Methodism  to  the  Canadian  situation  was  the  use  it  made  of 
laymen  and  the  responsibility  it  placed  on  them.  The  clergyman 
was  not  one  apart,  the  peculiar  and  only  channel  of  the  divine 
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grace.  It  is  true  that  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  was 
reserved  for  such,  but  "the  foolishness  of  preaching”  might  be  as 
well  exemplified  by  competent  laymen.  By  using  these  as 
exhorters,  local  preachers  and  class  leaders,  the  infant  denomina- 
tion created  a group  of  propagandists  whose  work  was  evident 
long  before  the  official  representatives  of  the  church  appeared. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec  in 
1780  by  a former  helper  of  Wesley,  at  that  time  an  officer  of 
the  44th  Regiment.  This  man,  Tuflfey,  preached  to  such  members 
of  the  regiment  and  others  as  cared  to  attend  his  services.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  44th  was  disbanded  and 
Tuffey  returned  to  England,  but  some  of  the  men  took  up  land 
in  Upper  Canada  or  Ontario,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  and  on  the  later  appearance  there  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,  it  was  evident  that  Tuflfey  the  layman  had  at  least 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Methodist  societies.1 

The  army  also  supplied  the  second  lay  preacher  in  the 
Canadas  in  the  person  of  Major  George  Neal,  a cavalry  officer  in 
the  British  service  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  failure  of 
the  British  cause  became  evident  to  Neal  who  dropped  his  com- 
mission and  turned  to  school  teaching.  Being  converted,  he  under- 
took also  the  work  of  a local  preacher.  Neal’s  political  sympathies 
militated  against  him  and  in  1786  he  crossed  the  Niagara  frontier 
into  Canada  and  in  the  Niagara  district  taught  and  preached.  By 
1790  a class  appears  to  have  been  organized  at  Stamford  and 
five  years  later  sixty-five  Methodists  were  reported  to  conference 
from  the  Niagara  district  though  no  preacher  had  as  yet  been 
appointed  there.  Zealous  laymen  as  Neal  and  a certain  Conrad 
Cope,  a Methodist  from  the  United  States,  have  the  honor  of 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  Methodism  in  the  now  wealthy 
and  populous  Niagara  district.2  In  like  manner,  a poor  shoemaker 
and  lay  preacher,  Edmund  Stoney,  instituted  Methodist  activities 
along  the  Grand  Rivers 

To  the  laymen  goes  the  dubious  honor  of  having  supplied 
what  may  have  been  Ontario  Methodism’s  first  martyr  in  the 
person  of  James  McCarthy.  He  was  an  Irishman  from  New  York 
State  who  settled  along  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1788.  Being  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  George  Whitefield  he  proceeded  to  preach 


'Webster,  Thos.  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
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as  a Methodist.  The  authorities,  who  were  Church  of  England, 
insisted  upon  considering  McCarthy  as  a vagabond  and  banished 
him  from  the  Province.  As  he  disappeared  entirely  and  rumors 
as  to  his  death  were  afloat,  the  early  Methodists  often  surmised 
that  his  religious  zeal  had  been  responsible  for  his  banishment 
and  possible  death,*  though  recent  examination  of  the  court 
records  make  the  case  appear  as  the  perfectly  legal  banishment  of 
a vagabond  and  not  a piece  of  religious  and  nationalistic  persecu- 
tion because  of  McCarthy’s  Methodist  zeal  and  former  residence 
in  the  United  States. 5 

A further  evident  advantage  in  the  use  of  laymen  was  the 
creation  of  a recruiting  ground  for  the  regular  ministry.  A young 
country  like  Canada,  inadequately  cared  for  religiously  and  educa- 
tionally, was  inevitably  the  object  of  mission  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  churches.  In  the  earlier  days  the  English  missionaries  were 
either  non-existant  or  pitifully  few  and  in  certain  cases  unsuited 
to  the  type  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  backwoods.  The  American 
Methodist  conferences  along  the  border  strove  heroically  to  meet 
the  Canadian  need,  but  their  representatives  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  the  authorities  as  the  propagators  of  that  dan- 
gerous republicanism  that  had  done  so  much  to  disrupt  the 
Empire.  The  need  for  native  leadership  was  emphasized  by  the 
War  of  1812.  By  1806  the  first  Canadian  itinerant,  Andrew 
Prindle,  was  received  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Conference.  At 
the  Genesee  annual  conference  of  1823,  which  after  its  creation  in 
1810  had  control  of  Mthodist  activities  in  Ontario,  there  appeared 
the  names  of  seven  Canadian  candidates  for  the  ministry.  A 
typical  example  is  Robert  Corson.  In  1820  this  young  farmer 
had  received  a license  as  a local  preacher.  Two  years  later  the 
presiding  elder  was  regularly  using  him  on  a circuit  and  at  the 
conference  of  1823  he  was  entering  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
ultimately  becoming  a very  useful  clergyman.* * * * * 6  The  names  of 
the  Ryersons  closely  linked  with  Canadian  political,  educational 
and  religious  history  appear  at  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  lay  offices  of  exhorter,  local  preacher 
and  class  leader  supplied  an  incentive  and  a training  that  were 
otherwise  lacking  in  the  pioneer  situation.  Channing  in  his  History 
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of  the  United  States  points  out  (Vol.  5,  p.  232)  that  at  times  a 
college  education  might  prove  of  positive  disadvantage  to  the 
circuit  rider  evangelistic  type,  so  the  training  supplied  by  the  lay- 
offices  proved  not  only  expedient  in  the  lack  of  educational 
facilities,  but  in  conjunction  with  Methodism’s  prescribed  courses 
of  reading,  well  suited  to  early  needs. 

Closely  associated  with  the  use  of  lay  leadership  was  the 
development  of  a peculiar  type  of  organization  that  became 
characteristically  Methodist — the  class  meeting.  Originating  in 
Bristol  as  a method  of  money-raising,  the  small  group  under  a 
leader  or  overseer  commended  itself  to  Wesley  as  having  moral 
and  spiritual  possibilities."  Ultimately  this  became  the  cell  life 
of  Methodism.  The  class,  lacking  elaborate  organization  and 
ritual  and  under  lay  leadership,  might  appear  even  apart  from 
the  parent  organization.  An  informally  organized  class  was  the 
first  piece  of  Methodist  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  Ontario.  In 
1774  the  ominous  rumblings  of  the  Revolution  were  making 
themselves  heard,  and  those  Palatine  Irish,  the  Emburys  and 
Hecks,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  the  first  Methodist 
society  in  New  York  City,  migrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal.  Four  years  later  (1778)  they  moved  to  Upper  Canada, 
and  in  the  same  year  organized  a class  under  Samuel  Embury, 
the  son  of  the  leader  of  the  New  York  class.  Thus  a dozen  years 
before  the  appearance  of  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in  Ontario 
the  class  was  caring  in  a way  for  the  social  and  religious  needs 
of  a group.8 

In  several  ways  the  class  meeting  successfully  filled  a pioneer 
need.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  Niagara  district  it  supplied 
a simple  and  almost  spontaneous  form  of  organization  long  before 
congregations  with  their  preachers  could  be  established.  Secondly, 
the  class  supplied  a form  of  pastoral  supervision  otherwise  difficult 
or  impossible  in  a frontier  situation  and  certainly  quite  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  the  itinerant  system  to  supply.  Porter  in  his 
Compendium  of  Methodism  (p.  311)  wisely  remarked  “though 
our  ministry  is  itinerant,  we  have  a settled  pastorate.”  Particularly 
important  was  the  class  as  the  complement  of  Methodist  evan- 
gelism. It  was  possible  to  associate  the  aroused  with  like-minded 
and  emotional  groups  and  so  conserve  the  experience  while 
developing  new  habits.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  effective 
evangelism.  The  class,  meeting  once  a week,  also  supplied  that 


7Porter,  Jas.  A Compendium  of  Methodism.  New  York,  1851,  p.  47. 
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emotional  outlet  so  dear  to  the  pioneer  in  his  frequently  drab 
life.  The  Methodist  received  a satisfaction  and  an  outlet  in  his 
religion  that  many  pioneers  had  to  seek  in  other  channels,  even 
in  the  ubiquitous  tavern. 

The  third  characteristic  of  Methodism,  chronologically,  to 
appear  in  Ontario,  but  first  in  importance,  was  the  itinerant 
preacher.  During  the  winter  of  1789-90  Wm.  Losee,  a probationer 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  left  his  circuit  about  Lake 
Champlain  and  visited  friends  and  relatives  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 
He  preached  as  he  had  opportunity  on  this  trip  and  before  his 
return  a petition  was  circulated  in  the  Midland  District,  asking 
the  New  York  Conference  for  a missionary  among  the  Canadian 
settlers.  The  conference  held  in  October  viewed  the  request 
favorably  and  as  Losee  volunteered  for  the  new  field,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Canada  and  form  a circuit.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  early  preachers  going  to  Canada  volunteered  and  were 
not  appointed.  By  the  summer  of  1791  Losee’s  circuit  embraced 
the  settlements  of  five  and  possibly  six  townships  and  numerous 
classes  were  organized.9  At  the  conference  of  1792  Losee  pictured 
so  vividly  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  settlers,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  in  number,10  that  Darius 
Dunham  volunteered  for  the  work  and  the  scattered  settlements 
were  divided  between  the  two  missionaries. 

It  was  the  willingness  and  mobility  of  men  such  as  these 
that  made  it  possible  for  Methodism  to  cope  in  some  measure 
with  the  needs  of  the  lonely  settlers  and  to  some  extent  keep  pace 
with  their  expansion.  Before  many  years  had  elapsed  the  settle- 
ments were  sprinkled  throughout  the  whole  territory  from  the 
Quebec  boundary  to  Detroit,  a distance  of  five  hundred  miles. 
The  circuits  that  were  gradually  formed  often  required  some 
weeks  to  cover,  but  at  least  some  form  of  fairly  regular  ministra- 
tion was  established  in  the  more  populous  districts.  This  was 
important  for  early  ecclesiastical  development,  for  having  been 
separated  from  church  relations  for  some  time,  and  frequently 
careless  of  them,  the  settlers  easily  lost  denominational  loyalties 
and  the  first  minister  in  a district  usually  got  the  majority  of 
the  people  desirous  of  church  services." 

Like  an  invading  army,  the  itinerants  usually  lived  “off  the 
country”.  Thus  they  were  not  hampered  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
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missionary  interest  and  ability  at  the  home  base.  Being  men  of 
zeal  and  usually  with  little  invested  in  education,  the  itinerants 
were  willing  to  labor  for  pitifully  small  salaries.  Wm.  Rverson 
reported  before  a parliamentary  committee  that  unmarried 
Methodist  ministers  received  a salary  of  twenty-five  pounds  and 
expenses  of  two  or  three  pounds.  The  married  clergy  received  a 
salary  of  fifty  pounds  and  expenses  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.12  Even  then  it  was  one  thing  to  be  voted  a salary 
and  quite  another  to  collect  it.  Wm.  Corson,  already  cited, 
actually  received  but  $170.00  in  1827  and  this  he  had  to  take  in 
part  in  lumber  which  had  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  and 
sold.1  ^ In  comparison  with  this  was  the  salary  of  an  Anglican 
missionary  in  priest’s  orders,  of  two  hundred  pounds,  or  a deacon’s 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds.'* *  These,  of  course,  had  to  be  met 
in  great  part  by  missionary  grants,  but  the  frugal  settlers  usually 
turned  to  the  more  inexpensive  Methodists. 

The  comparative  adaptability  of  two  types  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  to  pioneer  needs  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
statements.  Sir  John  Robinson,  attorney-general,  stated  to  a 
parliamentary  commission  concerning  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  '‘The  ministers  are  stationary  ...  must  be  able 
to  maintain  themselves  competently.”'6  Egerton  Ryerson  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  said  regarding  the  year  1825, 
“During  the  year  l travelled  on  horseback  twenty-four  hundred 
miles,  preached  three  hundred  and  fifty  sermons,  met  about  half 
as  many  classes,  received  for  my  support  as  salary  one  hundred 
dollars  and  no  more.”'7  The  itinerancy  met  the  frontier  needs 
with  remarkable  effectiveness.  Also  in  an  age  of  little  inter- 
communication, the  coming  of  a circuit-rider  into  a community 
after  a long  journey  through  the  surrounding  country  would  con- 
stitute an  event  of  interest  and  importance,  quite  apart  from  any 
religious  significance  involved. 

A fourth  effective  Methodist  agency  was  evangelism.  As 
Methodism  was  born  in  such  effort,  it  was  natural  that  it  should 
continue  in  the  same  way.  As  early  as  September,  1792,  there 
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appeared  an  institution  dear  to  early  Methodists — the  quarterly 
meeting.  To  those  who  had  thrilled  under  the  ministry  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  such  a gathering  with  its  passionate  preaching, 
its  moving  hymns  and  various  emotional  stirrings,  was  a matter 
of  vital  concern.  As  the  news  of  the  first  meeting  spread,  people 
from  six  townships  gathered  to  a certain  farm  where  the  service 
progressed  during  Saturday  and  Sunday.'8  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  camp  meeting,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  transition  from  a pioneer  quarterly  meeting  to  a camp 
meeting  was  not  great.  This  latter  type  of  service  was  already 
in  use  among  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  and  in  1805  it  appeared  in  Canada,  appropriately 
enough  on  one  of  the  original  sites  of  Methodism.  This  first 
gathering  was  carried  on  in  a relatively  quiet  and  orderly  manner 
with  less  boisterousness  and  rowdiness  than  were  those  of 
subsequent  years. '9 

The  attitude  of  contemporaries  varied  greatly  as  to  the  value 
of  this  form  of  religious  activity.  Frequently  the  more  highly 
educated,  used  to  the  services  of  the  ritualtistic  denominations, 
were  severely  critical.  The  meetings  were  classed  as  fanatical 
outbursts  and  it  was  noted  that  they  occurred  usually  in  the 
more  remote  districts  where  the  people  were  not  influenced  by 
the  settled  clergy.20  On  the  other  hand,  the  settlers  were  living 
under  conditions  that  tended  to  make  life  rough  and  crude.  They 
were  cut  off  from  luxuries  and  even  necessities.  In  the  earlier 
days  schools  and  libraries  were  not  available  to  the  majority.  The 
routine  was  one  of  long  hours  and  hard  work  with  few  stimulating 
human  contacts.  Roads  were  exceedingly  bad  due  to  the  location 
of  the  unimproved  crown  lands  and  clergy  reserves.21  The  lone- 
liness and  discontent  of  the  women  in  particular  was  noted  by 
contemporaries.22  This  possibly  did  not  lead  to  the  happiest  home 
conditions.  The  relief  sought  by  people  living  amid  such  sur- 
roundings tended  to  be  more  or  less  rough  and  boisterous. 

Into  such  a situation  the  camp-meeting  fitted.  Held  in  the 
glorious  autumn,  people  came  from  long  distances,  occasionally 
as  far  as  a hundred  miles.23  Loneliness  was  forgotten  in  the 

l8Webster.  History  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 

«9ibid,  p.  102.  Playter.  History  of  Methodism  in  Canada,  p.  85. 

20Talbot,  E.  A.  Five  Years'  Residence  in  the  Canads.  1820,  p.  150. 

2|Gourlay,  Robt.  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada.  II,  290. 

22 Jameson,  Mrs.  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles.  I,  p.  308. 

23Talbot  .Five  Years’  Residence,  pp.  157  and  163. 
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pleasure  of  human  contacts.  The  camp  and  the  form  of  service 
were  more  or  less  unconventional  from  the  standpoint  of  estab- 
lished Christianity,  but  the  masses  of  people  who  came  were  used 
to  and  expected  nothing  different  and  were  therefore  not  repulsed. 
There  were  present  all  those  elements  that  contribute  to  effective 
revivalism.  The  periods  between  such  efforts  were  long  enough 
to  retain  the  efficacy  of  the  method.  The  theology  was  simple 
enough  to  be  comprehended  by  all  for  fundamentally  the  preachers 
strove  to  create  an  attitude  and  induce  an  experience,  rather 
than  supply  a mental  content.  A small  number  of  fundamental 
doctrines  with  few  subtleties  attached  served  the  evangelist  whose 
academic  equipment  was  frequently  meagre.  The  sermons  tended 
to  narrow  attention  to  the  two  great  alternatives  for  the  future, 
and  held  men  there,  psychologically  an  excellent  step.  Add  to 
these  the  fact  that  men  are  gregarious  beings,  that  disapproval 
produces  distress,  and  the  reverse,  satisfaction;  recall  the  mass 
hopes  of  the  Christian  community  as  they  gathered  to  such  a 
meeting,  recall  Methodism's  great  heritage  in  its  hymns,  and  the 
emotional  outbursts  of  the  pioneers  may  be  understood  in  part. 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  not  simply  the  victims  of  a super- 
imposed system  but  were  getting  a desired  emotional  outlet 
whether  they  attended  from  critical,  antagonistic  or  sympathetic 
motives. 

So  far  the  points  noted  are  generally  common  to  Methodism 
and  particularly  to  that  of  the  North  American  continent.  There 
were  influences  operating,  however,  to  create  in  Ontario  peculiari- 
ties, not  of  doctrine,  but  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  relationship. 

Canadian  Methodist  writers  have  been  at  pains  to  explain 
that  the  first  two  Methodist  preachers  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  British  officers  (Tuffey  and  Neal).24  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  early  itinerants  came  from  a country  whose  govern- 
ment had  recently  been  at  war  with  England,  and  would  declare 
war  again  at  a time  when  the  young  church  was  scarcely 
established.  The  first  settlers  of  Ontario  were  refugees  from  the 
newly-created  United  States,  or  were  disbanded  soldiers.  In  many 
cases  the  refugees  were  colonial  soldiers  with  their  families.  In 
other  cases  they  were  merchants  or  landed  gentry.25  Whatever 
inspired  them  they  were  people  who  had  lost  practically  all  and 
had  suffered  severe  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Americans.25 
They  were  now  facing  hardship  and  destitution  because  of  their 


24Ryerson.  Canadian  Methodism,  p 175. 
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attachment  to  the  British  cause.  Among  these  were  many  stories 
showing  marked  antagonism  for  things  American.26  The  officials 
drawn  in  part  from  these  loyalists  and  in  part  from  England 
were  antagonistic  to  Methodism  as  to  them  it  represented  republi- 
canism and  rebellion.  Following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  British  emigration  set  in  for  Canada  and  in  the  early  1 790's 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
people  in  the  Province,2?  so  there  were  many  who  had  not  the 
bitterness  of  the  war.  Settlers  were  also  coming  from  the  United 
States  in  response  to  an  offer  made  by  Governor  Simcoe28  and 
others  from  the  same  source  were  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of 
land.  The  influence  of  these  groups  somewhat  counteracted  the 
governmental  suspicion  and  the  masses  were  generally  friendly  to 
Methodism.*  29 

Certain  incidents  occurred  however  that  might  arouse  official 
suspicion.  The  conference  of  1795  ordered  a day  of  thanksgiving 
(for  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States)  and  among  the  reasons 
cited  were  “that  we  have  such  good  constitutions  formed  for  the 
respective  states,  ....  for  the  admirable  revolution,  obtained 
and  established  at  so  small  a price  of  blood  and  treasure.”?0  While 
the  Canadians  could  likely  concur  most  heartily  in  most  of  the 
reasons  for  thankfulness  it  is  doubtful  if  “the  admirable  resolu- 
tion” and  the  forms  of  government  referred  to  brought  pleasant 
memories  or  an  attitude  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Loyalists  and 
ex-soldiers.  Still,  such  a proclamation,  even  if  not  concurred  in, 
might  arouse  suspicion.  Thus  Methodism  in  Ontario  faced  a 
stigma  not  found  in  the  United  States  or  England.  Not  only  were 
its  clergy  in  the  earlier  days  relatively  uneducated  and  uncultured 
and  therefore  looked  down  upon  with  supercilious  contempt  by  a 
certain  group,  but  it  was  a foreign  missionary  enterprise  of  a 
people  whose  government  had  proved  consistently  unfriendly  to 
England  and  Canada.  To  overcome  the  suspicion  engendered  and 
to  counteract  the  influences  flowing  from  this,  radically  influenced 
Methodist  policy. 

The  first  test  of  loyalty  came  in  that  unnecessary  war  of 
1812.  In  June  the  United  States  Government  declared  war.  In 
July  the  Genesee  Conference,  which  included  Ontario,  met. 

26Canniff,  Wm.  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  Toronto,  1872.  Scattered 
references. 

27Playter.  History  of  Methodism  in  Canada,  p.  28.  Grant,  History 
of  Canada,  p.  167. 
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Naturally  American  preachers  could  not  proceed  to  their  appoint- 
ments in  Canada  and  the  work  had  to  be  carried  on  by  such  men 
as  were  there  available.  In  the  struggle  there  was  no  question 
as  to  Methodist  loyalty.  However,  the  bitterness  of  war  led  to 
propaganda  from  antagonistic  religious  and  political  sources  and 
was  aimed  at  a church  and  at  preachers  related  to  the  enemy 
government.  So  effective  was  this  plea  that  a small  body  of 
Methodists  about  Kingston  seceded  and  organized  the  Provincial 
Methodist  Church  which  existed  for  but  a short  time. 

The  war  situation  and  the  separation  from  the  parent  organi- 
zation developed  a further  difficulty.  In  view  of  the  absence  of 
American  preachers  some  members  of  the  Montreal  society  com- 
municated with  the  British  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee,  and 
as  a result  members  of  the  English  body  were  sent  to  both  Mont- 
real and  Quebec.  In  Montreal  the  English  missionary  tried  to  use 
the  Methodist  chapel  but  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  presiding 
elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  had  remained  in 
the  country.?1  Thus  there  was  injected  a new  and  rival  element 
into  the  ecclesiastical  situation  that  was  destined  to  breed  much 
trouble. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war  the  Genesee  Conference 
resumed  its  oversight  of  affairs  in  Ontario,  and  exercised  marked 
care  in  the  choice  of  men  for  Canada.  Soon,  however,  the  British 
Wesleyans  decided  to  extend  their  activities  from  Quebec  into 
Ontario  where  British  emigrants  were  now  flocking.  The  Wes- 
leyan Society  was  just  embarking  on  its  worldwide  missionary 
activities  and  could  see  no  reason  for  neglecting  a British  colony. 
In  increasing  numbers  its  representatives  invaded  Ontario.  Yet 
the  American  church  had  pioneered  the  field,  its  ministrations 
were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of  Methodists 
and  the  American  and  Canadian  churches  were  contiguous,  so 
there  was  no  reason  for  its  withdrawal.?2  The  rivalry  of  the  two 
churches  continued  till  it  became  most  irritating.  In  1820  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Wesleyan  body  should  restrict  its  activities  to 
Quebec,  the  Episcopal  to  Ontario.  This  proved  only  a respite. 
British  immigrants  wanted  their  own  church.  The  authorities, 
unable  to  discourage  Methodism,  seemingly  preferred  the  Wes- 
leyan, not  simply  for  patriotic  reasons,  but  because  “the  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  opposed  to  an  established 
church  in  the  colonies,  while  the  Wesleyans  of  England  in  those 
days  were  not,  considering  themselves  to  be  ....  a branch  of 

3 'Sutherland,  Alex.  Methodism  in  Canada,  London,  1903,  p.  150. 
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the  Church  of  England  both  at  home  and  abroad/'”  There  is  no 
doubt  that  British  Wesleyanism  was  more  submissive  to  govern- 
mental authority  and  more  responsive  to  governmental  and 
aristocratic  flattery,  than  was  the  democratic  and  liberty-loving 
Methodism  of  the  Canadian  and  American  people. 

The  flag-waving  tactics  insidiously  fostered  from  authoritative 
sources,  the  assumed  superior  loyalty  of  Wesleyanism,  and  the 
patriotic  motives  of  people  who  could  not  forget  the  Revolution, 
had  their  effect,  and  in  1824  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  deemed  it  expedient  to  create  a 
distinct  confrence  of  the  church  in  Ontario,  with  an  added  promise 
of  complete  freedom  in  1828  if  it  were  desired. 

A group,  however,  remained  dissatisfied  and  was  led  by 
Henry  Ryan,  the  presiding  elder  who  had  courageously  upheld 
the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  war  and  had  opposed  the  Wesleyan  occupancy  of  the  church 
in  Montreal.  Seemingly  continual  charges  of  disloyalty  from 
governmental  and  Anglican  sources  had  undermined  his  ecclesias- 
tical affiliations.  His  failure  to  receive  due  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  his  brethren  angered  him,”  so  he  continued  his 
propaganda  against  “Republican  Methodists"  and  the  “tyranny 
of  Yankee  bishops." 

The  Canadian  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  of  1828, 
in  view  of  the  situation  created,  requested  complete  separation 
from  the  parent  body.  Four  of  the  five  reasons  for  so  requesting 
had  nationalistic  and  patriotic  bearings.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  previous  wars  and  to  the  possibilities  of  still  others,  to  govern- 
mental jealousies,  and  to  civil  disabilities  of  Methodist  clergy 
suffered  because  of  their  American  attachments.35  The  Ceneral 
Conference  concurred  in  the  view  of  the  Canadians  and  one 
hundred  years  ago  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  as 
a separate  entity  was  born. 

Ryan  broke  with  the  church  however  and  continued  his 
propagand,  aiming  it  now  chiefly  at  the  ministers.  With  the  help 
of  a few  disaffected  preachers  he  was  able  to  create  a schism, 
organizing  a Canadian  Wesleyan  Church  that  for  a time  pros- 
pered, then  declined  and  was  finally  saved  from  extinction  by 
union  with  the  New  Connexion  Methodists  of  England.  Thus  out 
of  this  long  and  bitter  struggle,  arising  in  part  from  Canadian 
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Methodism’s  American  ancestry,  there  had  come  still  another 
branch  of  Methodism  into  Canada,  making  three  rivals  in  the 
field.  To  trace  the  history  farther  would  be  to  reveal  the  story 
of  marked  progress  but  also  of  much  bitterness  because  of  these 
fratricidal  struggles  arising  in  part  from  Methodism’s  origin,  in 
part  from  its  enthusiasm  and  in  part  from  its  spirit  of 
independence. 

Another  feature  of  note  is  Methodism  as  the  pioneer  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  Ontario.  Channing  in  his  History  of  the 
United  States  (vol.  V,  p.  225)  speaks  of  Methodist  success  being 
due  in  part  to  its  doctrinal  liberality  as  compared  for  example 
with  Presbyterianism.  Ryerson  (Canadian  Methodism,  Chap.  V) 
stresses  the  democratic  impulse  supplied  by  Methodism,  due  not 
only  to  its  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  but  also  to  its  appeal 
to  scripture,  to  the  belief  in  the  inviolable  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  faith  and  duty  and  the  wrongness  of  coercion 
by  the  civil  government  in  religious  matters. 

There  was  urgent  need  for  the  assertion  of  such  principles  in 
early  Canadian  life.  The  Constitutional  Act  1791  separating 
Upper  from  Lower  Canada  revealed  the  British  view  that  the 
too  democratic.  Provision  was  therefore  made  for  the  two  great 
American  Colonies  had  broken  away  because  they  had  become 
British  safeguards,  an  hereditary  nobility  and  an  established 
church.  The  former  never  materialized.  To  provide  for  an  estab- 
lished church,  one-seventh  of  the  land  granted  was  set  aside  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  To  secure 
the  enhancing  of  its  value  it  was  located  at  regular  intervals  on 
the  various  roads  as  they  were  surveyed.  This  had  the  evil  effect 
of  still  farther  separating  the  scattered  settlers  by  large  unde- 
veloped tracts,  and  impeding  the  opening  of  the  roads. 

As  these  lands  increased  in  value  the  Church  of  England 
partisans  insisted  that  they  be  used  for  the  endowing  of  their 
clergy.  The  Church  of  England  was  the  established  church  of 
the  Motherland,  ipso  facto,  of  the  colony,  was  the  claim.  As  the 
act  read  “for  the  Protestant  clergy”  others  advocated  the  division 
of  the  lands  among  other  denominations.  The  majority  desired 
the  lands  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes.^6  The  first  view 
had  its  influential  backing  in  the  Legislative  Council  or  Upper 
House,  the  others  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  which  represented 
the  people.  The  government  at  the  time  was  not  democratic. 
The  Upper  House  was  nominally  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
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Actually  it  became  a self-perpetuating  body,  highly  conservative 
and  greatly  influencing  the  governor.  There  was  also  an  Executive 
Council  composed  of  irresponsible  advisers  chosen  by  the  governor 
chiefly  from  the  famous  or  infamous  Family  Compact,  a conserva- 
tive, office-holding  group,  mostly  Tory  and  Anglican,  out  of  touch 
and  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  priding  themselves  on  their 
loyalty. 

While  the  whole  matter  of  irresponsible  government  and  the 
relation  of  church  to  state  aroused  the  people,  the  chief  attention 
tended  to  concentrate  upon  the  Clergy  Reserves,  disliked  by  the 
masses  because  their  location  retarded  the  development  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  insistent  cry  of  an  economic  problem,  involved 
with  an  intolerable  religious  claim.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
radical  political  party  that  opposed  the  claims  of  the  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Compact,  but  a most  important  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion came  from  the  Methodist  Church,  led  by  Egerton  Ryerson 
who  expressed  his  views  through  the  Christian  Guardian,  the 
official  organ  of  Methodism.  The  Methodists  were  not  political 
radicals  seeking  separation  from  England,  but  aligned  themselves 
with  such  radicals  for  a time  in  order  to  right  their  wrongs. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  destroy  the  rising  power  of 
Methodism.  Churchmen  and  politicians  openly  patronized  the 
schismatic  activities  of  Ryan  and  rendered  financial  assistance.^ 
There  remained  an  expedient  for  the  governmental  group,  to  invite 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  back  into  the  Province  and  so  divide 
Methodism.  Dr.  Strachan,  archdeacon  of  York  and  the  dominant 
figure  of  the  church  and  government  party,  used  his  influence  to 
this  end.  The  governor,  Sir  John  Colborne,  made  representations 
to  the  London  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee.  The  need  for 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  was  stressed,  in  opposition 
to  the  supposed  dangers  arising  from  Episcopal  Methodism, 
suspected  as  usual  of  Republicanism.  To  these  English  governors, 
republicanism  meant  not  only  the  disruption  of  the  Empire,  but 
the  French  Revolution  and  terror  with  all  their  excesses.  Colborne 
had  been  at  Waterloo  and  he  felt  that  Europe’s  blood  bath  might 
be  ultimately  traced  to  French  republicanism.  To  the  patriotic 
argument  was  added  a more  tangible  argument  for  the  Wesleyan 
committee  was  assured  that  in  the  case  of  compliance  there  would 
be  an  annual  government  grant  of  a thousand  pounds.^8  The 
flattered  Wesleyans  responded,  but  the  long  fight  for  political 
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liberty  continued  with  Methodist  leadership  in  the  van.  Metho- 
dism broke  from  the  radicals  when  the  armed  rebellion  of  1837 
became  evident  and  in  the  election  of  1836  sustained  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Francis  Head  in  order  to  save  the  country  from 
secession.39  However,  in  the  long  but  successful  struggle  for 
government  reform,  and  in  opposition  to  the  setting  up  of  an 
established  church,  Methodism  played  an  outstanding  part. 

Even  in  the  marriage  laws  of  the  Province  Methodism  was 
penalized.  At  first  only  Anglican  clergy  might  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  In  1798  an  act  came  into  force  allowing  that 
privilege  to  the  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Baptist  and 
Dutch  Reformed  churches.  The  Methodists  were  intentionally 
excluded,  being  suspected  of  republicanism. 4°  During  the  parlia- 
mentary session  of  1802  a bill  passed  the  Lower  House  entitling 
the  Methodist  clergy  to  marry.  For  years  such  bills  regularly 
passed  the  Lower  House  by  large  majorities  and  were  killed  in 
the  Upper  Chamber.  At  last,  in  1829,  such  a bill  survived  and 
became  law.  It  extended  the  right  to  Congregationalists,  Inde- 
pendents, Mennonites  and  Moravians.  Methodism's  long  struggle 
of  over  a quarter  of  a century  had  materially  benefitted  the  smaller 
religious  groups. 

Thus  we  have  seen  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a church 
that  has  played  no  insignificant  part  in  the  political,  social,  educa- 
tional and  religious  life  of  Canada's  most  outstanding  Province. 


39Hincks,  Sir  Francis.  Reminiscences  of  his  Public  Life,  Montreal, 
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EARLY  IMMIGRATION  TO  ADELAIDE  TOWNSHIP 
IN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 

By  James  J.  Talman 

The  history  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Township  of  Adelaide 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  history  of  Western 
Ontario.  So  sudden  was  the  development,  when  once  it  began, 
that,  on  November  30,  1832,  the  Montreal  Gazette  was  able  to 
state:  “The  new  Township  of  Adelaide,  in  the  London  district, 
containing  80,000  acres,  which  five  months  ago  was  a complete 
desert,  without  house  or  inhabitant,  now  possesses  a population  of 
1,600,  with  leading  roads  and  numerous  buildings,  which,  though 
rude,  will  afford  a comfortable  shelter  to  their  inmates  until  time 
permits  better  ones  to  be  erected/' 

This  sudden  development  was  due  to  several  causes;  1832 
marked  one  of  the  greatest  years  of  early  Upper  Canadian  immi- 
gration and  the  Township  of  Adelaide,  one  of  the  parts  opened 
up  for  settlement,  quickly  established  the  reputation  of  having 
the  best  land  in  Upper  Canada.  In  addition,  the  Government  cut 
the  main  roads  in  the  township  and  offered  free  provisions  for  a 
short  time  after  settlement.  The  first  impetus  was  brought  about 
by  William  and  Thomas  Radcliflf,  who  with  their  wives  emigrated 
from  Ireland  early  in  June,  1832,  and  landed  in  Quebec  on  July 
16.  On  their  arrival  they  decided  to  settle  in  some  remote  and 
uncleared  township,  rather  than  buy  some  cleared  farm  and  thus 
pay  for  improvements  they  could  make  themselves.  They  chose 
the  newly  formed  Township  of  Adelaide,  in  which  their  wives 
were  the  first  European  women  to  set  foot.  Their  houses,  along 
with  that  of  their  physician  and  friend,  Dr.  Phillips,  were  also 
the  first  to  be  erected. 

The  Radcliflfs,  late  in  July,  purchased  eight  hundred  acres, 
as  a first  venture,  and  commenced  work  in  August.  Dr.  Phillips' 
house  was  the  first  to  be  completed,  thus  being  the  first  house 
erected  in  Adelaide,  if  one  room  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  in 
the  upper  story  could  be  termed  a complete  house.  The  owner 
put  the  lower  floor  at  th  disposal  of  the  Radcliflfs  and  used  the 
upstairs  himself.  The  stairs  consisted  of  a ladder  and  the  building 
itself  was  only  twenty-four  feet  by  sixteen  feet.  Part  of  this  area, 
downstairs,  was  taken  up  by  the  “cooking-stove”  belonging  to 
the  Radcliflfs,  at  one  end,  and  Dr.  Phillips’  Franklin  stove  at  the 
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other.  The  house  was  in  such  an  unfinished  state  that  light  could 
be  seen  through  the  apertures,  yet  Mrs.  William  Radcliff  added 
to  the  description  “and  very  snug  we  felt  ourselves.”  Early  in 
November  their  own  house  was  built  which  was  considered  “the 
handsomest  in  the  township,  being  forty-six  feet  in  front  and 
sixteen  feet  deep”. 

In  a letter  of  December  16  William  Radcliff  mentioned  that 
the  township  was  filling  up  so  fast  that  they  feared  that  there 
would  be  no  land  for  their  relatives  and  friends.  They  had  already 
a “neighbourhood  of  nearly  twenty  families,  married  and  un- 
married, amiable  and  respectable  people,”  many  of  them  their 
own  friends,  “all  embarking  with  zeal  in  the  improvement  of  the 
township,  to  which  an  excellent  clergyman”  had  been  appointed, 
while  a schoolhouse  which  had  been  built  was  used  as  a temporary 
place  of  worship.  The  clergyman  that  they  expected  was  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Cronyn,  later  Bishop  of  Huron,  but  he  re- 
mained in  London  instead  of  proceeding  to  Adelaide.  However, 
the  Reverend  D.  E.  Blake  took  charge  in  1833. 

Another  factor  in  the  sudden  development  of  Adelaide, 
possibly  the  greatest,  was  the  activity  of  the  so-called  “Petworth 
Committee”.  Early  in  1832  a committee  was  formed  in  Petworth, 
Sussex,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  “to  afford 
assistance  to  such  persons  as  might  wish  to  emigrate  to  Canada”. 
There  had  been  several  emigration  schemes  before  this  because 
emigration  was  considered  the  only  solution  to  the  over-popula- 
tion, and  the  resulting  increase  of  the  poor  rate  in  England.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  plan  proposed  and  carried  out 
by  Lord  Egremont  was  the  most  successful  attempted.  To  further 
the  purpose  of  the  “Petworth  Committee”  the  following  poster 
was  printed  and  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petworth. 

“Petworth,  March  1st,  1832. 

“ Information  to  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  Upper  Canada . 

“In  the  parish  of  Petworth,  where  the  Earl  of  Egremont 
possesses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land,  his  lordship  has  signified 
his  intention  of  defraying  the  whole  of  the  expence  [sic]  of 
persons  of  approved  character  wishing  to  proceed  to  Upper 
Canada;  and,  in  any  other  parish  in  proportion  to  the  property 
he  owns  in  that  parish.  Encouraged  by  this  liberal  support  an 
engagement  has  been  entered  into  for  the  ship  Lord  Melville,  425 
tons  register,  A.  1,  coppered  and  copper  fastened,  and  sheathed 
with  7-foot  height  between  decks  and  extra  ventilating  scuttles, 
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which  is  to  be  comfortably  fitted  up  at  Portsmouth  and  to  sail 
from  thence  for  Montreal  direct,  on  the  5th  of  April  next. 
Passengers  to  be  on  board  on  the  4th  at  latest.  A superintendent 
with  his  wife  and  family  goes  out  with  Lord  Egremont’s  party 
and  will  conduct  them  direct  to  York,  Upper  Canada  (in  or  near 
where  he  intends  to  settle)  paying  every  attention  to  their  com- 
forts on  the  route. 

‘A  surgeon  also  sails  in  this  ship,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
attend  (gratis)  to  the  health  of  the  passengers.  The  whole  of  the 
expence  from  Portsmouth  to  York,  Upper  Canada,  is  calculated 
for  adults  £10,  children  under  14  years  £5,  infants  under  12 
months  free. 

‘‘On  these  terms  any  persons  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  thus  presented  may  join  the  Petworth 
party  if  they  signify  their  intention  to  do  so,  on  or  before  Satur- 
day, the  17th  day  of  March  instant,  and  make  a deposit  (at  the 
printers)  of  £2  for  every  adult  passenger  and  £1  for  every  person 
under  14  years;  engaging  to  pay  the  remainder  on  going  on 
board. 

“Persons  particularly  wishing  to  board  themselves  may  be 
conveyed  with  the  Petworth  party,  from  Portsmouth  to  York, 
Upper  Canada,  medical  attendance  and  every  other  expence  in- 
cluded, for  £5,  or  to  Montreal  only,  should  they  not  wish  to 
proceed  any  farther,  nor  to  avail  themselves  during  the  voyage 
of  the  assistance  of  the  superintendent,  for  £3  10s  Od,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  find  more  comfort  and  one  the  whole 
less  expence,  bv  being  boarded  under  his  management.  The  sea 
stores  contain  brandy,  porter,  and  several  other  articles  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers;  to  be  given  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon,  as  circumstances  may  require/' 

This  scheme  of  Lord  Egremont's  was  an  improvement  over 
preceding  ones  in  that  it  did  not  leave  the  emigrants  stranded  at 
the  point  of  landing  but  saw  them  safely  to  their  destinations. 

As  a further  inducement  to  emigrate  the  poster  went  on: 

“Under  these  arrangements  an  excellent  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  respectable  unmarried  females  who  may  wish  to  join 
any  relations  or  friends  already  settled  in  Upper  Canada;  as  they 
would  be  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  wife.” 

The  poster  included  a list  of  those  things  considered  as 
necessities  for  emigrants  to  Upper  Canada.  Families  were  advised 
to  take  bedding,  blankets,  sheets,  etc.,  pewter  plates  or  wooden 
trenchers,  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  metal  cups  and  mugs,  tea- 
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kettles  and  saucepans,  working  tools  of  all  descriptions  and  “a 
large  tin  or  watering  pot  would  be  useful.”  Single  men  were 
advised  to  take  a bed  or  mattress,  a metal  plate  or  wooden 
trencher,  some  kind  of  metal  cup  or  mug,  knife,  fork  and  spoon, 
“all  or  any  of  which  may  be  procured  at  Portsmouth,  if  the 
parties  arrive  there  unprovided.”  It  was  also  recommended  that 
a cask  the  size  of  a hogshead,  or  60  gallons,  afforded  “an  excellent 
and  dry  case  for  packing  such  articles  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
wanted  till  the  end  of  the  voyage.”  Five  hundred  pounds  were 
to  be  allowed  each  one  over  fourteen  years,  and  all  packages 
were  to  be  markd  with  the  owner's  name. 

Even  the  correct  amount  of  clothing  was  outlined.  “The 
lowest  outfit,  recommended  to  parishes  for  their  labourers,  of 
course  including  such  articles  as  they  already  possess,”  was  “a  fur 
cap,  a warm  greatcoat,  a flushing  jacket  and  trowsers,  a duck 
frock  and  trowsers,  a canvas  frock  and  two  pairs  of  trowsers,  two 
jersey  frocks,  four  shirts,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  three  pairs  of 
shoes,”  and  last  but  not  least  “a  Bible  and  prayer-book.”  Women 
were  advised  to  take  the  same  list  “in  the  same  proportion,  espe- 
cially a warm  cloak.” 

The  final  recommendation,  while  not  diplomatically  worded, 
showed  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  take  out  the  best 
type  of  settler,  by  stating  that  it  was  “also  a matter  of  great 
importance  that  emigrants  should  take  with  them  a good  char- 
acter (if  they  should  have  the  happiness  to  possess  one),  fairly 
written  and  well  attested;  also  copies  of  marriage  or  baptismal 
registers  or  any  other  certificates  or  papers  likely  to  be  useful, 
the  whole  to  be  incased  in  a small  tin  case.” 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  poster  all  the  passages  on 
board  the  Lord  Melville  were  engaged  and  the  committee  was 
compelled  to  refuse  further  deposits.  However,  as  the  applications 
continued,  some  even  coming  from  parishes  they  had  never  con- 
sidered, the  committee  decided  to  engage  the  Eveline , another 
first  class  ship.  In  addition  to  the  Lord  Melville  and  Eveline  the 
ship  England  was  engaged  and  sailed  later  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  first  two  left  Portsmouth  April  11,  1832,  and  the  last 
on  May  9.  There  were  767  emigrants,  all  told,  in  the  three  ships 
and,  although  the  Lord  Melville  and  the  Eveline  had  a rougher 
voyage  than  was  anticipated,  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception 
of  two  infants,  reached  Quebec  safely.  The  Eveline  arrived  on 
May  28,  after  a seven  weeks'  voyage.  The  Lord  Melville  took 
almost  a week  longer,  arriving  on  June  2.  One  man  fell  off  the 
wharf  at  Quebec,  while  intoxicated,  and  a similar  fate  befell 
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another  at  Montreal,  but  with  these  exceptions  the  party  left 
Montreal  intact,  two  days  before  the  cholera  broke  out  in  that 
place.  This  epidemic  caused  the  death  of  a few  on  the  journey 
to  York.  The  emigrants  travelled  from  Montreal  to  Prescott  in 
Durham  boats,  which  were  drawn  through  the  rapids  by  eight 
or  ten  yoke  of  oxen.  At  Prescott  they  boarded  a steamer  for  York. 

On  arriving  at  York  the  settlers  were  put  on  board  three 
schooners.  Two  went  to  Hamilton  and  these  people  settled  in 
that  district,  at  Ancaster,  Galt,  Dundas,  Guelph,  etc.  The  third 
schooner,  with  those  bound  for  Adelaide,  sailed  to  the  Niagara 
River,  through  the  Welland  Canal,  and  after  six  days  spent  across 
from  Buffalo  they  sailed  for  Kettle  Creek,  or  Port  Stanley.  On 
completing  the  remaining  twenty-five  miles  by  land  the  settlers 
arrived  at  their  destination. 

So  many  went  to  Adelaide  at  this  time  that  the  Surveyor 
General  considered  changing  the  name  of  the  township  from 
Adelaide  to  “Goatcher”  after  one  of  the  leading  settlers,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  party  on  the  Eveline. 

The  Government  Agent,  Colonel  R.  Mount,  stationed  at 
Caradoc,  wrote  on  September  20,  1832,  that  “the  people  sent  out 
by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  as  well  as  many  other  people,  have 
been  forwarded  to  their  lands  in  the  Township  of  Adelaide,  in 
the  London  district,  at  the  expence  of  the  Government,  where  they 
have  received  an  allotment  of  100  acres  of  land  each,  at  the 
average  price  for  which  lands  are  selling  in  that  township,’’  at 
that  time  about  two  dollars  an  acre,  “to  be  paid  for  in  six  years; 
the  first  three  years  without  interest,  and  the  last  three  years  with 
interest;  the  first  payment  to  be  made  being  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase  money,  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years,  and  the 
remainder  by  equal  instalments  yearly  during  the  last  three  years. 
Small  houses  have  been  erected  upon  these  allotments  at  the 
expence  of  the  Government  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
have  families.  Medical  assistance  and  proper  attendance,  as  well 
as  every  necessary  comfort,  have  been  provided  for  the  sick  and 
they  are  by  no  means  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  care.”  A store 
was  established,  and  Government  works  were  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Roads  were  built,  providing  employment  for  those 
who  desired  it,  at  2s  4d  per  day. 

The  experiment  at  government  aid  was  not  considered  a great 
success  and  Colonel  Talbot,  writing  in  April,  1833,  stated  that 
he  could  not  realize  that  the  expenses  attending  the  settlement  of 
Adelaide  had  been  anything  like  £4,000.  He  did  not  approve  of 
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the  expense  of  erecting  huts  when  the  settlers  could  build  their 
own. 

In  spite  of  the  reassuring  things  written  about  them,  and 
even  by  the  settlers  themselves,  the  first  winter  in  Adelaide  was 
anything  but  pleasant,  and  it  was  worse  when  the  Government 
stopped  giving  food.  Colonel  Talbot  wrote,  January  26,  1833: 
"The  day  before  yesterday  two  gentlemen  came  on  foot  from 
Adelaide,  a Mr.  Alexander  and  a Mr.  Wills.  They  gave  a dreadful 
account  of  the  roads  and  the  great  want  of  provisions,  and  the 
consequent  suffering  of  the  emigrants.”  Later,  on  April  1,  he 
wrote:  "I  was  told  yesterday  that  in  consequence  of  the  issuing 
of  provisions  having  been  stopped  that  a body  of  settlers  had 
come  to  the  resolution  of  breaking  open  the  stores  and  taking 
away  all  they  could  find.  Last  Thursday  was  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  executing  their  plan,  but  I trust  that  nothing  of  that  nature 
occurred.  Seriously,  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  destitute  of  them  can  exist  unless  some  assistance 
is  given,  until  they  can  raise  some  potatoes  and  Indian  corn.” 

So  dissatisfied  were  some  of  the  emigrants  that  they  decided 
to  go  to  Michigan  and  on  April  21  Talbot  wrote:  "1  am  sorry 
....  that  a large  number  of  settlers  have  cleared  out  of  Adelaide, 
some  gone  to  Michigan.”  The  majority  of  settlers,  however, 
stayed  and  among  those  names  that  have  come  down  to  us  can 
be  found,  Stephen  Goatcher,  of  Pulborough,  already  mentioned 
as  superintendent  of  the  Eveline;  Edward  Boxall  and  his  wife 
Catharine,  of  Coldwater;  William  Cooper,  of  Burton;  William 
Phillips,  of  Merston,  and  Thomas  Holden,  a widower  with  seven 
children,  from  Kirdford.  All  the  places  mentioned  are  in  Sussex. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  early  difficulties,  the  belief  of  the  "Petworth 
Committee”  that  it  was  not  "perhaps  going  too  far  to  indulge 
the  expectation  that  some  of  the  settlements  formed  by  these 
Sussex  emigrants”  would  "eventually  become  of  great  importance 
in  the  Province”  has  been  realized. 
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PREFACE 


In  printing  the  diary  of  Rev.  William  Fraser  it  is  very 
necessary  that  we  know  something  of  his  life  work.  The  Pres- 
byterian Review  of  January  12th,  1893,  contains  a valuable 
biographical  article  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

“The  Rev.  W.  Fraser,  D.D.,  was  born  on  May  19th,  1808, 
at  McLellan’s  Brook,  near  New  Glasgow,  in  the  County  of  Pictou, 
Nova  Scotia.  . . . Dr.  Fraser  received  his  academic  and  theologi- 
cal education  in  Pictou  Academy  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch 
was  the  head.  . . . Prior  to  his  ordination,  Mr.  Fraser  did 
missionary  work  in  various  places,  travelling  as  far  as  New 
Richmond  on  the  Bay  Chaleurs.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
was  ordained  and  sent  as  a missionary  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
after  a year  devoted  to  missionary  labours  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  Province,  was  settled  in  1835  at  Bond  Head,  in 
the  County  of  Simcoe,  where  he  remained  during  all  the  succeed- 
ing years  of  his  active  ministry. 

“Bond  Head  was  but  struggling  into  existence  when  the  young 
minister  was  placed  there  in  1835.  . . . Mr.  Fraser’s  labours 
were  necessarily  abundant;  but  possessed  as  he  was  of  a sound 
constitution  and  unvarying  good  health,  and  always  methodical 
in  his  duties,  he  was  able  to  undertake  them  with  efficiency,  as 
well  as  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  a small  farm,  with  which 
the  very  scanty  stipend  of  the  minister  of  those  days  was  eked  out. 

“.  . . In  the  Church  Courts,  even  when  length  of  days  and 
service  gave  him  the  right  to  take  a leading  part,  Dr.  Fraser 
spoke  but  seldom,  and  then  briefly.  But  his  knowledge  of  Church 
law  and  procedure,  his  calm  judicial  spirit  and  excellent  business 
qualities  were  early  recognized  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  as 
Clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  At  the  Union  of  1861 
he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Reid  in  the  clerkship  of  the  Canada 
Presbyterian  Synod,  and  at  the  Union  of  1875  with  Dr.  Reid  and 
Prof.  McKerras  in  the  clerkship  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  . . . 

“In  person,  Dr.  Fraser  was  of  medium  height,  but  firmly  built 
and  erect  and  of  calm  and  dignified  bearing.  In  his  later  years 
he  was  a venerable  and  imposing  figure.  Of  strictest  integrity, 
unvarying  punctuality,  and  rigid  fidelity  to  duty,  he  yet  held  to 
a high  ideal  of  brotherliness.  ‘I  have  never  known  any  man,’  said 
Principal  Caven  from  the  Moderator’s  chair  . . . , “who  united 
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in  himself  more  completely  two  qualities  not  always  found  in  the 
same  man,  extreme  accuracy  and  perfect  courtesy.  I never  saw 
him  fail  in  his  duty  as  a Christian  gentleman.  He  was  a perfect 
model  to  us  all.'  What  he  was  before  the  public  he  was  also  in 
the  more  private  walks  of  life,  and  his  hand  and  purse  were 
ever  open  to  the  poor." 

Mr.  Fraser's  diary  gives  us  many  details  of  his  experiences 
from  the  time  of  his  ordination  in  Pictou  until  he  was  settled  at 
Bond  Head  a year  later.  The  original  copy  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Robinson  of  Toronto  who  is  Dr.  Fraser’s  daughter. 
The  Department  of  Church  History  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  given  permission  to  obtain  a photostat  copy  of  the  manu- 
script, from  which  the  edition  has  been  mainly  prepared.  Mrs. 
Robinson  has  also  graciously  permitted  a direct  examination  of 
the  manuscript  by  the  present  writer,  and  has  supplied  valuable 
information  on  certain  details.  Without  her  cordial  co-operation 
the  work  would  have  been  impossible. 

On  procuring  a copy  of  the  manuscript  the  Department  of 
Church  History  decided  to  publish  it  and  I was  asked  to  prepare 
an  edition  with  an  introductory  essay  on  Presbyterianism  in 
Western  Ontario.  Professor  Fred  Landon  on  behalf  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Historical  Society  agreed  to  publish  it.  I am 
indebted  to  Professor  Landon  also  for  many  valuable  suggestions 
on  the  material  of  the  essay.  The  work  has  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  John  T.  McNeill  who  has  given  guidance 
at  many  points. 

The  diary  is  clear  cut  and  concise  and  requires  no  explana- 
tion. The  young  missionary  is  revealed  as  a genuinely  religious 
man,  of  mature  and  decided  opinions,  keen  observation  and  dry 
humor.  Though  born  and  educated  in  Nova  Scotia  he  is  in  all 
respects  save  one  true  to  the  Scottish  Secessionist  type.  The 
exception  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  shares  the  temperance  views  of 
the  American  ministers,  both  Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  who 
were  at  that  time  promoting  temperance  societies  in  the  country. 
He  is  equally  antipathetic  toward  Methodist  religious  enthusiasm 
and  Kirk  Erastianism.  His  is  the  stern,  self-denying  voluntaryism 
of  the  Seceder,  for  whom  to  accept  state  support  of  religion  is  an 
unthinkable  violation  of  principle.  Though  of  Highland  descent 
and  Gaelic-speaking,  he  passes  severe  judgments  on  those  High- 
landers who  would  leave  the  obligation  of  church  maintenance 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  government.  Apart  from  these  features 
the  diary  is  of  value  as  a record  of  religious  and  social  conditions 
in  the  period  of  settlement  in  Western  Ontario.  The  human 
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interest  factor  in  it  is  notable.  Mr.  Fraser  had  something  of  a 
literary  gift  of  characterization,  and  his  descriptions  of  persons 
are  always  vivid.  Although  some  paragraphs  of  the  document 
are  colorless  records  of  the  daily  round,  even  these  have  their 
own  impressiveness  and,  as  history,  their  distinct  value. 

Numerous  books  on  subjects  connected  with  Canadian 
Church  History  recently  added  to  the  Libraries  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  have  been  of  great  service.  Materials  in  the  Library 
of  Knox  College  and  the  records  in  the  Archives  of  the  former 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  (now  in  the  custody  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Fraser,  Provincial  Archivist,  Toronto)  have  brought 
to  light  much  material  regarding  the  early  Presbyterian  Ministers 
of  Western  Ontario.  Other  libraries  consulted  have  been  those 
of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
Toronto  Public  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  For  courteous  assistance  accorded  by  the 
librarians  and  their  staffs  in  these  institutions  I wish  to  record 
my  thanks. 

Harry  E.  Parker. 
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Chapter  I. 


SETTLEMENT  AND  RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  early  Presbyterianism  in 
Western  Ontario  three  distinct  aspects  of  the  history  are  here 
treated.  In  the  first  place  attenion  is  directed  to  the  general  social, 
political  and  educational  developments  in  Ontario  in  this  period; 
then  the  various  religious  bodies  of  Western  Ontario  with  which 
Presbyterianism  was  in  contact,  are  considered.  Finally  the  main 
trends  of  Presbyterian  history  in  Canada  are  examined,  especially 
to  the  year  1845,  which  date  is  to  conclude  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  present  study. 

/.  Western  Ontario  in  the  Forties 

In  1845  Western  Ontario  was  still  a backwoods  country. 
There  were  a few  towns  scattered  here  and  there  but  these  towns 
consisted  largely  of  shops  or  taverns  to  supply  the  surrounding 
agricultural  districts.  However,  it  would  not  be  long  before  these 
villages  and  towns  would  become  brisk  manufacturing  towns  and 
cities.  Toronto  had  become  an  incorporated  city  in  1834,  but 
Hamilton  was  not  incorporated  until  1846  while  London  became 
a city  in  1855  with  St.  Catharines  following  in  1876.1 

Schools  were  few  and  far  between.  Rev.  R.  Addison  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  had  established  a small  school  at  Newark  in 
1792.  In  1829  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  was  formed  and 
in  1836  Victoria  College  University,  Cobourg,  was  founded  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  Other  schools  followed;  Queen’s  College 
University,  Kingston,  1842;  King’s  College,  Toronto,  1843;  Knox 
College,  Toronto,  1844;  and  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  in  1847. 2 

During  this  period  the  immigration  into  Western  Ontario 
was  rapid.  In  1822  the  total  population  of  British  North  America 
not  including  Newfoundland  was  approximately  900,000.  At  the 
time  of  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841  there  were 
in  the  Canadas  alone  more  than  1,000,000  people.  The  increase 
in  Upper  Canada  was  great.  From  1841  to  1861  the  population 
of  Upper  Canada  doubled  and  by  1861  there  were  1,396,000 
inhabitants  in  the  province. 


^udet,  F.  J.  Canadian  Historical  Dates  and  Events.  Ottawa,  1917,  p.  14. 
aIbid.  p.  196. 
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The  population  would  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  if 
the  country  had  been  more  progressive.  The  war  of  1812  had 
been  one  of  the  serious  setbacks,  the  rebellion  of  1837  had  been 
another.  Then  the  power  of  the  Family  Compact* * 3  did  not  foster 
great  movements  such  as  were  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  at  this  period.  Large  groups  of  the  most  desirable  immi- 
grants remained  in  Canada  only  a short  time  and  then  passed  on 
to  the  United  States. 

During  this  period  internal  improvements  were  slowly  gain- 
ing headway.  An  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Welland  Canal  was 
obtained  in  1824  and  November  30th  of  the  same  year  work 
commenced.4  In  1829  the  first  vessels  passed  through  the  canal. 
Roads  were  being  gradually  improved.  Most  of  the  roads  con- 
sisted of  planks  or  poles  covered  with  mud  or  dirt.  The  first 
steam  engine  was  brought  from  England  in  1837,  but  railroads 
developed  slowly  as  compared  with  railroad  development  in  the 
United  States. 

Western  Ontario  also  developed  slowly  in  this  period.  The 
first  settlement  in  this  region  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
This  was  a small  settlement  near  Fort  Niagara  which  had  been 
encouraged  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Butler,  commander  of  the 
Rangers.  In  1781,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  Indian  corn  were 
planted.  By  1782  sixteen  families,  numbering  68  persons,  had 
settled.  These  settlers  had  come  from  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
in  Pennsylvania  and  from  Tryon  County  in  New  York.5 

Soon  after  this  settlement  was  formed  at  Niagara  the  Mohawk 
Indians  made  application  for  land  in  Canada.  These  Indians  with 
their  great  leader,  Joseph  Brant,  had  aided  the  British  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  General  Haldimand,  considering  their 
application,  ordered  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Mississaugas 
in  Western  Ontario.  From  this  purchase  a tract  of  land  six  miles 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  River  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source  was  reserved  for  the  Mohawks.6  Some  of  these  Indians 


“"Family  Compact”  was  the  nickname  given  to  the  group  of  Ultra-Tory 

leaders  who,  allied  not  so  much  by  family  ties  as  by  the  bonds  of 
political,  social  and  religious  sympathies,  held  a monopoly  of  place  and 

power  in  Upper  Canada  from  the  formation  of  the  province  in  1791 
almost  up  to  the  union  with  Lower  Canada  in  1841. 

4Kingsford,  W.  The  History  of  Canada.  London.  1898,  X :245. 

“Casselman,  A.  C.  “The  Niagara  Settlement,”  in  Canada  and  Its  Provinces. 
XVII  :18ff. 

9Smith,  W.  H.  Canada:  Past,  Present  and  Future.  I : 169. 
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had  received  Christian  training  in  their  old  homes.  After  their 
migration  a marked  tendency  to  lapse  into  paganism  asserted 
itself;  but  that  view  of  Carroll  and  others  that  practically  all  of 
them  returned  to  the  pagan  religion  is  not  borne  out  by  recent 
investigation.7 

During  the  period  from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  of  1791  Western  Ontario  received  immigrants 
slowly  as  compared  with  later  years.  The  immigrants  consisted 
chiefly  of  men  from  the  United  States,  who  were  either  seeking 
free  or  cheap  land  or  were  unhappy  living  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  bulk  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  settled  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  or  in  Quebec  and  Eastern  Ontario.  Some 
settled  at  York  but  most  of  the  settlers  along  Yonge  Street  were 
immigrants  of  a later  period  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
Republican  instiutions.8 

In  1792  a group  of  Christian  Indians  from  the  United  States 
moved  into  Canada  and  settled  on  the  Thames  River  some  35 
miles  from  its  mouth.  They  brought  their  missionaries  with  them. 
The  two  leading  missionaries  were  Zeisberger  and  Senseman,  both 
Moravian  brethren.  In  1794  Governor  Simcoe,  who  had  visited 
the  settlement,  sent  McNeff,  the  government  surveyor,  to  Fairfield 
to  mark  off  a township  12  miles  long  and  6 miles  wide,  which 
was  to  be  donated  to  the  mission,  the  deed  being  assigned  in 
trust  to  the  Brethren’s  Society  in  on  don.  Forty  substantial  homes 
were  built  and  others  were  added  as  many  Indians  joined  the 
settlement.9 

From  this  time  until  the  War  of  1812  the  immigration  into 
Western  Ontario  was  mainly  from  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  was  doing  her  utmost  to  curb  the  power  of  Napoleon  and 
thus  all  her  surplus  men  were  used  in  the  army  and  the  navy. 
The  other  countries  of  Europe  were  having  their  own  troubles 
and  although  many  people  would  have  liked  to  leave  Europe,  it 
was  impossible  at  this  time.  During  Simcoe’s  governorship  the 
immigrants  were  carefully  supervised  but  during  the  period  of 
Peter  Russell  lands  were  granted  to  all  applicants.  Thus  many 
people  who  despised  the  British  Government  took  land  in  Western 


7Carroll,  John.  Case  and  His  Contemporaries.  11:410.  See  the  highly 
informing  article  by  M.  L.  Bonham,  “The  Religious  Side  of  Joseph 
Brant,”  in  the  Journal  of  Religion.  IX.  (1929),  398 ff. 

"Casselman,  A.  C.  “Immigration  in  the  Early  Years  of  Upper  Canada,”  in 
Canada  and  Its  Provinces.  XVI I:  44. 

9Schweintz,  E.  D.  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger.  p.  631. 
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Ontario.  These  settlers  made  trouble  for  the  people  in  the  London 
District  in  the  early  part  of  18 12.10 

The  War  of  1812  was  a blessing  in  some  ways.  Many  of 
the  people  who  were  open  sympathizers  with  the  enemy  left  the 
country.  It  was  however  a curse  to  the  people  of  the  Niagara 
District.  Newark  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  retreating 
American  army  and  many  fields  of  grain  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  people  were  ruined  by  the  destruction  of  their  property.11 

After  the  War  of  1812  the  immigrants  were  of  a different 
class  of  people.  Europe  was  at  peace  once  more,  and  Britain 
was  discharging  her  soldiers.  She  had  no  work  for  them  and 
after-war  depression  settled  upon  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Thus  we  find  that  from  this  time  on,  the  majority  of  the  settlers 
were  from  the  British  Isles. 

These  early  settlers  of  Western  Ontario  located  along  the 
Lakes.  There  was  a large  settlement  in  the  Niagara  district  and 
along  Lake  Erie.  The  frontier  of  civilization  was  continuously 
being  pushed  back  from  the  lake  front  as  more  settlers  took  up 
land.  There  were  however  very  few  good  roads  and  the  streets 
of  the  towns  were  in  a terrible  condition.  In  1832  there  were 
stumps  standing  in  the  streets  of  London,12  and  the  road  from 
Toronto  to  Hamilton  was  so  rough  that  passengers  of  the  stage 
coach  were  black  and  blue  from  their  ride  between  these  two 
towns.13 

The  settlers,  especially  those  coming  from  across  the  ocean, 
began  living  in  a new  environment.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  law  and  order  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities  and  by  custom. 
Now  in  the  wilderness  the  settler  was  freed  from  all  these 
restraints.  There  were  few  or  no  churches,  few  or  no  schools,  and 
few  or  no  guardians  of  the  law.  Thus  the  settler  would  naturally 
sink  to  lower  levels  religiously  and  morally. 

Liquor  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  during  this  period,  and 
fighting  was  a natural  consequence  of  this  excessive  drinking. 
‘‘Liquor  flowed  with  special  freedom  during  elections  and  fists 
and  sticks  formed  the  ultimate  argument  in  the  political  con- 
troversies of  the  day.”14  Even  religious  newspapers  in  the  'forties 


10Casselman.  Op.  Cit.  p.  43. 

“Kirby,  W.  Annals  of  Niagara.  1896.  p.  215. 

"Proud foot  Papers.  Edit,  by  Miss  11.  Priddis.  London  and  Middlesex 
Historical  Society  Transactions.  1915.  p.  59. 

“Ibid.  p.  34. 

“Smith,  W.  L.  The  Pioneers  of  Old  Ontario.  1923.  p.  191. 
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carried  advertisements  of  brandy,  whisky  (by  the  barrel)  and 
brewery  properties.15 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement  in 
Western  Ontario  to  1845,  conditions,  although  bad  in  many 
respects,  were  slowly  improving.  Roads  were  being  improved, 
towns  were  springing  up  and  industry  was  moving  in;  churches 
were  being  built  and  temperance  societies  formed.  However,  we 
can  clearly  see  that  Western  Ontario  up  to  the  year  1845  was  still 
a backwoods  country. 

2.  Various  Religious  Bodies 

The  earliest  religious  leader  to  work  among  the  settlers  of 
Western  Ontario  w;as  Major  Neal.  In  1786  he  crossed  from  the 
United  States  to  take  possession  of  lands  granted  to  him  as  a 
British  officer.  He  was  a Methodist  local  preacher  and  he  visited 
the  scattered  homes  of  the  settlers  exhorting  them  to  be  true 
followers  of  Christ.16 

We  have  noticed  how  the  Moravian  missionaries  with  their 
Indians  moved  into  the  country  in  1792.  The  Moravians  were 
not  satisfied  with  preaching  to  the  Indians  but  they  did  extensive 
work  among  the  settlers.  One  of  these  missionaries,  Mr.  Sense- 
man,  gained  such  a name  for  himself  in  later  years  that  he  was 
almost  unanimously  selected  as  a candidate  for  the  Upper  Canada 
Assembly.  He  declined  the  position  as  irreconcilable  with  his 
missionary  duties.17 

The  Quakers  settled  in  the  Niagara  District  in  1793.  Regular 
monthly  meetings  did  not  begin,  however,  until  1799,  when  the 
Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  allowed  the  establishment  of  regular 
monthly  meetings  at  Pelham.  Before  1820  there  were  13  monthly 
meetings  in  the  whole  of  Ontario.18 

The  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  enter  Western  Ontario  was 
the  Rev.  Jabez  Collver.  He  had  been  ordained  in  the  United 
States  and  had  come  to  Canada  in  1793.  Settling  on  a large  tract 
of  land  in  Norfolk  County  he  immediately  organized  a congrega- 
tion. This  congregation  was  necessarily  small,  consisting  of  a 
few  settlers.  Mr.  Collver  was  not  connected  with  any  presbytery 
and  for  years  he  did  not  see  another  Presbyterian  minister.19 


“McNeill,  J.  T.  “Religious  and  Moral  Conditions  Among  Canadian 
Pioneers."  Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History.  VIII. 
(1928).  81. 

“Sanderson,  J.  E.  The  First  Century  of  Methodism  in  Canada,  p.  24  IT. 
“Schweintz,  E.  D.  The  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger.  p.  631. 
“Dorland,  A.  G.  A History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Canada,  p.  63,  67. 
“Gregg,  W.  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  p.  182. 
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In  1792  Rev.  R.  Addison  of  the  Anglican  Church  took  up 
his  residence  at  Niagara.  He  had  been  sent  to  Canada  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.20  In 
1820  he  was  given  an  assistant,  Rev.  Thomas  Green,  who  taught 
the  Niagara  Grammar  School.  Previous  to  this  time,  Rev.  j. 
Stuart,  who  later  became  the  minister  of  the  Anglican  Church  at 
Kingston,  visited  Niagara  and  preached  one  Sunday  to  the  soldiers 
and  the  settlers  (June,  1784). 21 

In  1816  Mr.  Leeming,  an  Anglican  Minister,  was  sent  to 
Western  Ontario.  He  settled  at  Ancaster  and  received  a salary 
from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  In  the  following  year  Rev.  William  Sampson  became  rector 
of  Grimsby.22 

The  next  Anglican  minister  in  Western  Ontario  was  Mr. 
Evans,  who  arrived  at  Long  Point  in  1824.  There  had  been  no 
Anglican  minister  west  of  Niagara  until  1805,  when  Mr.  Addison 
visited  Long  Point  and  baptized  some  children.  The  Anglican 
Church  was  not  however  an  aggressively  missionary  church  at 
this  period.  Waiting  in  vain  for  the  settlement  of  the  clergy 
reserve  question  in  her  favour  was  not  conducive  to  missionary 
effort.  She  was  confined  to  the  larger  centers  or  to  places  where 
zealous  churchmen  gave  the  land  to  build  or  endow  a church. 
In  the  Talbot,  London  and  Western  Districts  there  were  in  the 
forties  some  19  Anglican  ministers  including  three  travelling 
missionaries.24 

In  1794  a Methodist  circuit  was  formed  at  Niagara.  Rev. 
Darius  Dunham,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Canadian 
work,  organized  this  circuit  and  reported  to  the  conference  of 
1795  a total  of  64  members.25  By  the  year  1800  the  Niagara 
Circuit  had  204  members.26  The  circuit  riders  in  charge  of  the 


^Carnochan,  Janet.  “Early  Records  of  St.  Mark’s  and  St.  Andrew’s." 
Ontario  Historical  Society  Publications.  Ill:  7. 

a5Tucker,  L.  S.  “The  Anglican  Church  and  Its  Missions.”  In  Canada  and 
Its  Provinces.  XI:221  ff. 

“Robinson,  H.  H.  “Introduction  to  the  Register  of  Baptisms."  Ontario 
Historical  Society  Papers.  1904.  p.  91. 

^Tasker,  L.  H.  “The  United  Empire  Loyalist  Settlement  at  Long  Point." 

Ontario  Historical  Society  Papers.  11:61 
MErmatinger,  C.  O.  The  Talbot  Regime,  p.  274. 

“ Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

p.  61. 

“ Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
p.  93. 
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Niagara  preaching  fields  were  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
as  were  most  of  the  members.  By  the  year  1831  there  were  20 
circuit  riders  preaching  in  Western  Ontario.27 

The  Baptists  were  also  early  settlers  in  this  district.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  Beamsville  Church  in  the  Niagara  District  was 
organized  in  1775  but  no  reliable  records  can  be  found  until 
1796.  At  that  date  the  church  was  well  organized.  The  next 
Baptist  Church  was  the  Charlotteville  Church,  now  Vittoria, 
organized  in  1804,  while  Townsend  church  was  organized  the 
same  year.  The  members  of  these  churches  were  American.  They 
had  a real  missionary  spirit  and  sent  ministers  and  evangelists 
through  all  the  Lake  Erie  district  west  and  north,  as  far  as 
Aylmer  and  London.28 

In  1800  a few  families  of  Mennonites  moved  into  Western 
Ontario.  They  located  on  the  Grand  River  in  the  County  of 
Waterloo.  In  1802  several  families  had  settled  here.  They  bought 
60,000  acres  of  land  and  it  was  divided  into  lots  of  448  acres 
each.  The  Mennonites  came  from  the  United  States,  driving  their 
live  stock  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania.29 

The  German  Tunkers  did  not  arrive  in  Western  Ontario 
until  1824.  Noffziger,  their  agent,  arrived  in  Wilmot  Township 
in  1822  and  found  it  a suitable  place  for  settlement.  After  he 
was  fully  satisfied  concerning  the  offers  made  by  the  Government 
he  returned  to  Germany  and  German  settlers  of  the  Tunker  type 
began  to  enter  Western  Ontario.30 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  made  very  little  headway  at 
first  in  Western  Ontario.  There  was  a priest  in  the  Township  of 
Sandwich  as  early  as  1803.  Then  in  1812  Father  Campion  took 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Niagara.  In  1827  when  Bishop 
Alexander  MacDonell  began  the  visitation  of  his  diocese  he  found 
many  Roman  Catholics  scattered  in  the  townships  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  directed  Father  Campion  to  visit  St.  Thomas  and 
London  twice  a year.  In  the  same  year  the  Canadian  Company 
granted  the  bishop  a block  of  land  at  Guelph  for  religious 
buildings.31 


S7Sanderson,  j.  E.  First  Century  of  Methodism  in  Canada.  1908.  p.  259. 
^Fitch,  E.  R.  The  Baptists  of  Canada.  1911.  pp.  102  If. 

^Casselman,  A.  C.  “The  Settlement  of  the  Mennonites  and  the  Tankers.” 
In  Canada  and  Its  Provinces.  XVII : 48. 

&0Ibid.  p.  49. 

aiScott,  H.  A.  “The  Roman  Catholic  Church  East  of  the  Great  Lakes.” 
In  Canada  and  Its  Provinces.  XI:  48. 
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In  1835  a group  of  German  Roman  Catholics  settled  in 
Waterloo  County.  These  industrious  people  soon  sent  to  Ger- 
many the  news  of  their  successes  and  many  of  their  countrymen 
from  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine  provinces  came 
to  Western  Ontario  and  settled  in  Bruce,  Perth  and  Huron 
Counties.32 

In  summing  up  the  religious  forces  and  the  people  of  Western 
Ontario  we  find  that  in  1822  there  were  24,716  people  and  minis- 
tering to  this  group  there  were  3 Presbyterians,  15  Methodists, 
3 Roman  Catholics,  4 Mennonites  and  Tunkers,  3 Episcopalians, 
3 Baptists  and  4 Quakers.  These  were  scattered  in  the  following 
districts.  The  Niagara  District  had  a population  of  8,398  with 
10  preachers,  which  included  1 Mennonite,  2 Presbyterians,  1 
Episcopalian,  5 Methodists  and  1 Quaker.33  The  Western  District 
had  a population  of  2,728  with  5 ministers,  which  included  3 
Roman  Catholics,  1 Episcopalian,  and  1 Methodist.34  The  London 
District  had  7,917  people  with  14  ministers.  These  were  3 Baptists, 
3 Quakers,  6 Methodists,  1 Presbyterian,  and  1 Mennonite.35  The 
Gore  District  had  a total  of  5,673  which  included  6 ministers. 
These  were  3 Methodists,  1 Tunker,  1 Mennonite  and  1 
Episcopalian.36 

The  above  figures  show  us  that  in  Western  Ontario  there 
was  an  average  of  one  minister  of  some  denomination  to  every 
706  people.  Thus  we  see  that  the  people  in  the  scattered  com- 
munities had  little  chance  of  attending  religious  services.  This 
meant  that  organized  religion  was  in  danger  of  dying  out.  In 
the  churchless  communities  the  tendency  to  irreligion  and  general 
retrogression  inevitably  set  in  with  the  first  native  generation  and 
thus  there  was  a great  need  for  missionary  activity  in  this  part 
of  the  country.37 

3.  Main  Trends  of  Presbyterianism  in  Canada 

Presbyterianism  in  Canada  began  with  the  immigration  of 
the  Huguenots  in  the  period  of  Henry  IV.  These  French  Presby- 
terians were  not  numerous  in  Canada  and  were  not  distinguished 
for  their  piety  or  virtue.  They  came  to  Canada  as  colonists  with 


“Ibid.  p.  51. 

83Gourlay,  R.  F.  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada.  1822.  p.  454. 
“Ibid.  p.  298. 

“Ibid.  p.  352. 

“Ibid.  p.  402. 

,7McNeill.  Op.  Cit.  p.  108. 
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the  group  of  French  traders.  Their  chief  motives  were  those  of 
mercantile  advantage.  When  Cardinal  Richelieu  came  to  power 
in  France  the  Huguenots  were  excluded  from  the  colonies.  In  1625 
the  Jesuits  arrived  at  Quebec  and  from  this  time  on  little  is  heard 
of  the  Huguenots  in  what  is  now  Canada. 

In  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  and  Acadia  was 
taken  over  by  Great  Britain.  The  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Prince  Edward  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  French  Roman  Catholics.  They 
refused  to  leave  the  country  or  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  thus 
in  1755  they  were  forcibly  removed  from  Acadia  and  settled  in 
the  old  English  colonies  further  south.  Then  in  order  to  resettle 
Acadia  settlers  were  invited  from  the  old  English  colonies.  These 
colonists  were  assured  that  all  Protestants  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England  should  have  liberty  of  conscience  and  be  free 
to  worship  in  their  own  meeting  houses.  Thus  many  people  from 
the  old  English  colonies  moved  north  and  took  up  land.  At  the 
same  time  a group  of  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
arrived. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  that  can  in 
any  way  resemble  a presbytery  was  held  at  Halifax  in  1700.  It 
so  happened  that  some  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
had  settled  in  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia.  For  sixteen  years  they 
were  without  a minister  who  could  speak  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue.  They  now  desired  to  choose  one  of  their  number  and 
have  him  ordained.  Mr.  B.  R.  Comingoe,  who  had  been  a fisher- 
man, but  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  was  chosen. 
Two  Presbyterian  and  two  Congregational  ministers  agreed  to 
unite  in  ordaining  him.  Thus  in  1770  the  first  Presbytery  in 
Canada  was  held  and  B.  R.  Comingoe  was  ordained.38 

In  1786  the  Burgher  Presbytery  of  Truro  was  organized39. 
At  its  formation  there  were  5 ministers  and  2 elders.  The  next 
presbytery  to  be  organized  was  the  Presbytery  of  Pictou  which 
was  constituted  in  1795.  This  was  formed  by  three  Anti-Burgher 
ministers.  A few  years  afterwards  proposals  were  made  by  the 


“Balfour,  R.  G.  Presbyterianism  in  the  Colonies,  p.  13. 

s9In  1733  the  Associate  Presbytery  in  Scotland  was  formed  by  a group  of 
Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  seceded  from  the  national  church  of 
Scotland.  This  Presbytery  grow  into  a Synod,  but  in  the  year  1747  a 
division  took  place  over  the  question  of  the  Burgher’s  Oath.  One 
party  was  known  as  the  Burgher  Synod  and  the  other  as  the  Anti- 
Burgher  Synod.  In  1820  the  division  was  healed  and  the  “United 
Secession  Church”  formed. 
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Truro  Presbytery  that  each  should  recognize  the  other  as  a court 
of  Christ;  that,  without  judicial  interference,  they  might  consult 
one  another  on  matters  of  momentous  and  general  concern;  and 
that  ministers  and  private  Christians  belonging  to  the  two  Pres- 
byteries might  hold  occasional  communion  with  each  other.  The 
Anti-Burghers  were  opposed  to  any  sort  of  union.  However,  as 
the  years  went  by  and  their  numbers  grew  there  was  a friendlier 
feeling  established.  Thus  in  1817  a union  was  brought  into  effect 
which  united  the  Presbyteries  of  Truro  and  Pictou  and  a few 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.40  This  united  body,  which 
called  itself  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  divided 
into  three  presbyteries,  of  Truro,  Pictou,  and  Halifax. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Synod  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  opening  of  an  Academy  in  Nova  Scotia.  Thus  towards  the 
close  of  1817  Pictou  Academy  was  opened  with  23  students.  Dr. 
Thomas  McCulloch  was  the  chief  teacher,  and  taught  logic,  moral 
and  natural  philosophy,  Hebrew  and  theology.  Instruction  in 
mathematics  and  classics  was  given  by  Rev.  John  McKinlay.  The 
Academy  received  some  funds  from  the  Government,  but  Lord 
Dalhousie  refused  to  give  it  the  status  of  a college  and  the  power 
to  grant  degrees.  He  wished  Pictou  to  remain  an  Academy  and 
that  a college  should  be  established  at  Halifax,  fashioned  after  the 
Scottish  plan,  to  give  secular  instruction  to  students  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Thus  by  1831  Pictou  Academy  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin 
for  lack  of  funds.  In  1838  Dr.  McCulloch  accepted  the  presidency 
of  Dalhousie  College  and  in  1842  the  Academy  was  closed.41 

This  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia 
continued  to  make  steady  progress.  In  1817  there  were  19 
ministers  on  the  roll  and  in  1845  the  number  was  29  ministers 
with  5,000  communicants.  In  1860  the  number  of  ministers  had 
increased  to  42.  In  this  year  the  synod  united  with  the  Free 
Church  Synod,  forming  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  of  British  North  America.42 

In  1825  the  society  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  generally 
known  as  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  was  formed  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  This  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  “promoting 
the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  Scottish  settlers  in  British 


"Gregg,  William.  Short  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

p.  16.  (This  work  will  he  hereafter  referred  to  as  Gregg,  Short  History.) 
41Two  graduates  of  this  Academy,  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie  and  Rev. 
William  Fraser,  whose  Diary  of  this  period  appears  below,  came  to 
Western  Ontario  in  1834. 

"Gregg.  Short  History,  p.  82. 
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North  America/’  One  rule  of  the  society  was:  “No  minister  shall 
be  sent  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  society  who  has  not  been 
licensed  or  ordained  by  one  of  the  presbyteries  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  no  teacher  or  catechist  who  is  not  a communicant 
with  the  Established  Church.”  This  society  sent  many  ministers 
to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  the  Canadas.  In  Nova  Scotia 
the  number  of  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1833  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  was  formed  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  synod  increased  in 
numbers  until  1844.  In  this  year  the  synod,  sympathizing  with 
the  group  of  ministers  in  Scotland  which  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Established  Church  and  formed  the  Free  Church,  adopted  a 
resolution  repudiating  all  connection  with  the  Established  Church 
and  assumed  the  name  of  “The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  adhering 
to  the  Westminster  Standards.”  This  synod  which  was  termed 
the  “Free  Synod”  united  with  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia  (Secession)  in  1860.  This  united  group 
continued  until  it  was  joined  in  1866  by  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Brunswick.  In  this  form  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  continued  until  the  general  union  of  1875. 

When  the  resolution  was  taken  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Synod  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1844  regarding  the  Free  Church,  four 
ministers  dissented  from  the  resolution  and  withdrew  from  the 
synod.  Two  of  these  men  returned  to  Scotland,  and  no  Church 
of  Scotland  Synod  was  again  organized  in  Nova  Scotia  until  1854, 
when  a synod  was  formed  having  on  its  roll  ten  ministers.  This 
synod  was  called  “The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.” 

In  New  Brunswick  a presbytery  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  been  organized  in  1833.  In  1835  the 
presbytery  constituted  itself  into  a synod,  divided  into  two  pres- 
byteries of  St.  John  and  Miramichi.  In  New  Brunswick  the  split 
in  the  synod  in  1844  was  very  different  from  the  split  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  Synod.  The  New  Brunswick  Synod  retained  its  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  while  three  members  withdrew  to 
form  “The  Synod  of  New  Brunswick  (Free  Synod)  adhering  to 
the  Westminster  Confession.”  Both  synods  grew  slowly.  In  1866 
the  Free  Synod  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  and  in  1868  the  Synod  in  Connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  joined  the  Nova  Scotia  Synod  in  Connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Thus  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  there  were  only  two  synods 
after  1868,  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower 
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Provinces  which  had  been  formed  of  the  Seceders  and  the  Free 
Churchmen  and  the  Synod  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  which  con- 
sisted of  Church  of  Scotland  ministers.43 

In  the  Canadas  a Presbyterian  congregation  was  organized 
soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.  The  Rev.  George  Henry 
was  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  became  minister  of 
this  congregation  of  Quebec  in  the  year  1765.  Rev.  Alexander 
Spark  was  Mr.  Henry's  successor  and  in  addition  to  his  clerical 
duties,  undertook,  “the  instruction  in  classical  and  mathematical 
learning  of  a small  number  of  pupils."  He  was  given  50  pounds 
Government  allowance  for  his  pastoral  work  and  he  added  to  this 
amount  what  he  made  teaching  and  what  he  received  from  his 
congregation.44 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  very  few 
Presbyterians  west  of  Quebec,  but  in  1783  quite  a number  of 
Presbyterians  from  the  United  States  settled  at  Montreal.  From 
this  time  onward  Presbyterian  congregations  were  organized 
throughout  the  west  as  soon  as  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  found  places  to  settle. 

In  1786  Rev.  John  Bethune,  a Chaplain  of  the  British  Army, 
settled  at  Montreal  and  organized  a Presbyterian  congregation. 
He  remained  in  Montreal  little  more  than  a year  and  then  moved 
to  the  County  of  Glengarry  which  was  largely  settled  by  United 
Empire  Loyalists.  In  1790  Rev.  John  Young  became  minister  of 
the  Montreal  Congregation.  Mr.  Young  had  been  licensed  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  Thus,  when  he  settled  at  Montreal  he  joined  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany  when  it  was  formed  in  1790.  In  1793  this  congregation 
and  minister  withdrew  from  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  to  form 
the  short-lived  Presbytery  of  Montreal.  This  presbytery  was  the 
first  formed  in  the  Canadas  and  consisted  of  the  three  congrega- 
tions of  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Glengarry.45 


“The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanters)  had  also  an  active 
part  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Rev.  Alexander  Clarke  came  to  New 
Brunswick  in  1827  and  in  1831  Rev.  William  Sommerville  arrived.  On 
April  25th,  1832,  these  two  ministers  with  two  elders  constituted  them- 
selves into  a presbytery.  A few  new  men  arrived  and  the  presbytery 
was  split  in  two,  one  part  adhering  strictly  to  the  conventing  principles 
of  which  Mr.  Sommerville  was  leader  and  the  other  group  under  Mr. 
Clarke  holding  less  strongly  to  the  covenanting  principles.  Both  these 
presbyteries  at  a later  period  joined  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  the  United  States. 

“Gregg,  William.  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  p.  146. 
(This  work  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  Gregg,  History.) 
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In  1792  the  Montreal  congregation  erected  the  church  after- 
wards known  as  St.  Gabriel  Street  Church.  Previous  to  this  time 
the  congregation  was  accommodated  in  a Roman  Catholic  church 
belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Recollets,  for  the  use  of  which  the 
Recollet  Fathers  politely  refused  any  remuneration,  but  it  is 
recorded  that  they  were  induced  to  accept  a present  of  two  hogs- 
heads of  Spanish  wine  and  a box  of  candles  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  good  offices,  and  that  they  were  thankful  for  the  same.46 

The  next  regular  minister  at  Montreal  was  Rev.  James 
Somerville  who  had  studied  in  Glasgow  and  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  Relief  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  In  1803  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Montreal  church  by  Mr.  Bethune  and  Mr.  Spark. 
His  call  to  the  church,  however,  was  not  unanimous  and  the 
minority  withdrew  and  formed  a new  congregation.  This  new 
group  called  Rev.  Robert  Easton  as  its  pastor.  Mr.  Easton  was 
connected  with  the  Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland.  In  1807  a building 
was  erected  and  this  new  congregations  declared  itself  ‘'in  con- 
nection with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  in  Scotland,  commonly 
called  the  Burgher  Secession.”47 

In  1822  when  Mr.  Easton  resigned  the  congregation  voted 
to  procure  a minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  “and 
none  else”.  The  minority  who  were  dissatisfied  with  this  vote 
broke  away  and  formed  with  some  American  Methodists  the 
“American  Presbyterian  Congregation”  and  procured  ministers 
from  the  United  States.48 

At  the  far  eastern  end  of  Upper  Canada  we  have  noticed  that 
Rev.  John  Bethune  was  holding  services  among  the  settlers  in 
the  Glengarry  Settlement.  In  1795  Rev.  John  L.  Broefle  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  visited  the  eastern 
section  of  Upper  Canada  and  preached  to  the  people.  He  settled 
in  Osnabruck  and  preached  in  the  counties  of  Glengarry,  Dundas 
and  Stormont.  Here  he  preached  to  the  German  and  English 
settlers.  Rev.  Broefle  remained  on  this  field  until  he  died  in  181 5.49 

The  next  missionary  to  be  sent  was  Rev.  Robert  McDowall 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
sent  to  Canada  in  1798  and  visited  the  districts  between  York 
(Toronto)  and  Brockville.  In  1800  he  accepted  a call  to  Adolphus- 
town  and  labored  there  until  his  death. 


“Gregg.  Short  History,  p.  19. 

4Gregg.  History,  p.  163. 
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Five  other  missionaries  were  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States.  These  men  did  not  settle 
in  Canada  but  made  missionary  tours,  preaching  to  the  scattered 
settlers.  In  1812  these  missionary  journeys  ceased  and  the  people 
were  again  left  without  religious  services.50  Mr.  McDowall,  who 
remained  at  his  post  at  Adolphustown,  withdrew  from  the  Classis 
of  Albany  in  1818  and  became  a member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
the  Canadas.51 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Mr.  Easton,  who  was  minister 
of  the  second  church  of  Montreal  from  1807  to  1822,  was  a 
member  of  the  Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland.  In  181 1 Rev.  William 
Smart  of  the  Secession  Church  was  sent  out  to  Canada  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  remained  in  Montreal  for  a short 
time  with  Mr.  Easton  and  then  continued  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Elizabethtown. 

During  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  Smart's  congregation  was  scat- 
tered several  times  and  he  was  almost  killed  by  a cannon  ball. 
However,  after  the  war  his  congregation  increased  in  numbers. 
In  1815  the  Government  settled  a large  group  of  soldiers  about 
forty  miles  in  the  rear  of  Elizabethtown  (Brockville).  Mr.  Smart 
visited  this  settlement  but  would  not  consent  to  remain  among 
them.  He  did  however  secure  a friend  of  his,  Rev.  William  Bell, 
from  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Bell  arrived 
in  Canada  in  January,  1817,  and  proceeded  to  Perth  in  June. 

On  board  the  same  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Bell  came  to  America 
was  Rev.  William  Taylor,  who  was  also  a member  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  He  took  charge  of  the  congregations 
of  Osnabruck  and  Williamsburgh  which  had  previously  been  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Broefle  and  Mr.  Bethune,  both  of  whom  died  two 
years  before  his  arrival.  Mr.  Taylor  remained  in  the  Canadas 
until  1819  and  then  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  and  settled  in  the 
United  States. 

Previous  to  1817  there  had  been  various  meetings  of  the 
different  ministers  to  ordain  men  for  consultation,  but  no  perma- 
nently organized  presbytery.  However,  in  1817  Messrs.  Easton, 
Bell  and  Taylor  of  the  Secession  Church  made  an  application  to 
the  Associate  Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland  for  authority  to  organize 
a presbytery.  Authority  was  given  by  the  synod  in  1818.52 


60Corwin,  E.  T.  History  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  p.  194. 

81An  account  of  the  early  settlement  in  the  Niagara  District  will  be  given 
in  Chapter  II. 

”Gregg.  Short  History,  p.  23. 
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Before  receiving  this  information  from  Scotland  it  was 
thought  best  to  form  a presbytery  which  would  be  independent  of 
any  of  the  Scottish  churches.  This  presbytery  could  be  joined  by 
all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  regardless  of  what  branch  of  the 
church  they  were  members  of  in  Scotland.  Thus  in  January,  1818, 
Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Easton  and  Mr.  Taylor  met  at  Cornwall  to  ordain 
a Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  and  decided  to  meet  in  Montreal  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  Invitations  were  sent  out  to  all  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Canada  and  in  July  the  “Presbytery  of  the  Canadas’' 
was  formed,  independent  of  any  of  the  Scottish  churches.53 

A few  weeks  after  this  meeting  Rev.  A.  Henderson  arrived 
from  Scotland  and  brought  from  the  Burgher  Synod  the  authority 
to  form  a presbytery.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  presbytery 
already  formed  and  would  not  join  it  because  it  was  formed 
without  the  authority  of  the  Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland. 

This  “Presbytery  of  the  Canadas,”  when  formed,  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Easton,  Smart,  Bell,  Taylor  and  Johnson.  None  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  no  minister  west  of 
Brockville  attended.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  did 
not  believe  in  such  an  irregular  organization  and  the  ministers 
west  of  Brockville  lived  too  far  away  to  attend.54 

In  1820  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  membership 
of  the  presbytery  and  so  it  was  thought  advisable  to  organize 
a synod  with  three  presbyteries.  This  was  necessary  because  the 
distance  of  travel  was  very  great  and  the  roads  bad.  However, 
the  attendance  at  the  various  meetings  was  so  small  that  in  1825 
the  synod  was  practically  abandoned.  The  presbytery  in  Lower 
Canada  retained  its  organization  and  the  members  in  Upper 
Canada  reorganized  and  in  1831  the  United  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada  was  formed.55 

In  Upper  Canada  at  this  time  the  settlers  were  arriving  in 
great  numbers  and  there  was  no  religious  instruction.  Thus  the 
Upper  Canada  group  sent  an  appeal  to  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  for  ministerial  help.  The  Synod  then  prepared  to  train 
men  in  Canada,  and  tried  to  secure  a chair  of  Divinity  in  King’s 
College,  but  without  success.  All  other  methods  failing,  several 
men  were  trained  by  individual  ministers  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  presbytery. 


S3Balfour,  op.  cit.  p.  20. 

MGregg.  History,  p.  207. 
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In  1791  when  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  were  crested 
there  was  a clause  in  the  act  stating  that  one-seventh  of  all  the 
unoccupied  land  of  Upper  Canada  was  to  go  to  the  support  of 
a Protestant  ministry.  The  Church  of  England’s  interpretation 
of  the  word  “Protestant”  was  “Anglican”.  The  leaders  in  the 
Government  were  Anglicans  and  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  hold  the  land  for  the  Church  of  England.  However,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Scottish  Established  Church  had  claims  also,  and  in 
1826  a grant  of  $3,750  was  made  by  the  Government  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  five  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada. 
The  Presbytery  of  Upper  Canada  appealed  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  funds  to  be  distributed  among  them,  but  in  1830  a 
reply  was  made  that  if  all  the  Presbyterians  of  Upper  Canada 
would  unite,  the  Government  would  give  an  allowance  to  each 
minister. 

In  1831  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
met  in  Upper  Canada  and  organized  a “Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.”  In  this  way 
they  were  able  to  receive  funds  from  the  Government,  but  no 
reference  was  made  to  the  United  Presbytery  which  had  been 
organized  independent  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.56 

Thus  in  1831  there  were  two  Synods  in  Upper  Canada:  One 
“In  Connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland”  and  one  independent 
synod.  The  United  Synod  now  appealed  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment for  aid  and  in  1833  a sum  of  700  pounds  was  granted. 

Between  1831  and  1840  there  was  much  talk  among  the  various 
ministers  with  regard  to  uniting  the  two  synods  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  Synod  felt  itself  to  be  much  superior  to 
the  United  Synod;  first,  because  it  was  connected  with  the  largest 
body  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and,  secondly,  because  its 
members  were  increasing  much  faster  than  the  members  of  the 
United  Synod.  Thus  when  proposals  of  union  came  up  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Synod  wanted  the  ministers  of  the  United  Synod  to 
present  certificates  of  good  and  regular  standing  in  order  to 
become  members  of  the  synod,  whereas  the  Scottish  ministers 
were  not  required  to  go  through  this  formality.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  to  be  a union  but  an  infiltration  of  the  ministers  from  the 
United  Synod  into  the  Church  of  Scotland  Synod.  However,  by 
the  year  1840  a more  amicable  agreement  was  reached  and  the 
two  synods  united  in  July  of  that  year.  At  the  time  of  the  union 
the  United  Synod  had  17  members  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 


“Gregg.  Short  History,  p.  50. 
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had  60  members.  The  name  of  the  new  Synod  was  "The  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  Connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland." 

This  Synod  continued  to  prosper  until  1844  when  23  ministers 
with  drew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod  and  formed  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  However,  the  synod  still  had 
fifty-four  ministers  on  the  roll  in  1845.  From  this  period  until 
1875  the  synod  expanded  more  slowly  because  of  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  (1840).  In  1875  it  joined 
with  three  other  Presbyterian  synods  in  Canada  to  form  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

In  1844  the  ministers  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Synod  in 
Connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  formed  the  Free  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada.  This  synod  prospered  and  in  1861  had 
a total  of  158  ministers  with  charges  and  five  ordained  ministers 
without  charges.  In  1861  this  synod  united  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada  to  form  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  church  continued  until  1875  when  it  united  with 
three  other  Presbyterian  synods  in  Canada.57 

Thus  we  have  rapidly  traced  the  development  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada.  Dr.  John  T.  McNeill’s  chart573  given 
below  will,  at  a glance,  give  a clear  idea  of  the  general  union  of 
1875.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  more  detailed  problem  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Western  Ontario. 


"Gregg.  Short  History,  p.  129. 

*r* *The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  1875-1925.  p.  32. 
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Chapter  II. 


PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  WESTERN  ONTARIO 


There  were  five  distinct  groups  of  Presbyterians  in  Western 
Ontario  in  the  forties.  The  group  of  Presbyterian  ministers  which 
made  up  the  Niagara  Presbytery  were  Americans  although  most 
of  them  were  of  Scotch  descent;  the  ministers  of  the  Stamford 
Presbytery  were  Americans  who  belonged  to  the  Associate  Church 
of  the  United  States;  while  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  were 
distinctly  a Scottish  group.  The  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada 
consisted  of  Canadians  who  had  been  ordained  in  Canada,  some 
members  of  the  Scotch  secessionist  churches  and  men  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  The  fifth  group  to  be  studied 
will  be  the  Secessionist  ministers  who  formed  the  Missionary 
Synod.  This  group  of  men  made  such  a great  contribution  to  the 
early  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Western  Ontario  that  a 
separate  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  their  problems. 

7.  Early  Presbyterian  Ministers 

The  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  Western  Ontario  was  Rev. 
Jabez  Collver.  He  had  been  educated  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
began  his  ministry,  and  where  he  worked  for  a number  of  years. 
He  was  not  a well  educated  man  but  a devoted  Christian.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1793,  and  settled  in  the  County  of  Norfolk 
on  a tract  of  land  of  a thousand  acres  granted  to  him  by  the 
Government.  He  immediately  organized  a congregation  which 
was  Presbyterian  in  form,  with  two  elders.  This  congregation  was 
free  from  any  presbyterial  supervision  because  there  was  no 
presbytery  to  which  it  could  conveniently  become  connected.  Mr. 
Collver  died  in  1818.  He  labored  alone  for  many  years,  rarely 
seeing  another  minister.1 

The  next  Presbyterian  minister  to  come  to  Western  Ontario 
was  Rev.  John  Dunn.  He  arrived  at  Newark  (Niagara)  in  1794. 
Here  quite  a town  had  been  established.  Rev.  R.  Addison  of  the 
Anglican  Church  had  arrived  here  in  1790  and  formed  a congre- 
gation. He  was  paid  200  pounds  yearly  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  so  he  needed  very  little  support 
from  his  congregation.  The  Presbyterians  of  this  town  decided  to 


Tiregg,  William.  History,  p.  182. 
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form  a congregation  and  hire  Mr.  Dunn.* 2  They  agreed  to  pay 
him  a total  of  300  pounds  for  three  years  beginning  June  30,  1794. 

Mr.  Dunn  seems  to  have  been  a licentiate  of  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  for  some  time 
minister  of  a congregation  in  Albany  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
When  he  came  to  Ontario  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  two  con- 
gregations, the  one  at  Niagara  and  the  other  at  Stamford.3  In 
Stamford  a congregation  had  been  organized  as  early  as  1785  and 
a church  had  been  erected  in  1791. 4 Mr.  Dunn  only  preached  at 
Niagara  and  Stamford  for  two  years  when  he  abruptly  relin- 
quished his  duties,  confessing,  it  is  said,  that  he  could  no  longer 
preach  doctrines  that  he  himself  did  not  believe.  He  entered 
business  but  in  1803  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing  foundered 
in  Lake  Ontario  and  all  on  board  perished.5 

In  1802  Rev.  John  Young  took  charge  of  the  appointments 
at  Niagara  and  Stamford.  Mr.  Young  had  been  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  1786  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  He  became 
pastor  of  a congregation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady  in 
1787.  In  1790  he  visited  Montreal  but  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  1791  he  visited  Montreal  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation.  The  church  gave  him 
a call  and  petitioned  to  be  taken  into  connection  with  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Albany.  Thus  Mr.  Young  became  pastor  of  the 
Montreal  Church  until  1802,  when  he  came  to  Niagara.6 

Mr.  Young  remained  only  a few  months  at  Niagara.  During 
this  period  he  preached  to  the  congregations  at  Niagara  and 


*In  the  record  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  we  find  the  following  account:  “A 
number  of  people  met  this  day  at  Hind’s  Hotel  and  resolved  that  as 
religion  is  the  foundation  of  all  societies,  and  which  cannot  be  so 
strictly  adhered  to  without  having  a place  dedicated  solely  to  divine 
purposes,  that  a Presbyterian  Church  should  be  erected  in  the  Town 
of  Newark  and  that  subscriptions  for  that  purpose  be  immediately  set 

on  foot  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  a clergyman  of  the  same  per- 
suasion.” Carnochan,  Janet,  “Two  Frontier  Churches,”  Niagara  His- 
torical Society  Publications  for  1911,  p.  26. 

3Gregg.  History,  p.  183. 

4Gourlay,  Robert  F.  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  II,  416.  We 
find  here  a letter  from  John  Garner,  the  collector  for  Stamford  in 
1820.  He  says  that  Stamford  has  one  Presbyterian  Church  built  in 
1791  by  subscription;  another  built  by  subscription  in  1795  for  the 
use  of  all.  The  latter  one  was  destroyed  in  the  War  of  1812. 

“Croil,  James.  Historical  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Church  of  Canada 
in  Connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1866,  p.  10. 

*Gregg.  History,  p.  157. 
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Stamford,  as  well  as  teaching  school  at  Niagara.  He  left  Niagara 
for  Nova  Scotia  where  he  died.7 

Rev.  John  Burns  became  the  next  minister  of  Niagara  and 
Stamford.  He  was  a minister  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,8 
and  came  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  United  States,  spending  some 
time  at  Pittsburg  with  friends.  Thus  he  arrived  in  Western 
Ontario  in  1804,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Stamford.  Mr.  Burns 
supplied  both  Stamford  and  Niagara  but  in  1806  he  moved  to 
Niagara  where  he  taught  the  grammar  school.  Thus  he  was  only 
able  to  preach  every  third  or  fourth  Sunday  at  Niagara  and 
Stamford.  In  1806  efforts  were  made  by  the  Niagara  congrega- 
tion to  secure  a minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
and  they  communicated  with  Rev.  James  McLean  of  Glasgow, 
agreeing  to  pay  his  expenses  out  to  this  country.  No  result  came 
of  their  efforts  and  Mr.  Burns  continued  to  labor  among  them.9 

In  1804  the  congregation  had  obtained  from  the  Government 
a grant  of  four  acres  of  land  on  which  a frame  church  with  a lofty 
steeple  was  built.  The  church  was  completed  in  1809  or  1810 
but  was  destroyed  during  the  war  of  1812  by  the  Americans,  who 
gave  as  their  reason  the  loftiness  of  the  tower  which  afforded  the 
British  troops  too  good  a view  of  the  American  camp  and 
fortifications.10 

During  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Niagara  was  laid  in  ashes. 
Only  one  house  was  left  standing.  Mr.  Burns  took  his  family 
to  Stamford  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  the 
American  fort.  Here  he  preached  to  the  garrison  for  six  months 
and  was  then  released.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  two  congre- 
gations again  at  Niagara  and  Stamford.  In  1815  a cheap  meeting 
house  was  erected  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  the  Americans, 
and  in  1818  Mr.  Burns  moved  again  to  Niagara,  where  he  taught 
the  Government  district  school.  During  this  period  he  preached 
occasionally  in  the  township  of  Thorold  at  the  German  meeting 


7ln  one  of  Rev.  R.  Addison’s  letters  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  he  writes,  on  October  1,  1803,  accounting  for  the  numbers 
being  fewer  in  his  church  by,  “the  arrival  of  a Scotch  gentleman,  a 
Dr.  Young  from  Montreal,  by  special  invitation,  1 suppose.  He  is 
said  to  be  a good  preacher,  but  he  has  the  misfortune  of  poverty.  To 
show  the  disposition  of  his  parishioners  he  says  that  they  gave  $500  a 
year  for  three  years,  to  a minister  who  has  since  turned  trader,  and 
he  believes  they  will  give  him  something  more.”  Carnochan,  Janet. 
Two  Frontier  Churches,  p.  28. 

8McKerrow,  John.  History  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Secession  and 
United  Church,  p.  106. 

“Carnochan,  Janet,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

wGregg.  History,  p.  184. 
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house.  However,  in  1821  Mr.  Burns  was  only  receiving  five 
pounds  a year  for  his  preaching.  Trade  moved  from  the  town  of 
Niagara  and  it  ceased  to  grow.11 

The  most  influential  Presbyterian  minister  of  this  period  was 
Rev.  Daniel  Ward  Eastman.  Mr.  Eastman  was  born  in  Goshen 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  At  the  age  of  14  he  became 
a communicant  of  the  church  and  felt  that  he  must  preach.  He 
studied  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Goshen  and  at  the  North  Salem 
Seminary.  In  1801  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Morris 
County  Associated  Presbytery.”12  This  was  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Revival  which  spread  throughout  the  United  States,13  and 
Mr.  Eastman  was  of  the  revivalistic  type. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
missionaries  were  increasing  rapidly  in  the  Northwestern  part  of 
New  York  and  Northern  Ohio.  The  plan  of  union  was  arranged 
in  1801, 14  and  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  were 
co-operating  in  all  their  missionary  endeavours.  Revivals  were 
being  held  all  through  this  district  and  it  was  natural  that 
missionaries  should  think  of  entering  Canada. 

Mr.  Eastman,  as  soon  as  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  started 
for  Western  Ontario  and  in  July,  1801,  he  preached  for  the  first 
time  in  Canada  at  Beaver  Dams,  near  St.  Catharines.  He  then 
visited  Stamford,  where  a Presbyterian  congregation  had  been 
formed  and  a church  built.  He  remained  at  Stamford  for  about 
a year  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States  for  ordination.  He 
was  ordained  on  June  9,  1802,  by  the  Ontario  Association  which 
met  at  East  Palmyra,  New  York.15 

While  at  Stamford  Mr.  Eastman  travelled  throughout  the 
eastern  part  of  Western  Ontario,  preaching  and  holding  revival 
meetings.  When  he  returned  to  Canada  in  1802  he  bought  50 


“McCollum,  H.  S.  Article  in  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  for  May  10,  1879. 

12The  Morris  County  Associated  Presbytery  came  into  being  on  May  3, 
1780,  when  four  ministers  seceded  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
Their  separation  was  based  mainly  on  the  principle  of  the  independency 
of  the  local  church. 

“Cleveland,  C.  C.  The  Great  Revival  in  the  West. 

14The  plan  of  union  was  a union  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists in  their  missionary  enterprises  on  the  early  Northwestern 
frontier.  A congregation  of  mixed  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
could  call  a minister  from  either  church.  Walker,  Williston.  A History 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United  States,  p.  316. 

“The  Ontario  Association  was  formed  in  1800.  It  was  organized  at  first 
strictly  on  congregational  principles,  but  three  years  later  it  became 
Presbyterian  in  organization.  Gillett,  E.  H.  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I.  401. 
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acres  of  wild  land  near  Beaver  Dams  where  he  erected  a log  house 
for  himself.  He  then  obtained  Government  authority  to  perform 
marriages  and  he  is  said  to  have  married  nearly  3,000  couples 
during  his  ministry.  His  home  was  called  the  “Manse  of  the 
Niagara  District/'  and  his  marriage  fees  formed  an  important  part 
of  his  income.16 

Mr.  Eastman  was  a great  missionary.  “There  was  scarcely 
a square  mile  on  the  (Niagara)  Peninsula  which  he  did  not 
traverse  many  times,  riding  his  faithful  horse  through  forest  and 
marsh  and  tangled  brush,  swimming  swollen  streams,  and  breasting 
storms  and  tempests,  and  once  at  least  chased  by  barking  and 
hungry  wolves  to  his  very  door.”17  Thus  by  the  faithful  service 
of  Mr.  Eastman,  Mr.  Burns  and  Rev.  Lewis  Williams,  who  came 
to  the  Niagara  District  in  1808,  the  different  congregations  were 
supplied  with  services  until  the  War  of  1812-1814. 

During  the  war  missionary  labours  were  seriously  handi- 
capped. The  Battle  of  Beaver  Dams  in  June,  1813,  was  fought 


16Mr.  Howison  gives  us  a sketch  of  the  work  of  a minister,  who  seems  to 
be  Mr.  Eastman,  and  of  his  congregation  at  St.  Catharines.  “It  was 
Sunday  when  I first  visited  St.  Catharines,  and  crowds  of  well  dressed 
people  were  hastening  to  church.  Most  of  the  young  women  were 
adorned  with  a variety  of  the  brightest  colors;  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  have  adopted  any  particular  fashion  and  each  dressed  herself  in 
the  style  she  conceived  to  be  most  becoming.  There  was  as  much 
vanity  and  affectation  among  them  as  would  be  found  in  a congrega- 
tion of  any  county  Church  in  England.  The  young  men  who  came 
to  church  were  generally  mounted  upon  jaded  farm  horses,  the  decora- 
tion of  which  seemed  to  have  occupied  more  of  their  attention  than 
that  of  their  own  persons;  gaudy  saddle  girths,  glittering  bridles  and 
other  tinsel  accoutrements,  being  profuesly  exhibited  by  these  candi- 
dates for  the  admiration  of  the  fair.  Large  wagons  carrying  loads  of 
amphibious  Dutch  who  had  probably  vegetated  in  some  swamp  during 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  occasionally  arrived  and  conveyed  the  pon- 
derous Fraus  and  Mynheers  to  the  door  of  the  church,  which  I entered 
along  with  the  congregation.  Presently  an  old  man,  dressed  in  a showy 
blue  coat,  white  pantaloons,  boots,  and  plated  spurs,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and,  to  my  astonishment,  proved  to  be  a priest.  The  form  of 
service  was  Presbyterian;  and  during  the  whole  course  of  it  the  people 
continued  going  out  and  in  without  any  regard  to  silence  or  decorum; 
while  the  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  with  a string  of  pupils,  made  his 
appearance  only  a few  minutes  before  the  blessing  was  pronounced. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  clergyman  gave  out  a hymn, 
which  was  sung  by  a party  of  young  men  who  sat  in  the  church 
gallery.  The  sound  of  a miserably  played  flute  and  a cracked  flageotel, 
united  with  the  harshness  of  the  voices,  produced  a concert  both 
disagreeable  and  ludicrous.  When  the  hymn  was  finished,  the  preacher 
proclaimed  several  marriages,  and  dismissed  the  congregation.”  Howi- 
son, J.  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  148  ff. 

17McCollum,  H.  S.  “Presbyterian  History.”  In  The  Canadian  Presbyterian, 
March,  1878. 
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at  the  very  door  of  Mr.  Eastman's  home  while  his  family  were 
imprisoned  in  the  cellar.  However,  at  the  close  of  the  war  Mr. 
Eastman  moved  to  Barton  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
He  extended  his  missionary  trips  westward  to  Long  Point  and  as 
far  west  as  London.  In  1819  he  moved  to  the  Township  of 
Grimsby,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1865.  Here  he 
devoted  his  labours  especially  to  the  congregations  at  Gains- 
borough, Pelham,  Clinton,  Louth,  Vienna  and  Grimsby.18 

The  other  early  minister  of  this  period  was  Rev.  Lewis 
Williams.  He  was  a Welshman  and  arrived  in  Canada  in  1808. 
He  was  the  first  resident  minister  of  St.  Catharines.  Here  a church 
had  been  erected  in  1796  which  was  designed  for  all  denominations. 
In  this  building  Mr.  Williams  preached  until  1819  to  a congre- 
gation of  Presbyterians  and  Anglicans.  He  also  went  on  extensive 
missionary  tours  throughout  Western  Ontario,  distributing  Bibles 
and  religious  books  which  he  had  brought  out  with  him  from 
Wales. 


2.  The  Niagara  and  Stamford  Presbyteries 

The  first  presbytery  organized  in  Western  Ontario  was  the 
Niagara  Presbytery  of  May,  1833.  This  presbytery  had  a short 
but  a stirring  existence.  It  started  with  three  ministers,  Rev. 
D.  W.  Eastman,  Rev.  E.  Marsh,  and  Rev.  A.  K.  Buell.  In  1834 
there  were  five  ministers,  15  churches,  and  900  communicants, 
while  in  1836-37  there  were  ten  ministers  and  five  missionaries 
from  the  United  States.  The  rebellion  of  1837-38  caused  much 
distress  and  the  presbytery  was  suspended  for  a time.  In  January, 
1842,  it  was  reorganized  but  after  a few  years  it  lapsed  and  several 
of  its  ministers  and  congregations  united  with  the  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada,  while  a few  congregations  remained 
as  separate  American  Presbyterian  Churches  until  a later  period.19 

We  can  safely  say  that  the  cause  which  brought  about  the 
formation  of  the  presbytery  was  the  revival  of  religion  in  Western 
New  York  in  the  early  thirties.20  Central  and  Western  New  York 
had  settled  rapidly.  In  1784  there  was  only  one  farm  between 
the  German  Flats  and  Lake  Erie,  yet  in  1810  this  region  contained 
280,319  inhabitants.  The  Presbyterian  church  increased  with 


“Gregg,  W.  History,  p.  189. 

“Kemp,  A.  F.  Digest  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada,  1861,  p.  12. 

“Hotchkin,  James  H.  A History  of  Western  New  York  and  the  Rise , 
Progress  and  Present  State  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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great  rapidity.  From  1800  to  1810  nearly  50  churches  had  been 
organized  in  this  section  and  by  the  latter  date  the  Presbyteries 
of  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Geneva,  Cortland,  Both  and  Ontario  were 
formed.21  In  1830  there  were  three  Synods,  18  Presbyteries,  300 
ministers,  375  churches  and  over  30,000  members  in  central  and 
western  New  York.22  From  1830  to  1834  the  increase  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  stupendous.  In 
1831  the  additions  to  the  church  were  15,357;  in  1832  equalled 
34,160;  in  1833,  23,546;  and  in  1834,  20,296.23 

This  revival  of  religion  in  central  and  western  New  York 
spread  to  Canada  between  the  years  1831-38  and  reached  almost 
every  town  in  Western  Ontario,24  and  it  was  due  to  this  revival 
that  the  Presbyteries  of  Niagara  and  Stamford  were  formed.  The 
majority  of  the  men  of  the  Niagara  Presbytery  had  been  former 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  while 
those  of  the  Stamford  Presbytery  were  of  the  Associate  Synod. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Eastman  arrived  in  the  Niagara 
district  in  1801  and  travelled  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country 
preaching  and  holding  revival  meetings.  He  was  a lonely  worker 
for  years.  Early  in  1831  Rev.  A.  K.  Buell  arrived  in  Western 
Ontario.  He  organized  a church  at  St.  Catharines,  which  consisted 
of  only  eleven  members.  Mr.  Buell,  however,  had  just  arrived 
from  New  York  State,  where  revivalist  meetings  were  being  held 
in  almost  every  town,  and  he  was  full  of  energy  and  at  once  began 
to  hold  “protracted  meetings.”  By  this  method  he  added  twelve 
new  members  to  his  church.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
held  another  series  of  meetings  and  thirty  new  members  were 
added  to  the  church.  Mr.  Buell  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic 
evangelist  but  a practical  manager.  Between  seasons  of  revival 
he  held  religious  services  each  Sunday,  prayer  meetings  each 
week,  and  conducted  a fine  Sunday  School.  Thus  did  he  not  only 
bring  people  into  the  church  but  held  them  as  true  consecrated 
Christians.  He  says,  “Thus,  within  a short  time  the  whole  moral 
aspect  of  this  neighborhood  has  changed.  The  wilderness  under 
God,  has  become  a fruitful  field.”25 


21Gillett,  E.  H.  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
I,  p.  103. 
nIbid.i  p:  266. 

™lbid„  p.  443. 

2*McCollum.  “Presbyterianism,”  loc.  cit. 

^Gregg.  History,  p.  539.  Three  years  later  a brick  meeting  house  was 
built,  costing  $4,000.  A Temperance  Society  was  formed  and  a good 
library  for  the  use  of  the  members  was  established  in  the  Church. 
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Mr.  Buell  not  only  worked  at  St.  Catharines  but  went  on 
missionary  tours  visiting  nearby  towns,  preaching  wherever  he 
could  and  visiting  the  scattered  farmers.  In  October,  1831,  he 
organized  a church  at  Drummondville,  but  he  could  only  preach 
there  occasionally.  However,  in  the  spring  of  1832  Rev.  Sessions 
took  over  this  small  congregation  and  by  1834  added  thirty 
members  by  means  of  revivals.26 

In  December,  1831,  Rev.  Edward  Marsh  arrived  in  Hamilton 
from  New  York  State.  He  immediately  organized  a congregation 
at  Hamilton  and  another  one  at  Barton,  three  miles  out  of  the 
village  of  Hamilton,  and  here  he  held  a protracted  meeting  with 
great  success.  In  describing  this  meeting  he  says:  “The  hoary- 
headed  and  the  sprightly  youth,  parents  and  their  children,  and 
whole  familes  together,  all  seemed  in  haste  to  avouch  Jehovah 
to  be  their  triune  God  in  their  solemn  and  joyful  attendance  upon 
Christ’s  house,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  was  a season 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  place  was  the  house  of  God — it 
was  the  Gate  of  Heaven.’’27 

Mr.  Marsh  was  a diligent  worker.  At  Barton  fifty  people 
professed  their  faith  in  Christ  and  at  Hamilton  twenty  united 
with  the  church.  Mr.  Marsh,  however,  was  very  strict.  He 
suspended  eight  people  from  the  church,  four  of  these  for  intem- 
perance, and  then  organized  the  church  on  a temperance  plan; 
that  is,  none  were  received  or  retained  as  members  who  made, 
sold  or  drank  ardent  spirits.  He  then  organized  four  Sunday 
Schools  which  comprised  in  1834  about  260  scholars.28 


“Rev.  William  Proudfoot  comments  on  these  American  Churches:  ‘'When 
I went  into  the  Bible  Class  meeting  the  persons  who  were  collected 
were  singing  to  themselves  a hymn  to  the  tune  of  Pisgah.  The  music 
charmed  me  exceedingly.  It  is  customary  for  people  in  most  American 
churches  to  sing  hymns  until  the  minister  comes,  a most  excellent 
practice,  and  yet  this  is  just  the  practice  of  the  Scots  in  olden  times. 
...  So,  after  all,  these  Yankees,  in  spite  of  their  having,  as  they 
say,  brought  in  a new  era  in  Christianity,  have  hit  upon  nothing  new 
that  is  good,  even  their  protracted  meetings  are  nothing  but  the 
Scottish  week-day  services  at  Communions,  and  their  mode  of  con- 
ducting them  is  not  an  improvement.”  Proudfoot  Papers,  1922,  p.  30. 

"Gregg,  W.  History,  p.  538. 

“McCollum.  ‘ Presbyterianism,”  loc.  cit.  ‘‘During  a revival  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Hamilton  under  Rev.  Edward  Marsh,  the  Rev. 
Proudfoot  was  present.  After  the  service  he  said  to  Marsh,  ‘Fifty  or 
sixty  persons  have  asked  the  prayers  of  Christians  during  these  meet- 
ings; it  will  require  months  for  you  to  train  them  for  admission  to 
the  Church.'  Mr.  Marsh  replied,  ‘And  the  same  day  were  added 
3,000  souls.’ " 
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The  three  American  ministers  who  were  preaching  in  the 
Niagara  district  felt  the  need  of  co-operation  and  support.  Mr. 
Eastman  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  first  Presbytery 
of  York,  which  was  organized  in  1820,  and  at  a meeting  of  the 
United  Presbtery  of  Upper  Canada  in  January,  1831,  he  is  reported 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Bryning  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  on  November  3,  1830.  He  also  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada  in  June,  1831.  However, 
the  bad  roads  made  it  inconvenient  to  attend  the  meetings  regu- 
larly, so  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Buell  and  Mr.  Marsh  that  they  form 
an  independent  Presbytery.  Mr.  Marsh  was  at  first  in  favour  of 
joining  the  Synod  of  Upper  Canada  but  in  May,  1833,  he  joined 
with  Mr.  Eastman  and  Mr.  Buell  and  formed  the  Niagara 
Presbtery.29 

From  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Presbytery  until 
the  Rebellion  of  1837,  the  number  of  ministers  and  congregations 
increased  rapidly.  In  1834  there  were  5 ministers  in  the  Presbytery, 
fifteen  churches  and  900  communicants.  The  two  additional 
ministers  were  Rev.  Samuel  Sessions,  who  supplies  Oakville  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Goodell.  In  1835  Rev.  Joseph 
Marr  arrived.  He  supplied  Gore  and  Trafalgar  for  a time  and 
later  Beamsville  and  Forty  Mile  Creek.  In  the  same  year  Rev. 
Joseph  Partington  and  Rev.  John  Axtel  arrived.  Mr.  Partington 
preached  at  Drummondville,  but  extended  his  labours  to  the  old 
“German  Church”  below  the  mountain  in  Thorold,  and  to  St. 
David's  and  Allanburgh.  Mr.  Axtel  preached  at  Drummondville 
and  Louth. 

The  other  two  men  who  became  active  in  the  Presbytery 
were  Rev.  Charles  E.  Furnam  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
Rev.  R.  H.  Close,  who  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
St.  Catharines  as  successor  of  Rev.  Buell,  who  retired  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  in  the  latter  part  of  1835. 30 

All  these  men  were  active  missionary  workers.  They  were 
from  New  York  State,  where  they  had  adopted  the  revivalist 
method  of  adding  members  to  the  church.  They  were,  however, 
practical  men  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  back- 


29In  a letter  to  the  St.  Catharines  Evening  Journal  of  February  26,  1878, 
the  possibility  of  the  Niagara  Presbytery  being  connected  with  any 
higher  presbytery  was  discussed.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the 
Presbytery  was  entirely  independent. 

80Gregg.  History,  p.  548. 
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sliding.  Sunday  Schools  were  organized  in  every  church,  and  even 
teacher  training  courses  were  put  into  effect.31  Temperance 
Societies  were  also  organized  in  each  church.  In  some  cases  the 
members  were  not  forced  to  belong  to  the  society  but  were  not 
treated  as  members  in  good  standing  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  society.  However,  all  members  who  drank  intoxicating  liquors 
were  immediately  expelled  from  the  churches.  At  Gainsborough 
the  Temperance  Society  had  a total  of  125  members,  and  at  St. 
Catharines  there  was  a society  of  300  members. 

The  Rebellion  of  1837-38  was  a hard  blow  to  the  Niagara 
Presbtery.  All  the  ministers  in  active  standing  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Eastman  left  the  country.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
stay  in  Canada.  All  their  meetings  were  watched  by  the  Tories, 
and,  because  of  their  American  nationality,  they  were  all  held  as 
suspicious  characters.  A typical  example  is  the  case  of  Rev.  C.  E. 
Furman.  He  was  a minister  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  left 
for  Ontario,  at  what  seemed  a call  of  duty.  In  an  open  wagon 
with  his  wife  and  three  small  children  he  set  out  for  Canada. 
When  he  reached  Hamilton  his  youngest  child  had  chickenpox  and 
he  had  no  home.  He  remained  at  Hamilton  preaching  to  the 
people  there  for  two  years.  In  1837  his  church  was  under  suspicion, 
and  his  prayer  meetings  were  charged  as  being  meetings  of  disloyal 
subjects.  Then  his  friend,  J.  G.  Parker,  was  arrested,  put  into 
prison,  and  sent  to  England.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Samuel  Mills 
(afterwards  a member  of  the  Executive  Council)  was  his  neighbor. 
Mrs.  Mills  wished  to  leave  Canada  for  Rochester  until  the  excite- 
ment of  the  rebellion  was  over.  Each  man  had  a horse,  so  they 
hitched  them  together  and  drove  their  families  to  Rochester.  Here 
they  watched  developments,  hoping  to  come  back  to  Canada. 
However,  Furman  was  advised  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
and  he  did  not  return  to  Canada.32 

After  the  Rebellion  had  passed,  a few  of  the  ministers  returned 
to  Ontario  and  a few  new  missionaries  arrived.  In  1842  the 
Niagara  Presbytery  was  reorganized  but  in  1844  the  Presbytery 
sent  two  of  their  members,  Mr.  Close  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  to 
negotiate  respecting  union  with  the  group  of  ministers  that  had 
broken  from  the  Scottish  Church  and  formed  the  Free  Church.33 
No  immediate  action  was  taken  but  in  1845  several  of  the  churches 

“Proudfoot,  William.  Diary , p.  29:  “In  the  evening  attended  with  him 
the  meeting  of  his  (Mr.  Marsh’s)  Bible  Class.  It  is  a meeting  held 
weekly  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  School  in  order  to 
keep  them  ahead  of  their  classes.” 

“McCollum,  H.  S.  “Presbyterianism,”  loc.  cit.,  January  3,  1879. 

“Gregg.  Short  History,  p.  129. 
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joined  the  Free  Synod  and  shortly  after  this  time  the  Niagara 
Presbytery  lapsed. 

Another  Presbyterian  group  in  Western  Ontario  consisted  of 
the  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  and  their  congregations.  The 
Associate  Church  was  a subordinate  branch  of  the  Anti-Burgher 
Synod  of  Scotland  united,  and  in  1820  when  the  Burgher  and  Anti- 
Burgher  Synods  of  Scotland  united  the  Associate  Church  of  America 
condemned  the  union  because  it  was  a deflection  from  the  covenant- 
ing principles  and  at  their  next  meeting  resolved  to  continue  union 
with  a small  group  which  had  protested  against  the  union  and  in 
1832  with  the  Original  Seceders.34 

These  earnest  Christians  of  the  Associate  Church  were 
energetic  missionaries  and  in  1819  Rev.  DeNoon  of  Caledonia, 
New  York,  travelled  through  Western  Ontario  visiting  the  people 
and  preaching  to  them.  He  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  elders  and  preached  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Harvie  at  Dumfries.35 

What  other  Missionaries  of  the  Associate  Church  preached 
in  Western  Ontario  before  1822  is  not  known,  but  in  this  year 
Revs.  Beveridge  and  Hanna  itinerated  the  Niagara  District.  It 
appears  that  at  Stamford  a Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  Orr,  who  had 
been  a member  of  the  Associate  Church,  wrote  to  Dr.  Bullions  of 
the  American  Associate  Church,  asking  him  to  stop  at  Stamford 
on  his  way  to  the  Synod  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  and  preach  in  his 
house  and  baptize  his  children.  Dr.  Bullions  was  not  able  to  do 
this  at  the  time  so  he  presented  the  letter  to  his  brethren  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod.  The  ministers  believed  that  Mr.  Orr  was 
only  one  of  the  many  members  of  the  Associate  Church  who  were 
deprived  of  religious  services,  so  they  resolved  to  send  Revs. 
Beveridge,  Hanna  and  Bullions  to  Western  Ontario  on  a missionary 
tour. 

When  Mr.  Beveridge  and  Mr.  Hanna  arrived  at  Stamford 
in  1822,  they  were  somewhat  discouraged  to  find  so  few  members 
of  the  Associate  Church.  They  decided  to  travel  through  the 
country  and  preach  to  any  people  who  would  listen  to  them. 
Mr.  Beveridge  soon  arrived  at  Galt  and  met  Mr.  Hervie,  who  had 
been  a member  of  Rev.  DeNoon’s  congregation,  and  was  given 
a royal  welcome.  He  preached  to  a group  of  people  at  Mr. 
Hervie’s  home  and  baptized  20  children. 

s4Scouller,  James  B.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  American  Church 

History  Series,  p.  180. 

35Young,  James.  Early  History  of  Galt,  p.  76. 
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The  missionaries  had  an  open  field  in  which  to  do  their  work. 
There  were  many  Presbyterians  in  Western  Ontario  at  this  time, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1822,  only  one  Presbyterian  minister. 
The  other  ministers  had  either  died  or  left  Ontario.  Mr.  Burns 
died  in  1822,  Mr.  Collver  had  been  dead  since  1818  and  Mr.  Dunn 
was  drowned  in  1803.  Rev.  Young  had  left  Western  Ontario  in 
1803  and  Rev.  Williams  had  died  in  1821.  Thus  the  only  Pres- 
byterian minister  west  of  Toronto  was  Mr.  Eastman,  and  he  had 
moved  to  the  township  of  Grimsby  in  1819.  Not  only  did  these 
missionaries  have  an  open  field  but  they  were  delighted  to  find 
that  the  Presbterians  were  not  fastidious  regarding  what  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  a minister  might  represent.  Mr.  Beveridge 
says,  “They  were  not  fastidious  about  my  ecclesiastical 
connection.”36 

After  organizing  a congregation  at  Galt,  Mr.  Beveridge  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Hanna,  who  had  gathered  the  people  together  at 
Stamford.  The  two  men  then  travelled  to  Dundas  and  then  took 
the  road  to  Toronto.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Esquesing  they 
found  a man  dispensing  the  sacraments.  He  was  a drunken  wretch 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a Burgher  minister.  The  two  ministers 
gathered  the  people  together  and  organized  a church  at  Milton 
which  later  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  churches  of  the 
Stamford  Presbytery.37 

In  1823  Dr.  Bullions  arrived  in  Canada.  He  at  once  organized 
the  congregation  at  Stamford  as  a church  of  the  Associate  Synod 
of  North  America,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany.  He  visited  the  other  groups  of  settlers  and  organized 
them  into  churches.  Other  missionaries  were  sent  to  Canada,  but 
only  one  of  them  remained  as  a permanent  pastor  before  1830, 
although  many  of  them  remained  for  six  months  or  a year  at  a 
time.  In  1825  the  two  Goodwillie  brothers  made  various  tours 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galt  and  built  up  a large  congregation.38 
In  the  same  year  John  Russel  became  the  permanent  minister  at 
Stamford  and  organized  a congregation  at  Port  Robinson.  He 
remained  in  charge  of  the  congregation  until  1854. 

From  1822  to  1833  the  congregation  at  Galt  gradually  grew 
stronger  and  in  this  year  Rev.  Strang,  a native  minister  of  Scotland, 
and  a minister  of  the  Albany  Presbytery  took  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1856.  It  was 


“Young,  James.  Op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

37McCollum,  H.  S.  “Presbyterianism,"  loc.  cit.,  March,  1879. 
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chiefly  due  to  this  man  and  Rev.  John  Russel  of  Stamford  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Stamford  in  connection  with  the  Associate 
Synod  of  North  America  was  formed  in  1836.  In  this  year  there 
were  six  congregations.  Rev.  John  Russel  was  in  charge  of  the 
congregations  at  Stamford  and  Port  Robinson,  Mr.  Strang  was 
in  charge  of  the  congregations  at  Galt,  while  ministers  of  churches 
in  the  United  States  would  take  turns  in  visiting  the  congregations 
at  Milton,  Telfer  and  Walton,  and  preach  to  the  congregations. 

This  Presbytery  met  irregularly  and  by  1878  all  the  churches 
had  drifted  into  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.39  However,  these  seven  congregations  had  a very  inter- 
esting history.  At  Stamford  Rev.  D.  H.  Goodwillie  succeeded  Mr. 
Russel  in  1855  and  in  1863  Rev.  James  Magill  took  charge  of  the 
congregation  at  Port  Robinson  and  Stamford.  In  1873  the  Port 
Robinson  congregation  broke  away  from  the  Stamford  congrega- 
tion and  joined  the  Presbtery  of  Hamilton  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  At  Galt,  Rev.  Robert  Acheson 
followed  Mr.  Strang  and  remained  there  until  1872,  when  Rev. 
W.  H.  Andrew  took  charge  of  the  congregation.  At  Milton,  Rev. 
John  Gillespie  was  in  charge  in  1850,  and  at  Chesley  a congregation 
was  organized  as  late  as  1875  and  Rev.  William  Findley  settled 
there.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  the  churches  of  this  presbytery 
were  supported  by  people  of  considerable  means.  Between  1869- 
1878  new  churches  and  manses  were  erected  which  cost  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000  and  the  money  was  all  collected  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery. 

i.  The  Kirk 

The  first  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Western 
Ontario  was  Rev.  George  Sheed.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  and  was  a licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
1825  he  came  to  Canada  as  tutor  of  the  family  of  James  Crooks.41 
In  1827  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  was  ordained.  Then  returning 
to  Canada  he  became  minister  of  the  congregation  at  Ancaster 
and  Flamboro,  and  continued  there  until  his  death  in  183242 

Previous  to  this  time  there  were  very  few  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada.  In  1825  there  were  twelve 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  but  only  five  of  these  were  in  Upper  Canada 


^McCollum,  H.  S.,  “Presbyterianism/'  loc.  cit.,  May,  1878. 
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and  none  of  these  were  in  Western  Ontario.  By  1830  there  were 
nine  more  ministers  of  the  Kirk  in  Canada.  Two  of  these  were 
in  Western  Ontario,  Rev.  George  Sheed  and  Rev.  Alexander  Gale. 

Mr.  Gale  came  to  Canada  in  1827  and  after  a short  stay  in 
Lower  Canada,  he  became  minister  of  a congregation  at  Amherst- 
burg,  on  the  Detroit  River.  In  1832  he  moved  to  Lachine,  but 
the  following  year  became  the  minister  of  the  Kirk  at  Hamilton. 
In  1844  he  joined  the  Free  Church  group  and  left  the  Church  of 
Scotland.43 

The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada  had  a 
loyal  supporter  in  George  Ramsay,  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 
Dalhousie  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1816  to 
1820.44  In  1820  he  became  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Canadas 
and  held  this  office  until  1828,  although  he  was  out  of  the  country 
part  of  the  time.45  In  1821  the  Kirk  minister  of  Quebec  applied 
to  Dalhousie  for  funds  to  build  a larger  church.  The  petition  was 
granted  and  300  pounds  was  given  to  the  fund.  Dalhousie  con- 
tributed fifty  pounds  from  his  own  purse  to  the  building  fund. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  taken  on  new  life.  There  were  a number  of 
evangelicals  in  the  church  at  this  time  and  they  were  looking 
abroad  for  missionary  work.  In  April,  1824,  a number  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayre  met,  and  nominated 
a “Committee  of  Correspondence  with  the  Colonies."46  On  April 
15,  1825,  a public  meeting  was  held  in  Trades  Hall,  Glasgow,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a society  to  aid  Scottish  emigration  to 
the  colonies.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  chairman  and  gave  a rousing 
address  at  the  meeting.  At  this  meeting  the  Glasgow  Colonial 
Society  was  formed.  The  man  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  founding  of  this  society  was  Dr.  Robert  Burns.  He  became 
the  principal  secretary  and  as  Dr.  Balfour  says,  “He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  its  head  and  heart  and  hand  during  the  fifteen  years 
of  its  existence."47 

The  aim  of  the  society  was  to  send  ministers  and  catechists  to 
the  Colonies.  The  ruling  was  that  only  a minister  could  be  sent 
to  a congregation  after  that  congregation  had  made  a formal 
application  for  a minister.  The  society  would  pay  all  expenses  to 
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the  field  of  labour  and  pay  the  minister  fifty  pounds  a year  for 
three  years.  The  society  also  bought  Bibles  and  other  books  and 
sent  them  to  the  Colonies.  By  the  year  1835  forty  ministers  had 
been  sent  to  British  North  America.48 

The  three  ministers  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  who 
arrived  in  Western  Ontario  by  the  year  1831  were  Rev.  Alexander 
Ross,  Rev.  Robert  McGill  and  Rev.  William  Rintoul.  Mr.  Ross 
settled  in  the  township  of  Aldborough  on  Lake  Erie.  He  arrived 
in  Canada  in  182949  The  next  man  to  arrive  was  Mr.  McGill, 
who  settled  at  Niagara  in  1829.50  In  1831  Mr.  Rintoul  arrived 
and  became  minister  at  Toronto.  He  resigned  in  1834  and  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  missions.51 

Mr.  Ross  had  been  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tain.  He 
was  a man  of  ability  and  learning,  and  laboured  for  about  ten 
years  as  minister  of  the  congregation  of  Aldborough.  He  then 
became  minister  of  Innisfil  and  Gwillimbury.  He  died  at  Bradford 
on  March  14,  1857.52 

Rev.  Robert  McGill  arrived  in  Canada  in  1829  and  settled 
at  Niagara.  Here  he  took  charge  of  a congregation  which  had 
been  organized  as  far  back  as  1794.  This  congregation,  although 
changing  from  time  to  time,  had  engaged  Presbyterian  ministers 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1794 
Rev.  John  Dunn  had  organized  this  congregation.  He  was  a 
licentiate  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  the  minister  of  a congregation  in 
Albany  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Rev.  John  Burns  of  the 
Secession  Church  became  the  next  pastor  of  this  congregation. 
Later  Mr.  Thomas  Green  from  the  north  of  Ireland  ministered 
to  the  people  with  great  success  but  he  was  induced  to  accept 
ordination  from  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  became  an  Anglican 
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minister.53  In  1827  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  formerly  of  the 
Relief  Church,  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  was  given  charge  of  this  congre- 
gation but  after  one  year  he  left  for  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
congregation  had  been  without  a minister  for  almost  a year  before 
Mr.  McGill  arrived. 

Mr.  McGill  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a systematic 
organizer  and  remained  with  the  congregation  at  Niagara  until 
1845.  His  pastorate  here  was  a successful  one  and  he  did  much 
for  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Western  Ontario.  He 
did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  secularization  of  the  clergy 
reserves  and  organized  a newspaper  in  1837  called  the  “Christian 
Examiner  and  Presbyterian  Review/'  to  aid  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.34 

Mr.  McGill  was  a proud,  dignified  man,  and  coming  from 
the  established  church  of  Scotland  his  pride  was  somewhat  injured 
when  he  was  forced  to  apply  for  permission  to  perform  marriages. 
He  writes: — “Sir,  I understand  it  to  be  required  by  the  law  of  the 
province  that  a minister  in  connection  with  the  established  church 
of  Scotland  . . . must  yet  submit  to  request  of  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions  authority  to  celebrate  marriage,  even  among  members  of 
his  own  congregation.  . . . Although  I regard  this  law  as  an 
infringement  of  those  rights  secured  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  by  acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
. . . It  seems  expedient  that  I should  conform  to  it,  until  that 
church,  to  which  I belong,  shall  procure  its  abrogation  as  an 
illegal  violation  of  its  rights.  I request,  therefore,  that  you  will 
give  notice  to  all  concerned  that  I intend  . . "55 

In  1830  Revs.  McGill,  Sheed  and  Gale  wrote  a long  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  giving  a detailed 
account  of  the  congregations  in  Western  Ontario.56  They  com- 


5:iMinisters  of  the  Anglican  Church  received  two  hundred  pounds  sterling 
a year  granted  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge.  This  was  a somewhat  better  income  than  the  very 
uncertain  wages  received  from  the  Presbyterian  congregations. 

MA  Circular  issued  January  16,  1837,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  Burns 
papers  at  the  Archives,  gives  a full  account  of  the  advisability  regard- 
ing the  publication  of  this  paper. 
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plain  that  only  750  pounds  sterling  had  been  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  by  the  Government  while  large  sums  of 
money  were  annually  voted  by  the  British  Parliament  for  the 
support  of  Anglican  clergymen  abroad.  They  also  plead  for  more 
workers,  and  say  that  three  or  four  missionaries  could  obtain 
about  fifty  pounds  a year  from  their  congregations  if  the  society 
would  supply  them  with  additional  income. 

In  1830  four  ministers  were  sent  to  Canada  by  the  society 
but  none  of  these  settled  in  Western  Ontario.  However,  in  1831 
Rev.  William  Rintoul  was  appointed  by  the  Glasgow  Colonial 
Society  to  a pastoral  charge  in  Toronto.  At  this  time  the  ministers 
sent  out  by  the  society  were  good  men,  well  trained,  and  good 
pastors,  but  they  did  not  make  good  missionaries.  In  fact,  the 
society  would  not  send  a man  to  Canada  unless  a congregation 
gave  him  a call.  This  was  a considerable  handicap  in  Western 
Ontario  because  itinerant  preachers  were  necessary.  A number 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  found  their  situation 
in  Canada  unbearable  because  they  had  to  preach  to  scattered 
congregations.  Thus  many  of  them  returned  to  Scotland  after  a 
few  years  stay  in  Canada. 

Previous  to  1831  there  had  not  been  any  general  presbyterial 
or  synodical  organization  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Canada.  In  this  year  Rev.  Robert  McGill  sent  out 
circulars  to  all  the  ministers,  asking  them  to  meet  in  order  to 
form  a Synod.  On  June  7 and  8 the  ministers  met  at  Kingston. 
Mr.  McGill  was  the  leader  of  this  movement  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ministers  to  a despatch  sent  to  them  by  Sir  John 
Colborne,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  regarding  the 
advisability  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Canada  uniting.57  Rev.  John 
Machar  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  convention.  At  this 
meeting  a Synod  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  was  divided  into  four  presbyteries.  The  presbytery 
we  are  interested  in  was  the  Presbytery  of  York,  which  included 
Rev.  Robert  McGill,  Rev.  William  Rintoul,  Rev.  Alexander  Gale, 
Rev.  George  Sheed,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Ross.  The  total  enroll- 
ment at  the  first  meeting  of  the  synod  was  nineteen  ministers. 

During  the  year  1832  four  additional  ministers  were  sent  out 
by  the  society.  Two  of  these  men  settled  in  Western  Ontario.  Rev. 
George  Cheyne  took  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Amherstburg 
on  the  Detroit  River  when  Mr.  Gale  left  to  take  charge  of  the 


^Financial  assistance  was  to  be  granted  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  if 
a united  body  were  formed. 
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Lachine  congregation.  Mr.  Cheyne  remained  at  Amherstburg  until 
1843  when  he  removed  to  Binbrook  and  Saltfleet.  Rev.  James 
Smith  located  at  Guelph  and  remained  there  until  1844. 

From  1833  to  1840  the  Synod  of  Canada  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  increased  its  membership  very  rapidly. 
In  1833  eleven  ministers  arrived  from  the  Glasgow  Colonial 
Society  and  three  others  were  sent  out  by  individual  presbyteries. 
Five  of  these  men  settled  in  Western  Ontario.  In  1834  seven 
additional  ministers  arrived  in  Canada  and  three  of  these  took 
charges  in  Western  Ontario.58  Thus  there  were  in  Western  Ontario 
in  1834  thirteen  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a total 
of  forty-four  in  the  Canadas.  All  these  men  were  natives  of 
Scotland  with  the  exception  of  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  who  was  born 
in  London,  England. 

In  1840  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada  united  with  the 
Synod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  former 
had  16  members  while  the  latter  had  60  members.  This  number 
increased  until  in  1844  there  were  91  ministers  on  the  roll  of  the 
synod.  In  this  year  23  ministers  withdrew  from  the  synod  and 
organized  the  Synod  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
This  synod  of  the  Free  Church  now  grew  more  rapidly  than  the 
original  synod  and  in  1861  it  united  with  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  At  this  time  the  Free  Synod 
had  a total  of  158  settled  ministers  and  five  ministers  without 
charges  and  nine  probationers. 

4.  The  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada 

In  1818  the  presbytery  of  the  Canadas  was  organized  with 
four  ministers  present.  This  presbytery  was  connected  with  the 
Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  but  finally  it  was  decided  to  form  a 


88In  the  year  1834  the  Western  Presbytery,  called  the  Presbytery  of  Toronto, 
had  thirteen  settled  pastors: 


Rev.  Alexander  Ross 

Rev.  Robert  McGill 
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Rev.  Mark  Y.  Stark 
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Rev.  Alexander  Gale 
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Rev.  Henry  Gordon 
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synod  independent  of  any  church  in  Scotland.  This  was  done 
in  the  hope  that  all  Presbyterians  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
would  unite.  In  February,  1820,  the  numbers  had  grown  so  much 
that  a synod  was  formed  consisting  of  four  presbyteries,  one  in 
Lower  Canada  and  three  in  Upper  Canada.  The  Upper  Canada 
presbyteries  were  to  meet  at  Cornwall,  at  Brockville  or  Perth,  and 
at  York  (Toronto)  or  Niagara.  During  the  next  four  years  four 
meetings  of  the  synod  were  held,  as  were  also  a few  meetings  of 
the  different  presbyteries.  All  these  meetings  were  so  irregularly 
attended  that  in  1825  the  synod  and  presbyteries  were  dissolved. 
There  were,  however,  a few  men  who  wished  for  some  organization 
and  these  men  organized  in  1825  the  “United  Presbytery  of  Upper 
Canada.”  This  presbytery  developed  into  the  United  Synod  of 
Upper  Canada  in  the  year  1831. 

The  ministers  in  Western  Ontario  who  were  connected  with 
this  organization  in  1825  were  Rev.  D.  W.  Eastman,  Rev.  William 
Jenkins,  Rev.  James  Harris  and  Rev.  William  King.  Between 
1825-1831  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  Rev.  John  Bryning,  Rev.  Duncan 
McMillan  and  Rev.  Peter  Ferguson  were  added.  Rev.  D.  W. 
Eastman  arrived  in  Western  Ontario  in  1801  and  remained  there 
until  his  death  in  1865.  During  this  period  he  first  belonged  to 
the  United  Presbytery  of  Upper  Canada  but  later  he  aided  in  the 
formation  of  the  Niagara  Presbytery,  because  of  the  inconvenience 
of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  United  Presbytery.  Rev.  William 
Jenkins  was  born  in  Scotland  and  studied  for  the  ministry  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  Secession  Synods,  but  before  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Here  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Northern  Missionary  Society  as  a missionary 
to  the  Indians,  but  in  1817  he  gave  up  this  work  and  settled  in 
the  township  of  Markham  in  the  county  of  York.  He  preached 
to  many  scattered  congregations  throughout  the  eastern  part  of 
Western  Ontario.  He  became  a member  of  the  United  Presbytery 
but  because  the  ministers  of  this  body  accepted  Government  grants 
he  withdrew  and  joined  the  Missionary  Presbytery  in  1835.  Rev. 
Andrew  Bell  was  a son  of  Rev.  William  Bell  of  Perth.  He  was 
born  in  London,  England,  but  was  educated  at  Glasgow  College. 
In  1828  he  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Streetsville,  some 
sixteen  miles  west  of  Toronto.  He  was  a member  of  the  United 
Presbytery  but  in  1834  joined  the' synod  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Rev.  John  Bryning  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  to  be  ordained  in  Western  Ontario.  Mr.  Bryning  was  a 
native  of  England  and  was  doing  missionary  work  in  Simcoe. 
In  August,  1830,  he  was  licensed  by  the  United  Presbytery  and  in 
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November  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  at  Mount  Pleasant 
by  Reverends  Harris,  Bell,  King  and  Eastman.  He  remained  at 
Mount  Pleasant  until  his  death  in  1853.  Rev.  James  Harris  was 
from  Ireland  and  organized  the  first  Presbtyerian  congregation 
at  York  (Toronto)  in  1820.  He  remained  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion until  1844  when  he  retired  from  active  ministerial  work.59 
Rev.  William  King  arrived  two  years  after  Mr.  Harris  and  settled 
at  Nelson,  near  Hamilton.  He  was  a licentiate  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  and  came  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  United  States. 
Rev.  Duncan  McMillan  came  to  Canada  from  Scotland  in  1831. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  United  Presbytery  in  August,  1830,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  he  was  ordained.  He  took  charge  of 
the  congregation  at  Caledon  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county 
of  Peel.  Rev.  Peter  Ferguson  had  been  ordained  by  the  United 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Falkirk  and  Stirling  in  Scotland.  He 
joined  the  United  Presbytery  on  his  arrival  in  Canada  in  1831, 
and  soon  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  congregation  of  West 
Gwillimbury.  The  next  year  he  moved  to  Esquesing  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1863. 60 

In  1831  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada  was  formed.  The 
Synod  was  divided  into  the  two  presbyteries  of  Brockville  and 
York.  Messrs.  McDowell,  Smart,  W.  Bell,  Boyd,  Buchanan, 
Gemmell  and  Lyle  were  the  ministers  of  the  Brockville  Presbytery, 
while  Messrs.  Jenkins,  Harris,  King,  A.  Bell,  Eastman,  Bryning, 
Ferguson  and  McMillan  were  attached  to  the  Presbytery  of  York. 
The  men  of  the  Presbytery  of  York  were  either  from  Ireland 
or  from  some  Associate  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  men  who  were  ordained  in  Canada. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  a committee  was  appointed 
to  take  steps  in  regard  to  union  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  a resolution  was  passed  stating  that  ministers 
of  the  United  Synod  could  unite  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Synod  if  they  presented  certain  certificates  regarding  their  stand- 
ing. This  cut  deeply  into  the  pride  of  the  ministers  of  the  United 
Synod,  who  preferred  a union  of  the  two  synods  on  an  equal  basis. 
However,  in  1834  Rev.  Andrew  Bell  and  Rev.  Duncan  McMillan 
and  Rev.  Peter  Ferguson  of  the  York  Presbytery  withdrew  and 
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joined  the  Synod  in  Connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By 
the  year  1840  all  the  difficulties  which  had  been  holding  the  two 
Presbyterian  Synods  apart  in  Ontario  were  finally  overcome  and 
union  was  effected  on  the  third  of  July  of  that  year. 


Chapter  III. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  SYNOD 

The  ministers  who  later  formed  the  Missionary  Presbytery 
were  Scotchmen  who  were  members  of  the  United  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland.  This  church  had  added  great  numbers  to  its  mem- 
bership between  the  years  1820  and  1840.  With  this  increased 
zeal  came  the  impulse  to  do  missionary  work  across  the  sea.  Thus 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  April,  1829,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a scheme  of  permanent  missionary  operations. 

1.  Early  Secession  Missionaries 

In  1832  three  ministers  of  the  Secession  Synod  offered  them- 
selves as  missionaries.  These  men  were  Rev.  William  Proudfoot, 
Rev.  William  Robertson  and  Rev.  Thomas  Christie.  They  were 
well  educated  men  and  made  a noble  sacrifice  in  giving  up  their 
charges  in  Scotland  in  order  to  do  missionary  work  in  Canada. 
The  missionary  committee  was  exceedingly  well  pleased  and  did 
everything  possible  for  these  men.  Money  was  given  to  them 
for  the  journey  and  500  copies  of  the  “Summary  of  Principles” 
and  160  copies  of  “Testimony”  were  given  to  them  for  distribution 
among  the  Canadian  people.1 

The  ship  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proudfoot  and  family  sailed 
left  Greenock  on  July  7,  1832.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  were 
on  board.2  On  August  26  the  boat  touched  at  Quebec  and  the 
passengers  disembarked.  On  August  29  they  arrived  at  Montreal, 
but  they  had  to  remain  on  board  because  it  was  impossible  to  find 
lodgings.3  On  September  1 Mr.  Proudfoot  and  his  family  pro- 
ceeded to  Prescott  by  coach,  but  Mr.  Robertson  and  his  wife 
remained  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Proudfoot  became  somewhat  disap- 
pointed with  Mr.  Robertson's  attitude  because  of  his  determination 
to  stay  at  Montreal.  He  says,  “Mr.  Robertson  had  some  com- 
munings  with  some  of  Mr.  Shank's  people  at  Montreal.  He  put 
out  a cloven  foot.  His  object  was  plainly  to  conceal  from  me  the 
fact  that  he  had  met  with  any  of  them.”4  However  this  may  be, 
Mr.  Robertson  remained  in  Montreal  and  formed  the  beginning 
of  a church  organization.  Mr.  Proudfoot  moved  on  to  Brockville 
and  remained  there  a few  days  and  then  proceeded  to  York. 


‘McKerrow,  John.  History  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Secession  and 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  117.  (Referred  to  below  as  McKerrow, 
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When  Mr.  Proudfoot  arrived  at  York  he  called  on  three 
ministers.  Rev.  James  Harris,  an  Irishman,  was  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  United  Synod  and  gave  Mr.  Proudfoot  a royal 
welcome.  Rev.  William  Rintoul  of  the  Kirk  received  him  coolly, 
while  the  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Mr.  Stuart,  received  him 
very  cordially.* 5  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  there  was  more 
friction  between  the  Kirk  ministers  and  the  Secession  ministers 
than  between  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  the  ministers  of  the 
other  denominations.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Pres- 
byterians of  different  kinds  in  one  community  could  often  be 
united  to  worship  under  a minister  of  the  Kirk  or  under  a Secession 
minister.  Each  recognized  the  other  as  a possible  rival.6 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Presbyterian  ministers  from 
the  British  Isles  to  those  from  the  United  States  or  those  who  had 
remained  in  Canada  some  time.  The  Britishers,  and  especially 
the  Scottish  ministers,  prepared  dignified  sermons  and  read  them 
from  their  pulpits,  whereas  the  American  type  of  preacher  spoke 
extemporaneously  or  from  a few  notes.  After  Mr.  Proudfoot  had 
preached  for  Mr.  Harris,  he  entered  in  his  diary:  “Mr.  Harris 
seems  to  think  that  I preach  with  too  much  ease;  that  if  I would 
appear  to  exert  myself  more  and  to  labor  more,  my  preaching 
would  be  more  attractive.  It  is  strange  that  men  have  such  absurd 
notions  about  preaching,  that  they  should  think  that  the  impres- 
sion of  truth  comes  in  the  bodily  writhings  of  the  man  who 
declares  it.”7 

In  comparing  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  the  ministers  of 
other  denominations  at  this  period  we  can  again  quote  Mr.  Proud- 
foot, who  visited  a Methodist  meeting.  He  says:  “The  sermon 
was  loose,  extempore,  vapid,  but  well  delivered.  Good  singing, 
but  I did  not  like  it.”8  The  following  Sunday  he  preached  in  the 


'3Proudfoot  Papers,  1915,  p.  11. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  25. 

'Ibid.,  p.  26. 

'Ibid.,  p.  33. 

®Mr.  Proudfoot  was  a strong  Secessionist.  At  a later  period  a man  in  his 
community  wished  to  join  the  Kirk  but  as  there  was  no  Kirk,  he  asked 
Mr.  Proudfoot  if  he  could  become  a member  of  the  Secession  Church 
and  later  when  a church  of  the  National  Presbyterian  type  was  formed 
to  transfer  his  membership.  Mr.  Proudfoot  refused  him  membership 
on  this  condition,  but  would  have  admitted  him  if  he  would  remain 
with  the  Secession  Group. 

* Proudfoot  Papers,  1915,  p.  34. 
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Baptist  church  for  Mr.  Stuart.  Thus  we  see  that  the  better 
ministers  of  the  different  denominations  were  on  friendly  terms, 
although  they  differed  on  religious  matters. 

On  October  12,  1832,  Mr.  Proudfoot’s  family  arrived  at  York. 
They  had  remained  at  Hammond  until  a place  of  residence  had 
been  found  for  them.  With  them  arrived  Mr.  Christie.  Mr. 
Robertson  died  at  Montreal;  thus  at  this  time  there  were  but  two 
ministers  of  the  Secession  Church  in  the  Canadas. 

Mr.  Proudfoot  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best 
for  him  to  join  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada.  In  writing 
to  the  Synod  in  Scotland  he  says,  “I  think  the  Synod  could  not 
do  better  than  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  United  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada."9  However,  when  talking  this  matter  over  with  Mr 
Christie  it  was  decided  that  they  go  westward  into  Western  Ontario 
where  they  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada  or  the  Synod  in  Connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Proudfoot  says,  “Mr.  C.  seems  resolved  not  to  unite  with 
the  U.  S.  if  they  shall  unite  with  the  Kirk;  and  I heartily  agree."10 
Mr.  Proudfoot  was  later  accused  of  double  crossing  the  United 
Synod.  He  seems  to  have  pledged  that  if  he  took  charge  of  a 
congregation  which  belonged  to  the  United  Synod  he  would  join 
the  Synod.  He,  however,  refused  to  join  the  Synod  after  he  had 
taken  over  the  charge  at  London  and  Westminster  which  had  been 
under  the  inspection  of  the  United  Synod.11 

After  renting  a house  at  York  for  his  wife  and  six  children, 
Mr.  Proudfoot  proceeded  to  follow  Mr.  Christie  on  his  trip  through 
Western  Ontario.  Mr.  Christie  made  many  trips  through  Western 
Ontario  and  then  took  charge  of  the  congregations  at  West  Flam- 
borough,  Dumfries,  and  Beverley  about  a year  after  Mr.  Proud- 
foot settled  at  London.  Here  Mr.  Christie  was  very  successful  and 
churches  were  soon  erected.12 

Mr.  Proudfoot  on  his  first  trip  through  Western  Ontario 
seemed  to  like  the  situation  at  London  and  was  anxious  to  form 
a congregation.  However,  feelings  were  running  high  at  London 
at  this  time  regarding  political  matters.  There  were  some  staunch 
Tories  there.  Mr.  Proudfoot  tells  of  a Mr.  McKenzie,  “He  is  a 
most  violent  Kirkman  who  will  give  no  encouragement  to  a man 


Tetter  of  Mr.  Proudfoot  in  London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Society 
Transactions,  1915,  p.  72. 

10 Proudfoot  Papers,  1915,  p.  47. 
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who  is  not  a Kirkman  . . . and  the  minister  he  will  encourage 
must  be  one  who  will  hold  or  express  no  opinion  unfavorable  to 
the  Government  of  this  country.  In  fact,  I never  met  with  such 
a real  red  Tory  ...  I never  felt  in  my  life  so  strong  an  inclina- 
tion to  maul  a man/’13  Thus  we  find  from  the  beginning  of  Mr, 
Proudfoot’s  relations  at  London  he  was  opposed  to  the  Tories. 
Later  he  contributed  articles  for  the  “Liberal"  at  that  time  a radical 
paper,  and  in  1837  we  find  that  his  church  was  a meeting  place 
for  the  Liberals  of  London.14 

On  November  11,  1832,  Mr.  Proudfoot  preached  in  the  school 
house  at  the  village  of  London.  The  school  was  crowded  and 
Mr.  Proudfoot  was  quite  hopeful  of  forming  a congregation.  How- 
ever, his  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground  when  a Mr.  McLatchie, 
an  ordained  minister  from  Ireland,  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  form  a Presbyterian  congregation  at  London.  Mr.  Proudfoot 
left  London  quite  down-hearted.  He  wished  to  find  a village  for 
a center  where  he  could  leave  his  family  and  then  preach  in  all 
the  communities  round  about.  He  had  thought  that  London  would 
be  the  ideal  spot  but  was  not  able  to  remain  there  because  of  Mr. 
McLatchie’s  visit. 

After  returning  to  York  and  remaining  with  his  family  a few 
days,  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  invited  to  Scarborough,  where  he 
preached  to  a small  congregation.  The  people  wished  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  Scarborough  community.  Mr.  Proudfoot  considered 
this  quite  seriously  and  even  looked  at  some  land  that  he  might 
buy  in  order  to  build  a home.  If  this  had  happened  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  joined  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada. 
However,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1832,  Mr.  Proudfoot  received 
a letter  from  London  giving  him  a call  and  telling  him  that  Mr. 
McLatchie  was  leaving  in  the  spring.  By  the  same  mail  an 
invitation  was  given  to  him  to  go  to  Brantford.  The  Presbyterians 
at  Brantford  had  just  built  a new  church  at  the  cost  of  $800.15 

On  January  5,  1833,  Mr.  Proudfoot  set  out  on  another  mis- 
sionary tour.  He  visited  Hamilton,  Dundas,  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
Brantford,  Dumfries,  Paris,  London,  Westminster  and  Goderich. 
Mr.  Christie  was  with  him  part  of  the  time.  These  men  made 
a thorough  canvass  of  Western  Ontario,  visiting  many  families 
and  preaching  often.  Mr.  Proudfoot  remained  some  time  at 
London  and  decided  that  London  was  the  best  center  for  his 
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missionary  labors  and  accepted  the  call.  He  wrote  to  the  mis- 
sionary committee  in  Scotland  regarding  his  decision  and  advised 
that  more  men  be  sent  to  Western  Ontario. 

In  June,  1833,  Rev.  William  Taylor  and  Rev.  George  Murray 
arrived  in  Canada  and  the  following  month  Rev.  Robert  Thornton 
arrived.16  Mr.  Taylor  remained  at  Montreal  and  reorganized  the 
congregation  which  Mr.  Robertson  had  formed.  The  other  two 
men  proceeded  to  Western  Ontario.  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
ordained  in  March,  1833,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  He  then 
came  to  Canada  and  proceeded  to  Western  Ontario,  where  he 
accepted  the  charge  at  Blenheim  and  West  Dumfries.  He  also 
preached  at  Paris  on  the  afternoon  of  every  alternate  Sunday.17 
Mr.  Thornton  was  born  in  1806  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  and  at  St.  Andrews.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  a few  weeks  before  leaving  for 
Canada.  On  arriving  in  Canada  he  made  a tour  with  Mr.  Christie 
for  three  months,  covering  some  400  miles.  Finally  he  settled  at 
Whitby,  where  he  did  good  work,  joining  two  opposing  groups  of 
Presbyterians.18 

In  April,  1834,  Rev.  James  Skinner  sailed  from  Dundee 
for  Canada.  He  was  born  in  1800  and  had  studied  in  St.  Andrews 
College.  While  a student  he  devoted  himself  expressly  to  foreign 
mission  work  and  as  he  was  ordained,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
missionary  to  Canada.  After  making  a missionary  tour  in  Western 
Ontario,  he  organized  three  congregations  in  the  township  of 
Yarmouth  of  which  he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge. 

In  September,  1834,  Rev.  John  Cassie  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Stewartfield  as  a missionary  to  Canada.  He  came 
to  Canada  by  way  of  New  York  and  like  the  other  missionaries, 
devoted  the  first  few  months  of  his  stay  to  a tour  of  all  the 
religiously  destitute  parts  of  Western  Ontario.  He  finally  settled 
at  Port  Hope  in  183  5. 19 

Mr.  Proudfoot  and  Mr.  Christie  had  sent  a request  to  Scot- 
land in  1833  that  some  ministers  be  sent  out  to  Western  Ontario 
who  could  speak  Gaelic.  No  preachers  could  be  had  in  Scotland, 
but  at  the  Pictou  Academy,  Nova  Scotia,  two  students  applied  for 
missionary  work.  Thus  Rev.  William  Fraser  and  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie  were  sent  as  missionaries  to  Western  Ontario.  These 
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men  could  both  speak  the  Gaelic  and  were  anxious  to  organize 
Gaelic  congregations  in  the  interest  of  the  Secession  Church.  Both 
men  came  to  Western  Ontario,  but  the  Highlanders  would  not 
join  the  Secession  Church.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Glasgow 
Colonial  Society  was  making  great  efforts  to  send  out  Gaelic 
preachers  to  Canada,  and  the  Highlanders  clung  to  the  Kirk. 
Thus  Mr.  Fraser’s  and  Mr.  McKenzie’s  special  linguistic  equip- 
ment was  not  put  to  much  use,  and  no  Gaelic  congregations  were 
formed.  However,  these  men  made  many  missionary  tours  and 
eventually  took  English  speaking  charges.  Mr.  McKenzie  was 
settled  in  1835  as  pastor  of  three  congregations  in  the  townships 
of  Goderich,  Stanley  and  Tuckersmith,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  while  Mr.  Fraser  became  pastor  of  the  three  congregations 
of  West  Gwillimbury,  Tecumseh  and  Essa  in  1836.20 

Mr.  Fraser  was  a very  earnest  young  man.  He  had  made 
some  missionary  tours  in  Prince  Edward  Island  before  coming 
to  Ontario.  Fie  was  married  just  before  he  left  Nova  Scotia  and 
he  and  his  wife  travelled  to  London  by  way  of  New  York,  Albany 
and  Buffalo.  He  settled  at  London  for  almost  a year,  taking  charge 
of  Mr.  Proudfoot’s  congregation  while  he  was  away  on  his 
numerous  journeys.  Mr.  Fraser  kept  a diary  of  his  missionary 
travels  during  his  first  year  in  Ontario.  He  was  much  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  able  to  secure  a Gaelic  speaking  congrega- 
tion, bue  he  did  excellent  work  at  Bond  Head,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

This  church  at  Bond  Head  had  a very  interesting  history 
even  before  Mr.  Fraser  arrived  on  the  scene.  A Presbyterian 
congregation  was  organized  by  Rev.  William  Jenkins  on  February 
6,  1822,  in  West  Gwillimbury.  Mr.  Jenkins  visited  this  congrega- 
tion only  occasionally,  but  Mr.  Harris  of  Toronto  would  go  north 
and  preach  to  them  at  great  intervals.  In  1823  a log  cabin  was 
built  for  a church  and  school.  In  1824  four  elders  were  set  apart 
by  Mr.  Jenkins.  The  Rev.  Peter  Ferguson  appeared  in  1830,  but 
he  left  soon  afterwards  to  take  charge  of  a church  at  Esquesing. 
In  1832  a resolution  was  passed  that  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  be  called.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a disruption,  and 
in  1833  Rev.  J.  Howie  of  the  United  Presbytery  took  charge  of 
the  secession  group.  In  1834  Mr.  Howie  became  very  ill  and  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1834-35,  Rev.  Alexander  MacKenzie  and 
Rev.  William  Fraser  supplied.  After  Mr.  Howie  died,  in  1836, 


S0Ibid.,  p.  509  ff. 
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Mr.  Fraser  received  a call  to  this  congregation.  In  1837  the  Bond 
Head  Church  was  built.  Before  this  time  the  church  meetings  of 
this  secession  group  were  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Adam 
Goodfellow.22 

In  Scotland  the  Secession  Synod  was  handicapped  for  lack  of 
funds  in  the  year  1835  and  could  not  send  any  missionaries  to 
Canada.  The  funds  had  increased,  but  a mission  had  been  opened 
in  the  West  Indies  which  was  now  consuming  the  Synod's 
resources.23 

Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  1834  nine  missionaries  in 
Western  Ontario  from  the  Secession  Church.  Seven  of  these  had 
come  out  straight  from  Scotland  and  two  had  come  from  Nova 
Scotia.  These  men  were  very  determined  in  their  attitude  toward 
many  of  the  problems  arising  in  that  period.  The  question  of 
receiving  government  aid  was  of  prime  importance.  To  receive 
such  aid  would  violate  the  “voluntary"  principle  for  which  they 
stood,  a principle  inherited  from  their  forefathers  who  had  seen 
the  evil  done  by  the  patronage  system  in  Scotland.  In  a later 
union  of  this  group  of  missionaries  and  the  Free  Church  the  out- 
standing difference  was  the  fact  that  they  could  not  agree  fully  in 
regard  to  government  aid.  The  question  debated  was,  “Whether 
it  is  lawful,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  civil  magistrate  to 
devote  any  portion  of  the  public  funds  to  the  support  of  the 
church? — and  whether  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  lawful  for 
the  church  to  receive  such  support."24  The  Secessionists  were 
strong  in  favor  of  the  negative.  No  other  group  of  Presbyterians 
in  Ontario  were  so  radical  about  this  question,  although  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  were  strongly  in  favour  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

These  Presbyterians  were  very  Calvinistic  in  their  theological 
outlook.  Mr.  Proudfoot  says,  “I  find  it  is  a very  prevalent  opinion 
in  this  country  that  all  children  are  certainly  in  a safe  state  if 
they  die  in  infancy.  This  is  pure  Americanism.  It  is  propagated 
by  the  Methodists,  and  the  Presbyterians  very  soon  learn  it — 
i.e.,  half-bred  Presbyterians."25  These  men  were  continually 
getting  into  arguments  regarding  the  baptism  of  infants.  If  the 
child’s  parents  were  not  church  members  in  good  standing,  they 
would  refuse  point  blank  to  baptise  the  child.26 


“Hunter,  A.  F.  A History  of  Simcoe  County,  1909,  II,  p.  312  ff. 
“McKerrow.  Missions,  p.  157. 

“Gregg.  Short  History,  p.  150. 

“ Proudfoot  Diary. 

24 Proudfoot  Papers.  1915,  p.  59. 
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In  the  matter  of  revivals  the  Secession  Presbyterians  held 
everyone  in  contempt  who  favored  revival  meetings  in  any  shape 
or  form.  Some  Methodists  or  emotional  Presbyterians  would  visit 
their  meetings  occasionally,  and  shout  “Amen,”  or  “Glory  to  God,” 
but  the  Secessionist  ministers  would  stop  preaching  until  quiet- 
ness was  resumed.  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  critical  concerning  the 
American  Presbyterian  ministers  such  as  the  Rev.  Daniel  East- 
man and  Rev.  Edward  Marsh.  He  enjoyed  their  company  as  men 
but  did  not  like  the  technique  they  used  in  bringing  men  into 
the  church.27  Mr.  Fraser,  who  visited  a Methodist  meeting,  said, 
“Last  evening  I attended  a Methodist  meeting.  The  manner  in 
which  the  exercises  were  conducted  and  the  exhibition  of  feeling, 
real  or  pretended,  which  were  made,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the 
account  which  the  inspired  penman  gives  of  the  worshippers  of 
Baal.28 

The  Secession  ministers  were  very  exacting  regarding  the 
authority  of  the  Presbytery.  A minister  could  not  accept  a call 
without  first  submitting  his  call  to  the  Presbytery  in  a proper 
and  formal  manner.  Then  a minister  must  be  chosen  for  life. 
Mr.  Proudfoot  in  speaking  to  the  people  at  London  said,  “I  stated 
to  them  that  a minister  must  be  chosen  for  life  and  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  church,  not  of  the  people,  who  may  when  fancy 
strikes  them  wish  to  go  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  others 
merely  from  caprice.”29  This  practice  was  very  different  from 
the  American  Presbyterian  ideas.  Many  of  the  congregations  in 
Western  Ontario  hired  preachers  for  a year  and  even  for  six 
months  at  a time.  When  passing  through  Guelph,  Mr.  Proudfoot 
states  that  the  Kirk  at  Guelph  wanted  a minister,  so  they  wrote 
to  Dr.  Harkness  at  Quebec,  asking  him  to  send  them  one.  A Mr. 
Smith  was  recommended  and  the  Government  paid  seventy  pounds 
and  the  people  fifty  pounds  towards  his  salary.  This  Mr.  Smith 
soon  gave  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  so  the  congregation  hired 
a Mr.  Parkiss  for  six  months.  Mr.  Parkiss  was  an  ordained  man 
in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  States.30 

There  was  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  seceder  ministers 
in  regard  to  temperance.  The  ministers  coming  from  Scotland 
enjoyed  a drink  of  liquor  and  advised  that  liquor  be  drunk  in 
moderation.  They  were,  moreover,  opposed  to  temperance 


27 Proudfoot  Papers.  1922,  p.  34  ft. 
“See  below. 

89 Proudfoot  Papers.  1922  ,p.  13. 

30 Proudfoot  Diary 
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societies  and  would  not  organize  them  in  their  churches.  The 
American  Presbyterians  were  strong  on  this  point  and  as  soon 
as  they  organized  a congregation,  they  would  organize  a Tem- 
perance Society.  In  fact,  in  the  Niagara  and  Stamford  Presbyteries, 
there  were  more  temperance  societies  than  there  were  congrega- 
tions. Mr.  Proudfoot  opposed  these  societies  strenuously,  not 
on  the  ground  that  they  combatted  the  drinking  of  liquor,  but 
because,  as  he  says,  “The  rule  is  that  a subscriber  pledges  himself 
on  his  honor.  Now  I maintain  that  if  it  is  a moral  duty  it  should 
rest  on  the  word  of  God,  but  the  society  pledges  itself  to  be 
temperate  only  in  the  fear  of  man.31 

There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  the  Seceders 
regarding  this  question.  The  two  young  men  from  Pictou,  Mr. 
Fraser  and  Mr.  McKenzie,  were  Canadians.  They  did  not  have 
the  Scotch  attitude  toward  liquor  and  so  they  were  greatly  in 
favour  of  temperance  societies.  In  Pictou  temperance  societies 
had  been  organized  even  among  the  Presbyterians  as  early  as 
1 827. 32  Mr.  Fraser  was  especially  enthusiastic  and  made  speeches 
at  different  temperance  meetings.  In  his  diary  we  find  summaries 
of  arguments  in  favour  of  temperance.33 

There  was  a distinct  difference  between  the  older  Scottish 
tpe  of  Presbyterian  minister  such  as  Mr.  Proudfoot  and  the 
ministers  who  came  from  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Sabbath 
Schools.  The  American  Presbyterians  organized  Sunday  Schools 
at  all  their  preaching  points,  but  the  Secession  ministers  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  innovation.  Even  as  late  as  1839 
the  minutes  of  the  Secession  Presbytery  have  nothing  to  say 
about  Sunday  Schools,  although  at  this  time  some  of  the  younger 
ministers  were  carrying  on  such  work.  However,  in  this  year  Rev. 
George  Lawrence,  a secession  minister  from  Scotland,  settled 
at  Clark,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  established  several  Sabbath 
Schools  34  From  this  time  onward  the  secession  ministers  grad- 
ually took  over  the  idea  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  established  them 
in  their  churches. 

These  ministers  of  the  Secession  Church  were  very  fortunate 
in  pushing  their  way  into  Western  Ontario  after  the  year  1832 
because  at  that  time  the  country  was  filling  up  gradually  with 
settlers  of  whom  a large  group  were  Presbyterian.  The  United 


31  Proudfoot  Papers , 1925,  p.  60. 

“McNeill.  Religious  and,  Moral  Conditions,  p.  86. 
“See  below. 

“McKerrow.  Missions,  p.  157. 
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Synod  had  no  ministers  to  suply  the  need  and  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lished Church  was  not  received  favorably  in  all  parts.  In  fact, 
the  Kirk  was  not  giving  to  Western  Ontario  an  energetic  set  of 
ministers.  Their  men  were  government  paid  and  were  in  many 
places  unpopular  where  the  Clergy  Reserve  s question  was  a 
political  issue.  Then  the  Anglicans  at  this  period  were  resting 
on  their  oars.  The  were  hoping  for  a settlement  of  the  clergy 
reserves  in  their  favour  and  sent  out  very  few  missionaries.  The 
Methodists  were  the  only  real  oppoistion  the  Secession  ministers 
had  to  face  in  Western  Ontario  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Niagara  district.  The  Secessionists 
overcame  many  handicaps  by  having  each  additional  minister 
sent  out  from  Scotland  do  missionary  work  for  about  one  year. 
Thus  all  the  vacant  pulpits  were  receiving  different  preachers  each 
month.  Then  as  a preaching  center  grew  large  enough  to  enter- 
tain a settled  pastor,  the  newcomer  who  had  served  his  year  in 
itinerating  would  settle  down  and  thoroughly  cultivate  the  field 
adjoining  his  church.  Thus  new  congregations  throughout 
Western  Ontario  were  continually  being  formed  and  the  older 
congregations  received  settled  pastors. 


2.  This  Missionary  Presbytery 

On  February  12,  1834,  a group  of  the  ministers  of  the  Secession 
Church  met  at  Flamborough.  They  were  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  attitude  of  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada.  The  ministers 
of  the  United  Synod,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  applied  for  and  obtained  grants  of  money 
from  the  government.  The  Secession  Church  in  Scotland  was 
much  opposed  to  the  idea  of  receiving  government  aid  and 
naturally  their  missionaries  in  Canada  opposed  the  United  Synod 
of  Upper  Canada  on  this  same  question.  A few  of  the  ministers 
of  the  United  Synod  were  also  opposed  to  the  idea  of  receiving 
government  aid.35  Thus  the  ministers  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  Canada  decided  to  write  to  Scotland  and  apply  for  permission 
to  form  a separate  presbytery. 

Leave  was  granted  to  the  missionaries  and  on  December  25th, 
1834,  they  gathered  at  York  (Toronto)  to  organize  the  Missionary 
Presbytery.  This  was  done,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Christie  was  elected 
moderator,  Rev.  W.  Proudfoot  clerk,  and  the  roll  of  the  presbytery 
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included  nine  men.36  When  this  was  done  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  prayer  and  praise. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  presbytery  meeting  the  Rev.  Jenkins 
applied  for  admission  to  the  presbytery.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1779.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  Secessional  Synods,  but  before  completing  his 
studies  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  was  engaged 
as  a missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  1817  Mr.  Jenkins  came  to  Canada  and 
settled  in  the  township  of  Markham,  in  the  county  of  York.  About 
the  year  1820  he  became  a member  of  the  United  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Synod 
in  regard  to  government  aid  and  so  he  decided  to  join  the  Secession 
Presbytery.37 

The  presbytery,  after  hearing  Mr.  Jenkins,  decided  to  have 
some  of  the  Secession  ministers  visit  his  churches  and  report  to  the 
presbytery  at  the  next  meeting.  Then  it  was  proposed  that  two 
members  of  the  presbytery  should  be  a deputation  of  the  pres- 
bytery and  visit  all  the  churches,  “to  examine  into  their  state,  to 
give  such  advice  as  may  be  found  needful,  and  to  encourage  and 
comfort  and  strengthen  them.”38  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Proudfoot 
were  chosen  and  Mr.  McKenzie  and  Mr.  Fraser  were  to  supply 
their  pulpits  during  their  absence  from  home.  At  this  meeting 
application  for  ministers  was  received  from  Port  Hope;  Tucker- 
smith,  Hullet  and  McKillop;  Dundas;  Paisley  Block;  Guelph; 
Puslinch;  Goderich  and  Uondon  Road;  Paris;  and  Pickering.39 

In  order  to  get  a clear  view  of  all  the  churches  under  the 
presbytery  at  this  period  we  must  follow  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr. 
Proudfoot  on  their  trip.  On  Friday,  January  16th,  1835,  Mr. 


s6“Feb.  5th,  Wednesday  . . . York,  Mr.  Harris  . . . Started  before 
breakfast  and  got  to  York  about  midday.  Called  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Bell,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  McLennan,  etc.,  from  all  of 
whom  I received  a hearty  welcome.  Spent  some  time  with  Rev.  Howie 
of  Gwillimsbury.  He  is  one  of  those  who  have  refused  the  Government 
allowance;  is  much  dissatisfied  with  his  brethren  for  accepting  the 
bribe.  Would  like  to  connect  himself  with  us.  Mr.  Harris  spoke  in 
the  same  strain.  He  and  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Howie  are  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  these  quondam  brethren.”  Proudfoot  Diary. 

88 Minutes  of  the  Missionary  Presbytery.  William  Proudfoot,  Thomas 
Christie,  William  Taylor,  George  Murray,  Robert  Thornton,  James 
Skinner,  John  Cassie,  William  Fraser,  and  Alexander  McKenzie.  (M.S.) 

p.  1. 

87Gregg.  History,  p.  200  ff. 

38 Minutes  of  the  Missionary  Presbytery,  p.  4. 
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Christie  arrived  at  London.  On  the  20th  a meeting  was  held  of 
the  elders  of  the  London  and  Westminster  congregations.  In  the 
township  of  London  there  were  three  churches  regularly  organized 
and  three  preaching  stations.  The  church  at  London  had  expended 
in  building  their  meeting  house  $423.00  but  $700.00  was  still 
needed  in  order  to  complete  the  building.  It  was  decided  that 
another  minister  was  needed  in  the  district.  Mr.  Proudfoot  says, 
“It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  the  English  settlement  and  the 
Proofline  ought  to  have  one  minister  to  themselves  and  that 
London  and  Westminster  ought  to  have  another.  And  that  thus 
divided  the  churches  would  do  more  to  support  two  ministers  than 
they  now  do  to  support  one/’40 

On  the  21st  the  two  men  proceeded  on  their  road  to  Goderich. 
The  weather  was  bad  and  they  only  reached  Barkwell's  Tavern, 
in  the  township  of  Stephen,  that  evening.  Here  they  remained  for 
the  night.  Mr.  Barkwell  had  been  a minister,  though  we  are  not 
informed  whether  an  Episcopalian  or  a Presbterian.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  McKenzie  had  preached  in  his  home  to  a gathering  of 
30  or  40  persons  a few  weeks  previous  to  this  visit. 

On  January  22nd  our  travellers  left  Barkwell's  Tavern  about 
7 a.m.  and  arrived  at  Goderich  about  7 p.m.  While  at  Goderich 
a petition  was  presented  to  them  asking  that  a preacher  be 
appointed  to  Goderich.41  They  remained  at  Goderich  until  Jan- 
uary 27th.  At  first  they  received  little  encouragement  but  before 
they  left  they  had  committees  formed  for  building  a church  and 
raising  money  for  a preacher.  This  encouragement  enabled  them 
to  promise  to  send  either  Mr.  Fraser  or  Mr.  McKenzie  as  their 
minister. 

On  the  27th  the  two  men  arrived  at  Mr.  Van  Emond's,  about 
18  miles  from  Goderich.  Mr.  Van  Egmond  had  informed  the 
people  of  the  settlement  regarding  the  coming  of  the  preachers 
and  a crowd  gathered  to  hear  the  sermon.  The  settlers  wished  to 
hire  a man  to  teach  their  children  for  four  days  of  the  week  and 
to  preach  to  them  on  Sundays.  They  promised  to  pay  sixteen 
dollars  per  month.  Thus  Mr.  Proudfoot  promised  that  he  would 


40Proudfoot  Diary. 

41<‘The  people  of  this  district  seem  to  be  a worthy  race.  McKenzie  told 
us  that  they  were  a praying  people.  He  said  there  is  only  one  family 
amongst  them  where  family  worship  is  not  observed  and  the  reason 
of  its  not  being  in  that  solitary  case  is  that  the  husband  has  not 
enough  of  English  to  officiate  in  that  language  and  his  wife  does  not 
understand  Gaelic/'  Proudfoot  Diary. 
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recommend  to  the  presbytery  that  a man  of  secessionist  principles 
be  sent  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Proudfoot 
left  Mr.  Van  Egmond’s  and  drove  40  miles  to  Helmer’s  Tavern. 
They  remained  here  the  night  and  the  next  day  drove  to  Guelph, 
arriving  at  5 p.m.  The  district  through  which  these  men  travelled 
from  Van  Egmond’s  to  Guelph  was  sparsely  populated  at  this 
time.  In  the  neighborhood  of  North  Easthope  there  were  about 
50  Highland  families  and  in  Wilmot  and  Waterloo  the  people 
were  all  Dutch.42 

At  Guelph  there  were  three  churches,  a Catholic,  an  Episco- 
palian and  a Presbyterian  (Kirk).  The  Kirk  people  were  some- 
what dissatisfied.  While  here  Mr.  Proudfoot  and  Mr.  Christie 
made  a trip  to  Eremosa  in  order  to  preach  to  the  people.  When 
they  arrived,  however,  Rev.  McLatchie  was  already  there  carrying 
on  the  service.  There  was  little  love  lost  between  Mr.  Proudfoot 
and  Mr.  McLatchie.  Mr.  Proudfoot  says,  “What  presbytery 
licensed  him!  what  congregation  chose  him!  and  yet  he  seems 
delighted  with  himself!  Bah!”  While  at  Guelph  Mr.  McBeath 
from  Puslinch  called.  He  was  from  Mr.  McKerrow’s  congregation, 
Bridge  of  Teath.  Pie  informed  the  missionaries  that  there  were 
twenty-five  families  in  his  township  who  wished  to  have  a seces- 
sion minister.  They  believed  that  Guelph  and  Puslinch  might  in 
a short  time  support  a minister  between  them. 

On  February  3rd  the  missionaries  arrived  at  Mr.  Christie’s 
home  at  West  Flamborough.  The  church  at  West  Flamborough 
had  been  regularly  formed.  The  original  number  was  nineteen 
and  eleven  had  since  then  been  added.  The  congregation  had  built 
a frame  meeting  house.  Services  were  held  here  every  third 
Sunday.  The  opinion  of  the  group  was  that  if  a minister  was 
stationed  between  Flamborough  and  Dundas  his  support  might  be 
provided  for  without  any  outside  assistance.  On  the  5th  Mr. 
Proudfoot  took  a trip  to  Hamilton  and  procured  some  Bibles  and 
school  books  which  the  missionaries  could  distribute  on  their 
journey. 

On  the  9th  Mr.  Proudfoot  and  Mr.  Christie  were  at  Dumfries. 
The  church  in  this  township  was  also  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Christie  and  received  a sermon  every  third  Sunday.  The  Sunday 
attendance  ranged  from  70  to  100.  They  had  quite  a fine  church, 


““Most  of  these  Dutchmen  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Aumish  of  whom  I 
could  learn  nothing  but  that  as  an  important  article  of  their  religion 
they  cultivated  long  beards.”  Proudfoot  Diary. 
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40  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide.  On  the  1 1th  the  missionaries  visited 
little  Scotland  (in  Beverly).  This  was  a flourishing  settlement  in 
the  heart  of  the  bush.  A regular  business  meeting  was  held  similar 
to  those  held  at  all  the  other  appointments.43 

On  the  13th  the  missionaries  arrived  at  Toronto.  They  had 
planned  to  go  to  Gwillimsbury  and  visit  the  congregation,  but 
Rev.  Howie,  their  minister,  was  very  ill  and  could  not  see  them, 
so  they  decided  to  send  Mr.  Fraser  to  preach  to  his  congregation 
for  a month.  Mr.  Howie  was  a member  of  the  United  Synod  of 
Upper  Canada  but  had  broken  with  them  on  the  question  of 
government  allowance.  He  wanted  to  join  the  Missionary  Pres- 
bytery but  died  before  Mr.  Fraser  arrived  at  Gwillimsbury.  How- 
ever, he  left  a request  that  the  congregation  join  the  Missionary 
Presbytery. 

Mr.  Proudfoot  and  Mr.  Christie  made  Toronto  their  head- 
quarters from  February  13th  to  March  2nd.  From  here  they 
visited  Mr.  Jenkins'  appointments  at  Markham  and  Scarborough. 
They  then  visited  Whitby,  then  Port  Hope,  then  Pickering.  On 
their  way  back  to  London  they  visited  Burford  and  Paris.  Mr. 
Proudfoot  arrived  home  on  March  6th.44 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Presbtery  was  to  be  held  at  London 
on  Tuesday,  May  16th,  1835.  This  meeting  was  never  held.  Mr. 
Proudfoot  left  London  on  May  8th  to  take  a trip  through  the 
United  States.  His  object  was  to  give  lectures  in  New  York  and 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  New  York  churches,  in  order  that  the  London 
church  might  be  completed.45  Before  he  left  Canada  he  met  Mr. 
Christie  and  they  decided  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
btery until  June,  1836.46  Mr.  Fraser  was  quite  indignant  that  two 


43A  typical  report  of  these  business  meetings  is  as  follows:  Little  Scotland. 
“1.  When  the  church  was  formed  the  number  of  members  was  18.  It  is 
believed  that  double  the  above  number  have  signified  their  wish  to 
become  members  of  the  church.  2.  Sermon  is  well  attended.  The 
average  attendants  are  at  least  60.  There  have  been  at  times  100. 
3.  There  are  two  elders  regularly  ordained.  4.  There  is  fellowship  on 
those  sabbaths  when  there  is  no  sermon.  5.  It  is  believed  that  family 
worship  is  generally  observed.  6.  The  congregation  is  living  in  peace 
and  harmony.  7.  No  immoralities  have  occurred  v/hich  have  required 
the  cognizance  of  the  Session.  8.  Believed  that  the  blessing  of  God  has 
in  some  measure  rested  on  the  limited  means  they  enjoy.  9.  Have  had 
several  meetings  about  building  a meeting-house.  10.  Have  done 
nothing  as  yet  to  raise  a stipend  for  the  minister.”  Proudfoot  Diary. 

^Proudfoot  Diary. 

"This  trip  was  not  successful  and  Mr.  Proudfoot  had  a very  unhappy 
time  in  New  Yor.  Proudfoot  Diary  (unpublished  portion). 

“ Minutes  of  the  Presbytery , p.  13. 
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men  could  change  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
without  consulting  the  other  members.  He  says,  ‘‘This  day  the 
Presbytery  should  have  met  in  London.  It  has  been  put  off  by 
the  influence  of  some  of  the  leaders.  Mr.  Skinner  had  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  and  appeared  here  this  morning. 
He  returned  home  immediately.  If  such  manoeuvering  as  this 
be  pursued  it  augurs  ill  for  the  prosperity  of  our  mission  in  this 
country."47 

On  June  8th,  1836,  the  second  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  was 
held.  No  new  missionaries  had  been  added  to  the  group  since  the 
meeting  of  December,  1834.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Flam- 
borough.  After  the  meeting  was  opened  the  moderator  stated  his 
reasons  for  change  of  time  and  place  of  the  Presbytery  meeting. 
Then  the  group  proceeded  to  elect  a new  moderator.  Mr.  Murray 
was  unanimously  chosen.48  This  meeting  consisted  of  the  eight 
missionaries  of  the  Secession  church  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Montreal,  who  was  the  ninth  missionary  to  the  Canadas,  did  not 
attend. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  was  held  of  February 
8th,  1837.  No  new  members  were  added.  Even  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, held  in  June,  1837,  no  help  had  been  received  from  Scotland. 
Thus  it  was  proposed  that  the  Presbtery  take  steps  in  order  to 
educate  some  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Proudfoot  was 
appointed  to  draft  a plan  and  present  it  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
plan  was  submitted,  but  as  the  minutes  read,  “Agreed  that  said 
report  lie  on  the  table  till  the  next  meeting."49 

During  the  year  1836  a strenuous  effort  was  made  in  Scotland 
to  raise  funds  for  the  missionary  committee  of  the  Secession 
Church.50  However,  most  of  this  money  went  to  the  West  Indies 
Mission,  although  two  men  were  sent  to  Canada.  Rev.  James 
Roy  and  Rev.  George  Lawrence  came  to  Canada  in  1837.  Mr. 
Roy  itinerated  for  a year  and  then  settled  at  Dumfries  and  Beverly, 
while  he  occasionally  supplied  at  Puslinch,  Paisley  Block,  Mossa 
and  Nichol.51  Mr.  Lawrence  also  itinerated  for  a year,  then 
received  calls  from  Toronto  and  Clark.  He  accepted  Clark,  on 
Lake  Ontario.62 


4rSee  below. 

48 Minutes  of  the  Presbytery,  p.  13. 
"Ibid. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  West  Flamborough  in 
October,  1837,  Mr.  Henry  Lawson,  a teacher  in  Hamilton,  wished 
to  be  admitted  into  the  study  of  theology,  and  presented  himself 
to  the  Presbytery.  The  procedure  of  the  Presbytery  in  this  matter 
is  of  some  interest,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  this  kind.  The 
candidate  presented  certificates  to  the  effect  that  he  had  successfully 
studied  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  the  usual  branches 
studied  preparatory  to  entering  in  the  study  of  Divinity.  The 
Presbytery  examined  the  young  man  in  Latin,  Greek,  Logic  and 
Philosophy.  They  then  gave  to  Mr.  Lawson  the  following  subjects 
to  study: — 

1.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  The  Natural  Condition  of  Man. 

3.  On  the  Scope,  and  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Collosians. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  appointed  to  examine  him  on  the  first 
subject,  Mr.  Christie  on  the  second  and  Mr.  Murray  on  the 
third.  Mr.  Lawson  was  also  to  write  an  essay  on  any  of  the 
subjects  above,  to  be  read  at  the  next  Presbytery  meeting.53 

In  1838  Rev.  John  Jennings  came  to  Canada  from  the  Seces- 
sion Church  in  Scotland.  After  itinerating  for  a few  months  the 
Secession  congregation  at  Toronto  gave  him  a call.  This  petition 
for  Mr.  Jennings  was  signed  by  44  members  and  34  adherents. 
The  petition  also  advised  that  a speedy  settlement  be  made.  On 
June  19th,  1839,  the  call  was  sustained  by  the  Presbytery.54  Mr. 
Jennings  remained  paStor  of  this  congregation  for  36  years.55 

In  1836  a letter  was  received  by  the  Presbytery  from  a congre- 
gation at  Madrid,  New  York  State.  This  was  a Scotch  Secession 
congregation  and  the  people  wanted  a Secession  minister.  The 
Presbytery  took  up  their  case  and  sent  Mr.  Roy  to  preach  to 
them  for  two  Sundays.  Mr.  Roy  was  to  tell  them  that  Madrid 
was  outside  of  the  Canadian  mission,  but  that  the  Presbytery 
would  exert  itself  to  procure  a minister  from  Scotland  for  them. 
Mr.  Thornton  also  visited  Madrid  and  baptised  many  children. 
However,  after  discussing  the  situation  of  Madrid  at  the  next 
meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  this  congregation  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Presbytery.56 


55 Minutes  of  the  Presbytery,  p.  32. 

94McKerrow.  Missions,  p.  173. 
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In  1839  Rev.  John  Morrison  was  sent  to  Canada.  He  came 
by  way  of  New  York  and  visited  Madrid.  Mr.  Morrison,  after 
preaching  at  Madrid,  left  his  family  there  and  itinerated  in  Canada 
for  a time.  He  finally  was  located  at  Madrid.  This  congregation 
supported  the  minister  without  receiving  any  missionary  aid.57 

During  the  agitation  and  tumult  which  stirred  up  the  Canadas 
during  these  years,  the  ministers  of  the  Missionary  Presbytery 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Tories  in  regard  to  the  clergy  reserve 
question.  At  their  meeting  on  February  14th,  1839,  they  agreed 
that  petitions  should  be  sent  by  all  the  congregations  under  their 
supervision  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  demanding  that  the 
clergy  reserves  be  wholly  appropriated  to  educational  purposes. 
In  fact  one  of  these  ministers  was  classed  as  a radical.58 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  regularity  in  which  this  presbytery 
kept  its  records  at  this  early  date.  At  their  meeting  in  1840  Mr. 
Fraser  was  chosen  to  draw  out  a form  according  to  which  all 
congregations  and  sessions  should  keep  their  accounts.  He  was 
also  to  draw  up  a form  for  the  ministers,  on  which  they  could 
keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  their  congregations,  including 
Baptisms,  Deaths,  Admissions  and  Removals.  This  was  done  so 
that  in  all  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  a uniform 
order  could  be  observed.59 


57McKerrow.  Missions,  p.  178. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  PRESBYTERY 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in  July,  1840,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a representation  of  the  state  of  the 
Mission,  and  of  the  urgent  need  of  an  additional  supply  of 
ministers.  This  report  was  sent  to  the  committee  on  Missions  in 
Scotland,  and  had  quite  an  influence  upon  the  Scottish  Church,  as 
six  ministers  were  sent  out  the  next  year.60 

It  also  happened  that  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  who  was  preaching 
to  two  congregations  in  Chingaucousy  and  Centre  Road,  Toronto 
Township,  wished  also  to  be  admitted  to  the  Presbytery.  In 
July,  1840,  it  was  agreed  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  his  case 
until  the  next  meeting,  because  he  had  not  conversed  fully  with 
his  congregation  on  the  matter.  At  the  meeting  in  October  Mr 
Porter  was  admitted  with  both  his  congregations.61 

In  1841  six  ministers  were  sent  to  Canada  from  Scotland. 
Two  of  these  men  settled  near  Montreal,  the  remainder  came  to 
Ontario.  Rev.  Alex  Ritchie  arrived  in  Toronto  on  November 
18th,  1841.  After  making  the  accustomed  missionary  tours  he 
settled  at  West  Dumfries.  Here  he  had  a congregation  of  250 
people.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  a strong  man  for  Sunday  School  work 
and  organized  five  Sabbath  Schools  in  his  district.  Rev.  James 
Dick,  after  making  various  missionary  tours,  settled  at  Emily,  in 
the  Newcastle  district.  Rev.  John  Porteous  came  to  Canada  by 
way  of  New  York.  He  finally  settled  at  St.  Catharines.  Here 
he  says  there  were,  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Baptists 
(white  and  colored),  Methodists  (white  and  colored)  and  American 
Presbyterians  of  the  new  school.  Rev.  Wm.  Barrie  settled  at 
Eramosa  and  Nichol.  He  also  gave  a sermon  to  Guelph 
occasionally.62 

In  1842  applications  were  received  from  Rochester,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  requesting  the  Presbytery  to  supply  them 
with  a preacher.  The  same  year  a letter  arrived  from  Rev.  John 
Morrison  of  Madrid  containing  applications  from  persons  in  the 
township  of  Lisbon,  New  York,  formerly  in  connection  with  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  asking  to  be  received  into  the  Mis- 
sionary Presbytery.63  In  1843  Rev.  James  McFadyen  arrived  in 
Canada  and  he  was  sent  to  Rochester.  He  and  his  congregation 
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soon  withdrew  from  the  Presbytery  and  joined  the  General 
Associate  Synod  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States.64 

In  July,  1842,  the  first  indication  of  any  dividing  of  the 
Presbytery  appears.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Presbytery  be  divided  into  three  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  the  work  more  easily.  The  first  committee  was  to 
consist  of  Messrs.  Cassie,  Lawrence,  Thornton,  Jennings,  Jenkins, 
Fraser  and  Porter.  Thus  we  see  that  this  committee  centered 
around  Toronto.  The  second  committee  was  to  consist  of  Messrs. 
Christie,  Roy,  and  Ritchie,  centering  about  Flamborough.  The 
third  committee  was  to  be  composed  of  Messrs.  Proudfoot,  Murray 
and  Skinner.  These  committees  were  to  receive  the  preachers 
sent  from  Scotland  and  to  ordain  them  into  their  charges.  They 
were  also  to  decide  on  competent  calls  with  their  bounds.65 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  authorized  to  edit 
a Monthly  Magazine.  It  was  decided  that,  if,  in  case  of  not 
receiving  as  many  subscribers  as  should  warrant  going  on  with  the 
work,  or  if  warranted  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  there  be  no 
profits,  the  Presbytery  would  engage  to  pay  for  the  printing  and 
advertising  it. 

At  this  meeting  Rev.  A.  McKenzie,  who  with  Mr.  Fraser 
had  come  west  from  Nova  Scotia,  resigned  his  charge.  Mr. 
McKenzie  had  been  working  at  Goderich,  but  after  laboring  seven 
years  in  the  Huron  district  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  temporal  support.  Thus  Mr.  McKenzie  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Schoolmaster  of  the  Huron  District  School.  The 
Government  of  the  Province  did  not  allow  a person  who  held  a 
position  as  schoolmaster  to  hold  any  other  position.  Therefore 
Mr.  McKenzie  had  to  resign  his  position  as  minister.66 

At  a meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  in  February,  1843,  the 
following  resolution  was  taken — “that  inasmuch  as  the  frequent 
meetings  of  the  Presbytery  necessary  to  a due  attention  to  the 
interests  of  our  churches  subject  the  Presbytery  to  a great  amount 
of  travel  and  expense,  and  that,  inasmuch  as,  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  Presbytery  by  committees  has  been 
found  inconvenient,  application  be  made  to  the  Synod  to  divide 
the  Presbytery  into  three  presbyteries,— viz. — The  Presbytery  of 
London;  The  Presbytery  of  Hamilton;  and  The  Presbytery  of 
Toronto;  that  said  three  Presbyteries  be  constituted  into  a Synod 
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by  the  name  of — The  Missionary  Presbyterian  Synod  af  Canada/ 
in  connection  with  and  in  subordination  to  the  United  Associate 
Synod  of  Scotland. — also,  that  information  be  given  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Presbytery  of  Montreal,  that  if  it  please  them  they  may 
petition  the  Synod  to  be  united  with  the  Synod  as  aforesaid.”67 

In  May  of  the  same  year  Dr.  McKerrow,  the  secretary  of  the 
missionary  committee,  sent  word  to  Canada  that  permission  had 
been  granted  for  the  formation  of  a Canadian  Synod.68  Thus  on 
July  27th,  1843,  the  Missionary  Synod  of  Canada  was  formed  at 
Hamilton.  Rev.  George  Murray  was  elected  the  first  Moderator 
and  Rev.  W.  Proudfoot  appointed  clerk,  while  the  Rev.  T.  Christie 
was  appointed  treasurer.  Three  presbyteries  were  formed,  first 
the  London  Presbytery  which  included  three  ministers  and  five 
congregations;  second  the  Flamboro  Presbytery,  which  included 
six  ministers,  six  congregations  and  six  vacancies;  third  the 
Toronto  Presbytery,  which  included  nine  ministers,  eleven  con- 
gregations and  six  vacancies.69 

i.  The  Missionary  Synod 

We  have  noticed  that  the  Missionary  Synod  was  formed  at 
Hamilton  in  1843.  At  this  meeting  the  establishing  of  some 
educational  institution  was  once  more  discussed.  It  was  resolved 
that  immediate  action  should  be  taken.  Rev.  W.  Proudfoot  was 
elected  professor  and  on  him  was  devolved  the  duty  of  giving 
instruction  in  Divinity,  Literature  and  Philosophy.  He  was  to 
receive  sixty  pounds  yearly.  It  was  agreed  also,  "that  the  students 
board  with  the  professor,  in  order  to  be  under  his  special  instruc- 
tion, and  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  and  six  pence  currency,  per 
week,  and  that  said  sum  shall  include  board,  fuel,  light  and 
washing.”  The  college  was  to  be  opened  in  Mr.  Proudfoot’s  home 
at  London  in  1844.70 

The  Divinity  Hall,  as  the  new  college  or  grouping  of  students 
was  to  be  called,  kept  Mr.  Proudfoot  busy.  He  taught  his  students, 
took  care  of  his  churches  and  helped  his  daughter  Mary,  who  had 
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opened  a private  boarding  school  for  girls  in  August,  1835. 71  At 
a meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1846  it  was  resolved  that  the  course 
of  study  should  extend  over  a period  of  four  years,  and  that 
besides  the  exercises  in  the  Hall,  there  should  be  exercises  and 
examinations  under  committees  of  the  Presbyteries.  They  also 
believed  that  another  professor  was  necessary,  so  they  solicited  the 
church  in  Scotland  for  a suitable  man  to  become  a teacher.  The 
committee  on  foreign  missions  of  the  Synod  of  Scotland  invited 
Rev.  James  Robertson  of  Edinburgh  to  fill  this  position,  while 
the  congregation  at  Hamilton  also  called  him  to  their  church. 
Mr.  Robertson  refused.  Instead  of  filling  the  gap,  the  Canadian 
Synod  appointed  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  who  was  teaching 
school  at  Goderich,  to  teach  Hebrew  to  the  students  in  London 
for  two  weeks  each  session. 

In  1850  Divinity  Hall  was  transferred  to  Toronto.  King's 
College  had  been  founded  in  1843.  In  1848  the  charter  of  the 
college  was  changed,  allowing  students  of  all  churches  to  take 
classes.  This  college  was  strongly  endowed.  Thus  the  students 
of  Divinity  Hall,  like  those  of  Knox  College,  could  secure  their 
classical  and  philosophical  training  at  King's  College  while 
pursuing  their  theological  studies  under  their  own  professors.  The 
following  year,  1851,  Professor  Proudfoot  died  and  the  Canadian 
Synod  applied  to  the  Scottish  Missionary  Committee  for  a 
professor.  The  Missionary  Committe  recommended  Rev.  John 
Taylor,  minister  of  Auchtermuchty.72  His  nomination  was 
approved  by  the  Synod  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  Taylor  took  over  his 
new  duties  in  August,  1852,  starting  with  nine  students.73  In 
1853  a second  Secession  congregation  was  organized  in  Toronto 
and  Mr.  Taylor  added  this  charge  to  his  duties  as  professor.  He 
continued  in  the  combined  position  of  minister  and  professor  until 
1861.  In  this  year  the  Associate  Synod  and  the  Free  Church 
united  and  Divinity  Hall  was  amalgamated  with  Knox  College, 
the  Free  Church  theological  institution.  Mr.  Taylor  returned 
to  Scotland,  where  he  resumed  the  position  of  pastor  of  a congre- 
gation of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Divinity  Hall 
had  graduated  twenty-six  students  during  its  brief  career. 
( 1844-1861. )74 

nProudfoot  Papers,  1917,  p.  30. 

?2When  the  disruption  took  place  in  Canada  (1844)  the  Free  Church 
opened  a College  at  Toronto  in  November,  1844.  Rev.  Henry  Esson 
and  Rev.  A.  King  were  the  first  two  professors.  Gregg,  W.  “History 
of  Knox  College.”  Knox  College  Monthly,  IX.,  I. 
t3McKerrow.  Missions,  p.  215. 
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In  1846  a deputation  was  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Scottish 
Synod.  This  deputation  visited  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadas. 
They  reported  that  only  two  ministers  of  the  Secession  Church 
were  in  the  Canadas  in  1832,  whereas  in  1846  there  were  forty-six 
congregations,  four  presbyteries  and  a Synod.75  In  this  year  two 
missionaries  were  sent  to  Canada  and  in  the  following  year  five 
more  were  sent.  This  added  new  life  to  the  Canadian  Synod. 

In  1847  the  Relief  Synod  of  Scotland  joined  the  United 
Associate  Secession  Church.  This  was  the  second  union  of  the 
seceding  Presbyterians  in  the  19th  century.  The  Burgher  and 
Anti-Burgher  Synods  had  united  in  1820  to  form  the  United 
Associate  Synod,  and  now  in  1847  the  union  with  the  Relief  Synod 
formed  what  was  called  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
Canada  the  Missionary  Synod  approved  of  the  action  and, 
although  there  were  no  churches  in  Ontario  in  connection  with 
the  Relief  Synod,  the  Missionary  Synod  changed  its  name  to  the 
“Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland."76 

In  1843  the  Missionary  Synod  took  steps  in  order  to  form 
a Home  Missionary  Fund.  This  fund  was  to  aid  ministers  who 
were  preaching  to  scattered  congregations  or  were  preaching  to 
very  poor  people  who  could  not  give  any  financial  support  to 
their  minister.  From  1844-1848  the  amount  of  $ 1,4 16  was  con- 
tributed to  this  fund.  Part  of  this  went  to  the  Divinity  Hall,  but 
from  1849  to  1859  the  contributions  to  home  missions  alone 
amounted  to  about  $ 1 ,000  yearly.  Of  course  the  Synod  in  Scotland 
aided  the  preachers  with  money  and  books,  and  by  sending  addi- 
tional missionaries.  During  the  years  1844-60,  the  Synod  in 
Scotland  sent  forty-two  ministers  and  licentiates  to  Canada. 
During  the  years  1845-1859  it  contributed  $50,000,  or  about  $3,400 
per  year,  aiding  preachers,  paying  travelling  expenses  and  buying 
outfits  for  the  journeys.  After  1859  the  church  in  Canada  was 
so  strong  that  it  did  not  need  any  further  assistance  from  Scotland. 
Thus  from  1860  no  support  was  given  to  the  Canadian  preachers.77 

The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of 
ministers  who  had  come  from  the  Secession  Churches,  appointed 
in  1844  a Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In  the  winter  of  1846 
their  first  missionary  and  his  wife  with  a lay  assistant  and  his 
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wife  set  out  for  the  New  Hebrides  Islands.  In  1848  and  1852 
letters  were  received  by  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (Missionary  Synod)  from  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Synod.  These  letters  invited  the  Canada  Synod  to 
co-operate  in  the  mission  to  the  New  Hebrides  Islands.  The  Synod 
replied  that  several  of  the  churches  had  already  contributed  to 
the  mission  funds  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Synod,  and  they  hoped 
they  would  continue,  but  as  a synod  they  could  not  help  in  the 
foreign  missionary  activity  because  they  were  receiving  aid  from 
the  Synod  in  Scotland  to  keep  up  their  work.  However,  in  1856 
a missionary  committee  was  formed  to  look  into  the  missionary 
work.  A deputation  was  sent  to  interview  the  churches  but  finally 
nothing  was  done  until  after  the  union  with  the  Free  Church 
except  special  offerings  for  the  Nova  Scotia  missionaries. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  break-up  in  the  State  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  break-up  of  its  offspring  in  Canada.  The 
new  Church  in  Canada  (Free  Church)  had  many  views  similar 
to  the  views  of  the  Missionary  Synod.  In  1845  committees  were 
appointed  by  the  two  synods  to  confer  with  each  other  on  the 
subject  of  union.  The  committees  met  and  they  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
two  Synods  unite.  The  negotiations  between  the  Synods  continued 
for  some  time  but  nothing  definite  was  done  until  1861.  On  Wed- 
nesday, June  8th,  of  that  year  union  was  consummated.  Thus 
was  formed  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.78 


t8Gregg.  Short  History,  p.  156.  McKerrow.  Missions,  p.  244. 
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DIARY  OF  WILLIAM  FRASER 
AUGUST,  1834  — JULY,  1835 

Pictou,  Saturday,  August  2nd,  1834. 

After  a missionary  tour  of  two  months  and  a half  on  Prince 
Edward  Island  I this  day  returned  to  Pictou  by  the  steamer 
Pocahontas.  We  had  a delightful  passage  of  6l/2  hours  over  a 
sea  perfectly  calm  & smooth.  The  general  warmth  of  the  atmos- 
phere— the  brilliancy  of  the  meridian  sun  reflected  in  resplendent 
beauty  from  the  undisturbed  bosom  of  the  deep — the  white  canvas 
of  the  numerous  ships  which  spread  their  wings  to  the  breathings 
of  the  air — all  combined  to  tranquillise  the  mind  and  to  excite 
to  elevated  contemplation.  How  delightful  is  it,  too,  to  meet  those 
whose  affections  we  share.  At  every  successive  return  to  my  native 
land  this  pleasure  I feel  to  be  enhanced — and  I feel  that  every 
instance  of  absence  but  more  & more  endears  those  scenes  & those 
persons  from  which  I may  perhaps  ere  long  be  obliged  to  depart 
it  may  be  never  again  to  meet  in  this  vale  of  tears.  But  while 
these  are  the  feelings  which  are  suggested  by  the  promptings  of 
nature  let  me  remember  that  I am  placed  under  responsibilities 
which  render  it  an  imperative  duty  to  bring  such  feelings  into 
subjection  & to  make  them  subordinate  to  the  great  object  which 
I am  bound  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  that  is  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in  the  edification  of  men. 
And  not  hesitate  for  a moment  to  go  where  ever  Providence 
appears  to  open  for  me  a field  of  usefulness, — met  my  brother 
George  in  Town — I had  an  agreeable  ride  up  the  River  & was 
glad  to  find  my  friends  at  Riverdale  all  in  good  health. 

Wednesday,  August  6th, — Met  the  Committee  and  Commis- 
sion of  Superintendence  of  the  Synod  at  Mr.  McKinlay's.  After 
hearing  and  approving  the  Report  of  my  labours  on  P.  E.  Island 
the  Committee  proceeded  to  deliberate  what  should  be  my  next 
destination.  To  the  question  if  I still  persisted  in  my  determina- 
tion to  visit  Canada  I gave  a decided  affirmative.  At  this  point 
of  the  proceedings  a letter  was  produced  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  from 
the  Rev.  W.  Peddie,  Sect,  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  purporting  to  be  an 
application  to  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  for  preachers  acquainted 
with  the  Gaelic  language  for  the  Upper  Canada  Mission.  The 
terms  on  which  the  preachers  shd.  be  employed  were  proposed  tc 
me  & 1 without  much  hesitation  accepted  them.  My  trials  for 
ordination  (Lecture  on  Roms.  5 — 8-10).  Sermon  Romans  III, 
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31)  were  then  assigned  me  for  the  2nd  of  September.  Varied 
emotions  experienced  in  rapid  succession  after  acceding  to  the 
measures  of  the  Committee — Union — separation — Houe — feat,  etc. 
Interview  with — 1 

Friday,  Aug.  29th. — For  the  last  few  days  I have  been 
actively  employed  in  preparing  for  Tuesday’s  exercises.  Another 
affair  in  which  I am  most  deeply  interested  has  also  engaged  not 
a small  share  of  my  attention  from  time  to  time  for  these  few 
weeks  apart.  Providence  appears  to  order  my  concerns  in  such 
a way  as  gives  me  a prospect  that  that  business  will  be  conducted 
to  a successful  termination.  It  is  my  wish  in  the  meantime  tc 
leave  all  to  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign  Will  & I have  only  to 
lament  that  my  faith  in  Him  is  not  more  implicit  & unwavering. 
I trust  however  that  weak  and  unworthy  though  I be  I shall  obtain 
that  guidance  which  I so  much  require  and  that  I may  be  prevented 
from  taking  a step  of  so  much  importance  as  that  which  I con- 
templated if  it  does  not  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  divine 
glory. 

I think  Satan  has  for  some  time  back  thrown  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  being  ready  to  meet  the  Commission 
on  the  2nd  prox.  No  doubt  I have  much  blame  to  attach  to  myself 
for  remissness  & indolence  but  I cannot  help  remarking  the 
occurences  which  are  calculated  to  hinder  my  progress  and  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  which  have  been  entertained.  One  of 
these  occurrences  took  place  today.  The  Revd.  D.  Roy  called  at 
my  residence  about  noon  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  me  to 
object  to  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  exercise  the  power 
of  ordination.  I was  just  then  in  such  a state  of  mind  as  to  be 
easily  excited  by  any  unpleasant  suggestion.  I took  the  alarm 
and  immediately  dropped  my  pen,  took  to  horse  and  rode  off  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Robson.  After  a little  parleying  on  the  subject 
I saw  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  and  determined  to  reject  Mr.  Roy’s  injurious 
suggestions.  When  in  town  this  evening  I felt  that  I had  fallen 
before  a temptation  planned  by  consummate  ability  and  it  only 
seems  to  me  wonderful  that  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  of 
distracting  my  mind  so  as  to  unfit  me  for  makink  any  further 
exertions.  I trust,  however,  that  I am  sustained  by  a Stronger 
Power  than  that  by  which  I am  persecuted  and  I have  great 
cause  for  lively  gratitude  that  the  result  was  a finer  determination 
to  bend  all  my  energies  to  the  work  before  me  and  at  all  events 
to  succeed. 


xNo  name  given. 
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Interview  with — 1 In  the  long  ride  which  I this  night 

had  round  the  rivers  (18  miles)  I have  enjoyed  more  peace  of 
mind  & more  calm  contemplation  than  for  a long  time  before. 
Thoughts  suggested  themselves  for  which  I might  at  other  times 
have  searched  in  vain  & by  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  me  I 
trust  I shall  be  carried  successfully  through  with  the  work 
before  me. 

Tuesday,  September  2nd — After  a good  deal  of  exertion  I 
have  reason  to  thank  God  that  I in  so  far  succeeded  in  being 
prepared  for  public  examination — I was  enabled  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  Clergy  and  people  to-day  with  a feeling  of  that 
fearlessness  which  a sense  of  his  high  responsibilities  shd.  inspire 
in  the  breast  of  every  herald  of  the  Cross.  I felt  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  yield  to  that  fear  of  man  which  “bringeth  a snare.” 
My  specimens  of  preaching  have  been  approved  & I have  this 
day  been  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry  by 
the  imposition  of  hands.  Old  Mr.  Ross  presided.  And  there  were 
present  besides  Mr.  Robson,  Mr.  McKinlay,  Mr.  Patrick,  Mr.  H. 
Ross  and  Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Robson  put  the  questions  of  the 
Formulary  Mr.  McKinlay  gave  a most  appropriate  and  feeling 
address.  The  principal  topics  on  which  he  insisted  were  as  follows 
as  far  as  I can  quote  from  memory.  1.  That  ministers  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ  & that  in  this  point  of  view  they  are  bound 
to  know  the  will  of  their  Master.  2.  That  it  is  their  duty  to 
declare  his  will  plainly.  3.  Boldly.  4.  Fully.  5.  Earnestly. 
After  enlarging  in  the  most  appropriate  & forcible  terms  on  these 
subjects  he  took  occasion  to  make  a number  of  remarks  on  Missions 
generally  & then  on  Missions  to  the  great  Northern  World.  And 
concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  enforcing  upon  their  atten- 
tion the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  grand  purpose  of  evangelising 
the  world.  The  business  of  the  day  was  conducted  throughout  with 
the  utmost  decorum  and  solemnity. 

I have  this  day  then  avouched  my  self  to  be  the  Lords.  I 
have  laid  myself  under  the  most  solemn  promises  to  perform  his 
service  and  to  live  at  all  times  devoted  to  the  great  object  of 
promoting  the  divine  glory  in  the  edification  of  men.  O that  the 
Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  may  qualify  me  for  the  discharge  of 
the  arduous  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  me,  & that  he  may 
make  me  a successful  minister  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace. 


JNo  name  given. 
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Monday  15th — I have  spent  the  last  two  weeks  in  a state 
of  suspense  and  anxiety.  Alternately  buoyed  up  with  hopes  and 
depressed  with  fears.  I have  however  brought  my  affairs  to 
that  state  that  I am  about  to  enter  into  one  of  the  most  intimate 
relationships  & then  to  take  my  departure  for  the  Canadian  forests. 

10  o’Clock  in  the  evening.  At  7 o’clock  precisely  I was 
united  by  Mr.  McKinlay  to  the  wife  of  my  choice.  I trust  that 
I have  not  entered  into  this  connection  hastily  or  without  due 
deliberation.  I hope  too  that  my  addresses  to  a throne  of  grace 
have  been  sincere  and  that  I have  experienced  their  accomplish- 
ment. “He  that  findeth  a wife,’’  says  Solomon,  “findeth  a good 
thing  and  obtaineth  favours  of  the  Lord.”  And  I fondly  trust 
that  this  will  be  abundantly  verified  in  my  experience. 

Tuesday  September  30th — This  day  like  many  others  since 
my  union  with  my  wife  has  been  spent  in  melancholy — contem- 
plating the  period  at  which  we  must  take  farewell  of  our  dear 
friends.  The  nearer  this  point  we  arrived  too  the  more  intense 
and  affecting  are  the  feelings  excited.  During  the  evening  when 
we  were  on  the  point  of  departure  & when  we  wished  to  be  left 
to  the  free  indulgence  of  our  feelings — when  too  these  tender  ties 
which  bound  us  to  our  friends  were  about  to  severed — when  we 
had  the  prospect  before  us  separating  perhaps  never  again  to 
see  each  other  in  the  flesh  & when  our  emotions  were  excited 
to  the  extreme  point,  we  were  incessantly  disturbed  by  the  officious 
but  mistaken  attentions  of  our  good  neighbours.  The  closing 
scene  I may  not  attempt  to  describe.  I feel  myself  inadequate  to 
the  task.  The  yearning  of  a mother’s  love  over  her  beloved 
daughter — the  affectionate  solicitude  of  a tender  father — the  deep 
& affecting  endearments  of  sisterly  regard — all  struggling  for 
utterance  are  feelings  too  sacred  to  allow  me  to  attempt  their 
description — and  combined  to  form  a scene  the  most  interesting 
& impressive.  But  tho’  I cannot  attempt  a description  I myself 
had  to  act  a principal  part.  And  I humbly  trust  that  in  occupying 
so  prominent  a place  in  these  transactions  I have  been  directed  by 
the  promptings  of  a proper  spirit  & that  I have  obtained  as  I 
wished  the  guidance  of  a wise  & good  over  ruling  Providence 
& that  the  connection  into  which  I have  entered  may  result  in  the 
advancement  of  not  only  our  own  but  of  the  spiritual  interests 
of  that  portion  of  the  vineyard  of  Christ  to  which  we  are  destined. 
May  the  God  and  Father  of  all  bless  and  guide  us.  May  his 
pleasure  prosper  in  our  hands;  And  our  parents  and  friends  be 
taught  to  part  resignedly  with  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  them  in  order  to  the  promotion  of  the  propogation  of  the 
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Gospel  and  the  advancement  of  the  Glory  of  Him  who  calls  them 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  May  Christ  be  “all 
our  salvation  & all  our  desire.”  And  though  separated  from 
earthly  connections  by  field  and  flood  may  we  never  forget  each 
other  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Let  us  walk  by  faith  not  by  sight, 
remembering  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  & let  us  so  live  that  when 
the  purposes  of  Providence  with  respect  to  us  are  completed  we 
may  all  have  an  entrance  administered  to  us  abundantly  into  the 
heavenly  Kingdom  and  glory  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  & have  a joyful  meeting  at  the  right  hand  of  our  Judge 
in  the  eternal  world. 

New  York,  Tuesday,  October  28th,  1834. 

After  being  absent  from  my  native  land  since  the  morning 
of  the  first  inst.  the  day  on  which  we  bade  farewell  to  the  shores 
of  Pictou  after  encountering  various  adventures  & after  experienc- 
ing much  of  the  bounty  & protection  of  our  Heavenly  Father  amid 
all  the  perils  to  which  we  were  exposed  we  anchored  safely  in  the 
Harbour  of  this  great  & flourishing  City  about  10  A.M.  In  the 
afternoon  we  came  ashore  and  proceeded  with  Mr.  Murdock  to 
his  Lodgings  in  No.  114  Center  Street.  Before  dismissing  this 
part  of  my  travels  I think  it  proper  to  notice  a few  particulars 
which  mark  the  peculiar  kindness  of  Providence  to  us  during  our 
progress.  The  most  tedious  part  of  our  passage  we  encountered 
to  the  Eastward  of  Halifax.  Wednesday  afternoon  Thursday  & 
Friday  1st  2nd  and  3rd  inst.  we  lay  wind  bound  in  the  Gulf  of 
Canseau.1  On  Saturday  4 we  put  to  sea  and  passed  Light  House 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Whenever  I was  subjected  fo  the 
roll  of  the  Western  ocean  I was  immediately  dreadfully  seasick. 
My  sickness  increased  during  the  night  & on  Sabbath  5 which 
which  was  a cold  stormy  and  unpleasant  day  I was  affected  with 
distressing  dysentery.  My  Jane  also  though  she  stood  out 
for  some  time  was  at  last  compelled  to  lie  down  on  account  of 
sickness.  For  the  whole  day  I was  greatly  distressed  & toward 
evening  I asked  the  Capt.  if  he  shd.  suffer  and  disadvantage  by 
putting  into  a Hrbr.  for  the  night.  As  we  did  nothing  else  but 
buffet  the  waves  not  to  much  purpose  for  the  whole  day  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  complying  with  my  request  and  ran  into  Tangier 
Hrbr.  about  sunset.  Had  he  kept  out  to  sea  all  that  night  and 
had  my  illness  continued  I know  not  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  for  I was  so  violently  affected  that  I felt  my  strength 
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rapidly  diminished  & I thought  that  had  I had  3 days  of  the  same 
disease  I shd.  be  reduced  extremely  low.  As  it  was  however  1 felt 
that  I owed  a debt  of  lively  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  All  Good 
Who  had  so  ordered  events  that  1 was  permitted  to  obtain  some 
rest  from  the  surges  of  the  sea  and  a consequent  relief  from  the 
severe  symptoms  of  my  distressing  malady.  With  respect  to 
seasickness  I may  remark  once  for  all  that  I was  scarcely  a day 
in  very  good  health  during  the  voyage  & that  always  when  the 
sea  was  agitated  to  any  extent  I was  affected  with  violent  symp- 
toms. On  Tuesday  the  7th  we  set  sail  from  Tangier  Hrbr.  the 
wind  being  still  from  the  S.W.  and  directly  ahead.  We  beat 
about  with  a moderate  breeze  for  the  whole  day  till  about  4 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  at  this  time  while  I and  my 
wife  were  lying  in  bed — I seasick,  as  usual  & she  rather  indisposed 
by  some  other  malady  that  an  occurrence  took  place  well  calculated 
to  throw  us  all  into  consternation.  While  on  the  outward  tack 
from  the  shore  from  which  I am  sure  we  were  scarcely  half  a 
mile  distant  the  keel  from  our  vessel  struck  pretty  forcibly  against 
a rock.  After  ejaculating  the  divine  protection  we  ran  on  deck 
to  await  with  calmness  whatever  might  befall.  Providentially 
the  sea  was  not  high  and  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that  we  owe 
our  safety.  Our  ship  after  hanging  on  the  reef  for  scarcely  a 
minute  during  which  she  struck  but  very  lightly — to  our  great 
joy  floated  off  into  deep  water  having  sustained  very  trifling 
injury.  The  Capt.  on  this  ran  for  Popes  Hrbr.  & accomplished 
in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  more  than  the  distance  which 
he  had  made  against  the  wind  for  the  whole  day.  In  recording 
this  accident  it  becomes  me  to  express  with  the  sincerest  emotions 
of  which  I am  susceptible,  my  sense  of  the  obligations  which  we 
owe  to  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  Let  me  always  remember 
that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  And  may  such  marked 
deliverances  at  the  same  time  that  they  excite  the  warmest  grati- 
tude have  a tendency  to  keep  alive  on  my  mind  the  assurance  that 
this  is  not  our  permanent  abode.  & let  them  stimulate  me  to 
diligence  to  make  my  calling  & election  sure — to  be  ready  also  for 
in  such  a time  as  I think  not  the  son  of  man  cometh. 

At  Popes  Harbour  we  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  four 
days  alternately  aboard  of  our  ship  & ashore  visiting  the  inhabi- 
tants. I may  remark  in  passing  that  the  idea  which  I always 
had  of  this  part  of  the  coast  was  a correct  one.  That  continued 
range  of  rock  which  extends  with  but  very  little  interruption  from 
Cape  Canseau  to  Cape  Sable  forms  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement.  Consequently  the 
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shores  are  uninhabited  except  in  a few  scattered  spots  which  are 
occupied  by  the  huts  of  Fishermen.  Their  facilities  for  intellectual 
culture  are  equally  bad  with  their  agriculture.  & their  dispersed 
situations  renders  it  impracticable  for  them  to  have  either  schools 
or  churches.  Though  then  those  whom  I have  seen  of  them  are 
a quiet  and  peaceable  people  they  must  be  brought  up  in  a state 
bordering  very  near  on  Heathenish  ignorance.  I by  no  means 
blame  our  Christian  people  for  their  wishes  to  have  the  Heathen 
world  enlightened.  But  it  would  be  well  if  they  first  looked  at 
home  and  tried  to  have  a knowledge  of  pure  religion  and  undefiled 
promoted  among  the  destitute  inhabitants  of  their  native  shores. 
On  Saturday  morning  the  11th  we  left  Popes  Hrbr.  with  a North- 
erly wind  and  a pretty  heavy  swell  in  consequence  of  the  storm 
of  the  previous  day.  On  the  12th  we  passed  Halifax  and  had 
part  of  the  town  in  sight  on  the  13th.  Passed  Cross  Island  Light 
on  the  14th  passed  Liverpool  Light  in  the  morning  and  had 
Shelbourne  light  house  in  view  in  the  evening.  It  blew  hard 
during  the  night  & we  took  shelter  under  the  land.  On  the  15th 
we  passed  Cape  Sable  and  shaped  our  course  for  the  American 
shore.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  weather  was  remark- 
ably fine  and  moderate  during  some  part  of  which  I was  so  far 
recovered  from  my  sickness  that  I was  able  to  walk  about  on 
deck.  During  those  days  nothing  occurred  worth  recording.  On 
Friday  the  17th  about  seven  in  the  morning  the  wind  commenced 
to  blow  strongly  from  the  Southward.  It  gradually  increased  in 
violence  until  about  12  o’clock  when  it  blew  a very  heavy  gale.  I 
was  dreadfully  sick  & the  recollection  that  our  vessel  had  struck 
upon  a rock  since  we  left  home  filled  me  with  no  little  apprehension 
that  she  might  have  sustained  so  much  damage  as  to  make  her 
insufficient  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  waves.  I endeavoured 
however  to  commit  myself  resignedly  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well  and  though  I could  not  altogether  suppress  my  fears  I tried 
to  be  calm  & to  prepare  myself  to  meet  any  event  with  equanimity. 
I was  sustained  greatly  and  encouraged  by  the  fortitude  of  my 
Jane.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult  of  the  elements — in  the  midst 
of  all  the  roarings  & dashing  & foaming  of  the  billows  she  main- 
tained excellent  health  and  courage  undaunted.  Nay  further  she 
could  stand  in  a place  of  comparative  security  & contemplate  with 
delight  the  grand  though  terrific  scene  which  the  mountainous 
surges  presented.  How  happy  and  thankful  shd.  I feel  that  I 
have  obtained  such  a companion,  one  who  is  capable  of  meeting 
the  most  imminent  perils  with  magnanimity  & who  I trust  can 
adopt  in  truth  the  triumphant  language  of  the  Psalmist  “I  will  not 
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fear  though  the  earth  be  removed  & though  the  mountains  be  cast 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea.”  Those  who  go  down  into  the  sea  in 
ships — who  do  business  on  great  waters  see  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deep.”  And  what  an  impressive  lesson  of  humility 
is  taught  by  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  commotions  of  the 
mighty  waters  with  the  consciousness  that  nothing  but  a few  frail 
planks  intervene  between  us  and  the  eternal  world.  Indeed  I 
know  of  few  situations,  in  which  a poor  weak  mortal  can  be  placed 
which  is  better  calculated  to  lower  him  in  his  own  estimation  & 
to  induce  upon  his  mind  a strong  sense  of  his  littleness  & insig- 
nificance among  the  great  operations  of  an  Almighty  Creator. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  18th  after  spending  the  preced- 
ing night  badly  enough  we  came  in  sight  of  Cape  Ann  about  25 
miles  from  Boston  & as  much  as  100  miles  out  of  our  course.  In 
the  evening  it  commenced  to  blow  bad  from  the  S.  W.  This 
unfavorable  wind  we  had  to  stem  until  the  the  evening  of  Sabbath 
the  19th.  when  it  suddenly  veered  about  to  the  north.  On  Monday 
afternoon  the  20th  after  an  excellent  run  from  Cape  Cod  we 
entered  Nantucket  Sound.  I have  at  every  stage  of  our  progress 
to  mark  the  goodness  of  Providence  exhibited  in  diversified  forms. 
Just  on  bringing  Nantucket  Light  House  in  sight  our  Capt.  who 
had  never  been  in  the  Sound  before  appeared  to  be  perplexed 
beyond  measure.  He  seemed  afraid  that  he  had  overrun  his 
distance  for  coming  in  & that  should  he  attempt  to  proceed  he 
might  get  into  further  difficulty.  It  was  at  this  conjecture  when 
our  Captain  looked  the  very  personification  of  solicitude  that  we 
were  rejoiced  to  see  an  American  Schooner  heave  in  sight  and 
see  our  signal  for  speaking  answered.  In  the  master  of  that  vessel 
we  met  with  a generous  man.  He  did  not  forsake  us,  though  he 
might  have  done  so  until  we  got  very  near  the  end  of  our  voyage 
— and  when  his  guidance  was  not  of  so  much  importance.  I dis- 
covered too  by  different  opportunities  which  I had  of  conversing 
with  him  that  he  was  well  informed  & had  in  former  days 
cultivated  taste  for  the  muses.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  we  may  perceive  the  ameliorating  tendency  which  intel- 
lectual culture  possesses  over  the  moral  faculties  of  the  Soul  & 
shews  the  vast  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  society  were 
all  classes  furnished  with  a good  general  education.  I am  fully 
persuaded  that  were  our  Capt.  placed  in  the  situation  of  our 
Yankee  Pilot  as  we  called  him  he  would  not  have  waited  half  an 
hour  if  his  vessel  could  have  outsailed  the  other.  By  mistake  of 
Capt.  Wade  on  account  of  the  breaking  loose  of  a floating  light 
we  ran  for  Nantucket  Hrbr.  Lights  and  it  was  not  until  within  a 


very  short  distance  of  the  shore  that  we  discovered  our  mistake. 
Our  only  remedy  was  to  cast  anchor  and  ride  it  out  in  a very 
uneasy  situation  till  morning,  exposed  to  a stiff  breeze  from  the 
northward  & a heavy  swell.  Tuesday  21st  Spent  in  beating  up 
the  Sound.  Wednesday  22  made  the  harbour  called  Holmes  Hole. 
Weather  exceedingly  pleasant.  Thursday  23.  Reached  Tarpaulin 
Cove  a very  safe  anchorage  150  miles  from  New  York.  Still  in 
company  with  our  very  accommodating  pilot.  At  this  place  we 
went  ashort  and  visited  the  Light  House  where  my  Jane  had  the 
hardihood  to  walk  round  the  battlements  on  the  outside  of  the 
lantern.  We  & Miss  Taylor  took  tea  with  Capt.  Wade  in  his  very 
comfortable  cabin  and  came  aboard  of  our  own  ship  at  ten  o’clock. 
I must  not  here  omit  to  mention  another  instance  of  merciful 
preservation  from  a serious  accident.  Capt.  Wade’s  ship  was 
loaded  with  granite,  and  had  a large  quantity  of  huge  blocks  on 
deck.  In  stepping  aboard  I did  not  advert  to  this  circumstance 
& in  making  a pace  or  two  backwards  in  order  to  assist  the  ladies 
out  of  the  boat  I fell  between  two  stones  & did  all  but  effect 
a complete  dislocation  of  the  humerus.  Had  the  accident  happened 
I should  probably  have  suffered  much  as  there  was  no  surgeon 
in  the  place. 

Friday  night  the  24th.  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  get  the 
ship  under  way.  The  crew  had  refused  to  work  and  we  must 
either  have  helped  to  manage  the  vessel  or  else  lie  in  Tarpaulin 
Cove.  I as  well  as  the  other  passengers,  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive and  in  a few  minutes  after  1 1 we  were  sailing  up  the  sound 
with  a prosperous  breeze.  I felt  so  uneasy  on  account  of  our 
mutinous  seamen  that  I paced  the  deck  until  break  of  day.  No 
disturbance  however  was  attempted.  We  had  the  wind  rather 
ahead  on  Saturday  afternoon  but  got  into  the  Long  Island  Sound 
about  10  at  night.  On  Sabbath  it  blew  heavily  from  the  Eastward 
with  torrents  of  rain,  which  made  it  very  disagreeable.  For  want 
of  a pilot  we  had  to  cast  anchor  a short  distance  above  Hell  Gate 
and  lie  there  till  Tuesday  morning  when  we  were  piloted  through 
the  Gate  and  safely  moored  in  this  port.  To  all  our  narrow 
escapes,  I may  add  that  we  had  very  nearly  been  whisked  on  one 
of  the  rocks  in  Hellgate.  We  escaped  however  & for  this  and 
every  other  token  of  beneficence  of  which  we  have  been  made 
partakers  since  leaving  home  we  owe  our  Heavenly  Father  a debt 
of  gratitude  which  we  can  never  pay.  May  our  language  and  our 
feelings  unite  with  the  Psalmist  “Bless  the  Lord  O my  soul  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits.”  Let  my  soul  and  all  that  is  within 
me  be  stirred  up  to  bless  his  name.” 
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Wednesday  29th.  visited  the  American  Museum  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  collection  of  curiosities  natural  & artificial  which  are 
there  exhibited  is  large  & diversified.  Among  others  a couple  of 
Egyptian  Mummies  which  bear  every  mark  of  genuineness  excited 
the  greatest  share  of  my  attention.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  in 
the  passing  memoranda  which  only  I can  make  of  my  journey 
to  attempt  any  enumeration  or  description  however  much  I might 
feel  gratified  by  being  enabled  to  do  so.  The  Cosmorama  which 
occupied  the  upper  flat  of  the  building  was  particularly  splendid 
& attractive.  And  we  had  as  entertainment  the  most  excellent  and 
extensive  exhibition  of  ventriloquism  which  I have  ever  witnessed. 
The  speaking  automaton  which  the  powers  of  his  art  enabled,  the 
performer  to  exhibit  was  extremely  amusing.  On  the  whole  we 
retired  after  a lapse  of  two  hours  instructed  and  gratified.  Thurs- 
day 30th.  Spent  the  forenoon  in  walking  about  the  city.  Visiied 
the  battery  Fulton  Market  &c.  After  dinner  was  shown  by  one 
of  the  Harpers,  a very  affable  & complaisant  young  man  through 
his  extensive  book  establishment — Power  Press — Stenotype  foun- 
dry etc.  It  is  well  worth  the  time  for  the  travellers  to  take  a look 
through  this  splendid  book  manufactory. 

Friday  31st.  Got  aboard  of  the  Steamer  Champion  at  7 
o’clock  A.M.  & immediately  put  off  for  Albany.  Were  the  weather 
serene  the  passage  up  the  Hudson  should  undoubtedly  have 
afforded  us  a great  deal  of  pleasure.  Unfortunately  however  the 
day  was  stormy,  cold  wet  & foggy.  The  Highlands  so  much 
spoken  of  by  travellers  as  forming  a superb  piece  of  rocky  scenery 
were  enveloped  in  a dense  mist  and  it  was  only  in  a very  few 
places  and  those  of  course  the  most  inconsiderable  that  their 
summits  were  at  all  visible.  Besides  too  it  was  so  uncomfortably 
cold  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  remain  long  enough  on  deck 
to  have  anything  like  a connected  view  of  the  places  which  we 
passed  in  rapid  succession.  The  river  we  could  however  perceive 
was  bestudded  with  a very  considerable  number  of  flourishing 
towns  & villages.  At  eight  of  these  our  boat  touched  to  land  and 
take  in  passengers.  And  including  all  stoppages  we  arrived  at 
Albany  at  a few  minutes  after  5 O’clock  though  the  distance  is 
said  to  be  160  miles.  It  cannto  however  be  much  over  150.  Here 
we  put  up  for  the  night. 

Before  passing  on  I may  mention  a particular  or  two  which 
cannot  easily  escape  the  notice  of  a stranger  in  his  casual  inter- 
course with  the  Americans.  The  first  is  their  taciturnity.  Though 
we  had  about  50  passengers  aboard  of  our  boat  for  the  whole  of 
the  day  there  did  not  appear  the  least  inclination  to  enter  into 
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conversation.  I make  no  doubt  but  there  were  not  a few  whose 
minds  were  illuminated  by  the  light  of  Science  & the  embellish- 
ments of  literature  and  whose  conversation  might  improve  & 
delight  each  other.  Nay  I know  that  we  had  some  professional 
men  among  the  passengers  who  had  probably  been  deeply  versed 
in  the  treasures  of  ancient  & modern  lore.  But  however  much 
this  might  have  been  the  case  they  all  seemed  fixed  in  the  determi- 
nation not  to  allow  their  light  to  shine  & as  far  as  possible  to 
keep  their  own  counsel. 

With  respect  to  the  characteristic  vulgarity  of  which  Mrs. 
Trollope  among  others  of  the  same  stamp  complains  I can 
decidedly  affirm  that  as  far  as  my  limited  opportunities  for 
observation  extended  this  is  a libel  on  the  Americans.  At  table 
they  indeed  seem  to  be  in  earnest — but  I saw  none  of  the  cuffing 
and  elbowing  and  pulling  which  has  at  different  times  been 
reported  of  them.  Nay  I saw  nothing  but  order  and  regularity. 
Nor  did  I see  a single  instance  in  which  any  person  refused  to  help 
his  neighbour  to  the  different  dishes  when  so  required.  The  only 
peculiarity  observable  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  operations  of 
the  table  are  performed . Anyone  I shd  think  who  required  more 
than  1 5 minutes  at  the  farthest  to  finish  his  repast  would  be  left  at 
table  without  a single  companion  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 
For  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  these  public  conveyances  as 
also  in  the  Hotels  every  person  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  meal 
retires  from  table  sans  ceremonie ! 

Buffalo — Saturday  night  Nov.  8th.  We  arrived  here  by  the 
Great  Erie  Canal  a few  minutes  before  sunset.1  Particular  circum- 
stances determined  us  to  take  the  Canal  at  Albany  instead  of  the 
railroad  to  Schenectady.  We  accordingly  took  passage  on  the 
Lagrange  of  Rochester  Merchants  Line  on  Saturday  morning  the 
1st  inst.  And  after  a very  pleasant  though  sometimes  rather 
tedious  voyage  of  8 days  we  are  safely  arrived  at  this  beautiful 
town  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Were  I engaged  in  writing  a 
description  of  the  face  of  the  country  through  which  I have  passed 
I would  ennumerate  the  principal  places  which  occur  along  this 
vast  tract  of  inland  navigation.  But  as  this  is  not  by  any  means 
my  object  & as  I kept  no  list  of  places  or  distances,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  villages  & towns  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent 
are  constantly  presenting  themselves  at  every  little  distance  in 
every  step  of  our  progress.  Of  these  the  city  of  Utica  1 10  miles 
from  Albany  surpassed  any  that  I have  seen  on  the  whole  route. 


The  Erie  Canal  had  been  completed  in  1825. 
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But  it  is  vain  to  enter  into  particulars  as  1 might  lengthen  out 
my  notes  to  a size  which  I have  no  desire  they  shd  assume.  There 
are  however  some  few  remarks  which  suggest  themselves  which 
I should  not  omit  to  make.  The  first  respects  the  morality  of  this 
people.  With  all  their  boasted  liberty  with  all  their  grand  revivals 
— with  all  their  exultation  in  the  effectiveness  of  their  religious 
institutions  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  at  all  events  on  this  line 
of  communication  that  such  a command  was  ever  given  as  ‘‘Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  Holy.”  At  sunrise  of  Sabbath 
morning  I got  abroad  & got  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  nearest 
Lock.  I found  that  we  had  been  detained  at  the  same  place  since 
about  2 in  the  morning  by  the  sinking  of  a loaded  boat  in  the 
Canal  above.  Here  I perceived  a crowd  of  men  & horses — And  a 
scene  was  presented  shocking  to  every  feeling  of  Christianity.  The 
people  were  busied  in  raising  the  sunken  boat  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  others  to  pass.  And  besides  the  profanation  of  the 
day  by  attending  to  their  usual  occupations  they  kept  up  such  a 
tumult  of  obscene  language  & dreadful  oaths  that  it  appeared  to 
me  more  like  a miniature  of  Hell  than  anything  else  to  which  in 
imagination  I could  compare  it.  I turned  my  eyes  from  this  scene 
of  aggravated  wickedness  with  disgust  & abhorance  & retreated 
aboard  of  our  own  boat. 

About  2 in  the  Afternoon  we  arrived  at  Schenectady.  Here 
the  Sabbath  is  openly  profaned.  All  the  groceries  and  some  of  the 
dry  good  stores  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  were  open.  And  while 
some  of  the  people  answered  to  the  church  bells  & were  quietly 
repairing  to  the  house  of  God,  others  were  standing  behind  their 
counters  for  the  accomodation  of  persons  equally  careless  of  the 
divine  authority  with  themselves.  We  saw  the  cars  set  out  on  the 
Railway  to  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  at  a short  distance  from 
the  town.  And  after  waiting  about  2 hours  with  feelings  far  from 
agreeable  we  set  out  from  this  scene  of  wanton  worldliness  & 
wickedness.  If  all  the  American  towns  are  equally  regardless  of 
the  obligations  which  divine  authority  imposes  it  will  be  nothing 
wonderful  if  a few  years  should  bring  about  revolutions  as 
dreadful  as  those  which  a fanatical  vice  & folly  during  the  last 
age  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  France.  The  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  is  certainly  one  great  step  towards  general  demoralization 
and  if  the  American  people  generally  follow  the  example  which 
we  have  seen  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  nation  shall  be 
involved  in  all  the  confusion  & chaos  of  debasing  immorality. 
Nothing  of  much  importance  worth  recording  occurred  on  the 
passage  up.  Providence  has  thus  far  prospered  us  & though 
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perhaps  not  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes  undoubtedly  in  the  measure 
which  is  calculated  most  for  our  real  good.  It  is  remarkable  that 
we  arrive  at  this  place  just  in  time.  We  have  just  been  aroused 
out  of  bed  whither  we  had  retired  for  the  night.  And  have  been 
hurried  off  aboard  of  the  Steamer  Thames  which  is  now  to  start  on 
her  last  voyage  for  the  season.  We  are  just  about  to  leave  port 
and  as  I am  exhausted  by  the  exertions  which  I have  been  obliged 
to  make  in  getting  all  things  to  rights  for  our  progress  I for  the 
present  drop  my  pen. 

London,  U.  C.  Wednesday  Nov.  12th.  We  arrived  at  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Proudfoots  about  a mile  Sr  a half  from  the  village  at 
3 o’clock  this  afternoon.  It  is  proper  then  that  I record  a short 
detail  of  our  voyage  on  Lake  Erie  and  our  short  inland  passage  to 
this  place.  At  about  2 O’clock  on  Sabbath  morning  we  left  the 
port  of  Buffalo  a beautiful  basin  formed  partly  by  nature  and 
partly  by  art.  A large  pier  extends  for  a very  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  Lake  & this  by  breaking  the  violence  of  the  waves 
affords  to  shipping  a place  of  the  utmost  security.  There  is  also 
a light  house  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hrbr  by  the  help  of  which 
those  who  are  anywise  acquainted  with  the  place  can  come  into 
port  in  the  darkest  night.  I was  sorry  that  we  had  to  leave  the 
place  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour  as  we  were  thus  prevented  from 
having  a view  of  the  scenery  from  which  were  it  day  I expected 
to  derive  no  little  gratification. 

I heard  much  of  the  boisterousness  of  Lake  Erie  before  leaving 
home  & it  was  not  without  some  feeling  of  apprehension  that  I 
embarked  on  the  Steamer.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  we 
experienced  a little  of  what  they  called  storm,  though  were  we 
on  the  Atlantic  aboard  the  Antilope  we  would  have  made  no 
account  of  either  wind  or  wave.  It  was  a little  storm  however  on 
the  Lake.  And  the  slight  hold  which  our  vessel  had  of  the  waters 
(She  drew  but  4 y2  ft)  caused  her  to  toss  violently  from  wave  to 
wave.  We  were  at  last  forced  to  put  back  for  fear  of  worse 
consequences  & we  succeeded  in  getting  into  port  in  safety  in 
Grand  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  Canal  where  there  is  a 
pier  and  Light  House.1  Here  we  lay  until  Monday  morning.  It 
blew  heavy  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  again  put  to  Sea. 
Called  at  Grand  River  to  get  a supply  of  wood.  About  midnight 
as  our  Capt.  attempted  to  pass  through  the  Cut  or  break  which 
was  opened  across  Long  Point  on  the  7th  of  January  last  in  order 


The  Welland  Canal  was  projected  in  the  year  1818  by  W.  H.  Merritt  and 
was  commenced  in  1824. 
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to  save  the  risk  & time  of  going  25  miles  round  the  point — our 
boat  ran  aground.  Here  not  withstanding  all  our  efforts  to  get 
her  off  she  lay  till  8 O’clock  next  morning  when  we  succeeded  in 
getting  through  the  Cut  & proceeded  on  our  voyage — I may  remark 
here  the  little  concern  the  accident  of  running  aground  seemed  to 
give  to  the  master  of  the  Ship.  It  did  not  seem  to  put  him  the  least 
out  of  countenance.  Whenever  she  stuck  fast  which  happened 
3 or  4 times  during  the  voyage  the  passengers  without  distinction 
were  called  on  deck.  In  one  instance  we  were  all  routed  out  of 
her.  When  stationed  on  the  Upper  deck  we  were  directed  to  run 
simultaneously  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other  and  by 
this  means  She  was  rolled  from  side  to  side  and  made  way  for 
herself  through  the  loose  sand  which  seems  to  compose  the  bottom 
in  most  parts  of  the  coast.  After  encountering  a few  other  adven- 
tures too  trifling  to  mention  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the  11th  inst 
we  arrived  safely  at  Port  Stanley.  Here  1 immediately  engaged  a 
waggoner  with  his  team  to  carry  us  to  London.  The  same  evening 
we  got  as  far  as  St.  Thomas  a smart  little  village  about  10  miles 
from  the  coast.  On  the  morning  of  this  day  we  set  out  in  the 
midst  of  a fall  of  snow  and  after  a not  very  agreeable  drive  of  6 
or  7 hours  we  arrived  safely  at  this  place.  The  roads  of  this  part 
of  Canada  are  by  no  means  good.  In  fact  in  many  parts  the 
ruts  were  so  deep  that  I could  not  believe  but  that  we  were  in 
imminent  peril  though  we  were  constantly  assured  by  the  driver 
that  there  was  no  danger.  However  we  have  fought  our  way 
through  & are  now  in  safety,  for  the  present  at  the  end  of  our 
journey.  It  is  now  then  that  my  thanksgivings  shd  ascend  with  all 
the  fervency  of  which  I am  capable  to  the  throne  above.  To 
dangers  seen  & unseen  in  abundance  we  have  been  exposed.  But 
to  him  who  is  kept  by  the  hand  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  there 
can  be  no  real  danger.  1 have  endeavoured  in  every  step  of  my 
journey  to  commit  myself  & all  my  ways  & all  my  concerns  to  the 
care  of  Him  “who  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps.”  He  I trust  is  my  God 
& my  guide.  He  has  set  his  guardian  Angel  to  watch  over  me  & 
mine  and  by  His  good  hand  upon  us  he  has  brought  us  hither 
in  peace.  May  I be  ever  mindful  that  it  is  from  the  Father  of 
Light  that  every  good  & perfect  gift  descends.  Let  me  never  forget 
the  numerous  tokens  of  His  beneficence  which  I have  experienced. 
& let  it  be  habitually  impressed  on  my  mind  that  I am  placed 
under  the  highest  obligations  to  live  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
His  grace  who  hath  made  us  to  be  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  May 
the  life  which  I now  live  in  the  flesh  be  a life  of  faith  in  the  Son 
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of  God  & may  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  me  not  to  live  unto 
myself  but  to  Him  that  died  for  us  & rose  again. 

There  appears  to  he  a great  field  for  Missionary  exertions 
open  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  an  arduous  & difficult  under- 
taking. And  I feel  much  disposed  frequently  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  “who  is  sufficient  for  these  things/'  O may  I 
be  taught  to  realise  the  comfortable  assurance  that  my  sufficiency 
is  of  God.  May  I enter  upon  this  work  with  fortitude  and  seek 
from  above  those  supplies  of  grace  & strength  which  I need  & 
which  God  has  promised  to  bestow.1 

(38)* 

Sabbath  16th.  Preached  in  Gaelic  from  Rom.  vi:14.  At  Mr. 
D.  McDonalds  4 Concession  to  an  audience  of  about  40  persons. 
After  dinner  walked  up  to  Nixon  School  House  on  the  7th  Con- 
cession and  preached  in  English  from  Rom.  8:9  to  a congregation 
of  upwards  of  80  individuals.  Went  home  in  the  evening  with  old 
Mr.  McDonald. 

(7)* 

Monday  17th.  Dreadfully  tormented  with  toothache  last 
night  and  this  morning.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  D.  McDonald  who 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a horse.  I proceeded  to  the  11th 
Concession  Proof  Line  and  preached  (Heb.  x:23)  to  about  20 
persons  in  a barn.  The  day  exceedingly  cold. 

(14)* 

Friday  21st.  Removed  from  Mr.  Proudfoots  to  lodgings  at 
R.  Mordens  about  5 miles  from  the  village  of  London,  exceedingly 
pleased  to  have  at  last  after  wandering  so  long  obtained  a home 
however  temporary  it  may  be. 

Saturday  22nd.  Despached  a letter  to  the  Revd.  W.  Peddie 
Secry  of  the  Com.  on  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  Associate 
Synod.  The  purport  of  this  letter  is  as  follows. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Peddie  Laurieston  Edinburgh. 

London  W.  C.  Nov.  21,  1834. 

Revd.  Sir 

In  consequence  of  a communication  from  you  as  secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  Associate 

*Here  follow  nine  lines  of  shorthand.  See  Appendix. 

♦The  bracketed  numbers  beginning  here  indicate  the  number  of  miles 
travelled  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  the  day  or  period  of  which  he  has  just 
given  an  account. 
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Synod  of  date  10th  June  last  addressed  to  the  Revd.  T.  McCulloch 
of  Pictou  N.  S.  & containing  proposals  for  missionaries  acquainted 
with  the  Gaelic  Language  to  emigrate  to  W Canada  I have  been 
induced  to  come  out  to  this  country.  I arrived  here  on  the  12th 
inst.  and  embrace  this  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity  of 
informing  you  on  Sabbath  last  I commenced  my  missionary 
labours  under  the  direction  in  the  meantime  of  the  Revd.  Mr. 
Proudfoot.  I have  come  out  to  this  wilderness  with  my  partner  in 
life  and  henceforth  consider  myself  as  one  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  United  Associate  Synod.  As  my  revenues  are  not  very  abund- 
ant and  as  I have  to  provide  myself  without  delay  with  the  means 
of  travelling  I am  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  immediately  on 
the  fund  of  the  Synod.  I shall  just  now  transmit  a bill  for  £50 
and  wait  for  advice  from  you  with  respect  to  any  further  amount 
to  which  I may  be  entitled.  1 may  be  allowed  to  state  that  I paid 
for  passage  to  this  place  £17  3.  7. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  Revd.  Sir 

most  Respectfully  yours 

W.  FRASER. 

The  Revd.  William  Peddie 

After  depositing  the  above  with  Mr.  Proudfoot  to  be  lodged 
by  him  in  the  Post  office,  on  returning  home  I met  with  a man 
& horse  ready  to  carry  me  to  the  English  Settlement  about  8 miles 
distant. 

Thither  I proceeded  under  a most  disagreeable  atmosphere — 
hail  and  sleet  falling  incessantly  during  our  journey. 

(14)  Sabbath  23.  Preached  twice  from  Rom.  viii : 1 to  an 
audience  of  about  50  persons.  The  bad  state  of  the  roads  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  many  from  attending.  (8) 

Friday  28th.  Hired  a horse  from  Mr.  Green  and  proceeded 
to  the  township  of  Lobo  8 or  9 miles  to  preach  Gaelic.  Though  I 
had  entrusted  giving  the  intimation  to  a careful  person  I found  to 
my  great  mortification  that  the  people  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 
There  are  in  this  place  a considerable  number  of  fanatical  Baptists 
& I suspect  that  though  the  information  that  I was  coming  may 
have  been  given  them  they  have  suppressed  it  and  prevented  it 
spreading.  After  spending  about  an  hour  with  the  family  of  Mr. 
Duncan  McColl  and  engaging  in  some  religious  exercises  I re- 
turned home.  I fear  that  our  prospects  of  a station  in  Lobo  are 
dark.  Those  of  the  people  who  are  not  infected  with  Baptist 
principles  are  firmly  wedded  to  the  Kirk  prejudices.  And  though 
in  speaking  to  them  they  will  go  with  you  in  condemning  those 
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principles  which  are  maintained  within  the  Church  of  Scotland 
such  as  Patronage — Compulsory  contribution  etc.  Yet  I am  pretty 
well  pursuaded  that  when  your  back  is  turned  they  will  rile  you 
for  your  pains  and  still  maintain  their  bigotted  attachments. 
Could  we  succeed  in  banishing  from  the  minds  of  this  people  the 
unreasonable  veneration  which  they  cultivate  for  ancient  though 
corrupt  institutions  we  might  have  the  prospect  of  soon  forming 
flourishing  churches.  But  while  men  allow  themselves  to  be 
enveloped  in  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  interested  & designing  a barrier  almost  insurmountable  stands 
in  the  way  of  all  rational  & religious  improvement. 

(16) 

Sabbath  30th.  Procured  a horse  from  my  friend  McDonald 
who  proceeded  in  company  with  me  to  the  Proof  Line  9th  Con. 
Preached  first  in  English  (Heb.  12:14)  about  70  or  80  persons 
and  afterwards  in  Gaelic  to  about  51.  In  the  afternoon  I rode 

5 miles  to  Nixons  School  House  7th.  Con.  Here  I preached  from 
2 Cor.  8:7  to  the  house  full  of  people  a great  proportion  of  whom 
were  Methodists. — Returned  home  not  a little  exhausted. 

(12)  ^Tuesday  2.  Paid  Mr.  Greve  of  Westminster  for  horse 

£22:10. 

(28) 

Monday  8th.  Yesterday  morning  in  company  with  Mrs.  F. 
proceeded  to  the  village.  Preached  in  English  from  Rom.  viii : 1 
to  about  100  persons  in  a school  room  where  Mr.  Proudfoot's 
congregation  in  the  meantime  assembles.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  town  is  in  a state  of  considerable  forwardness. 
After  preaching  here  I proceeded  in  co  with  Mr.  Greve  to  West- 
minster and  after  dinner  preached  from  Ps.  89:15  to  upwards  of 
50  persons  assembled  in  a small  schoolhouse.  Remained  with 
Mr.  Greve  all  night  and  returned  home  today  though  stormy  cold 

6 unpleasant  weather. 

Scotch  Settlement  Gderich1  & London  Road. 

Thursday  11th.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  in  co.  with  my  brother 
preacher  McKensie  left  home  for  the  upper  part  of  the  county. 
The  first  day  we  travelled  only  9 miles.  On  Wednesday  we 
travelled  26  miles  through  roads  extremely  bad.  And  it  was 
not  till  this  morning  that  we  reached  Mr.  P.  Grants  in  this  settle- 
ment 45  miles  from  London  & 15  from  Goderich — It  is  a pleasure 


'Goderich. 
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of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the  traveller  who  has  wandered  far  away 
from  his  native  shores  to  meet  in  the  wilderness  the  face  of  one 
whom  he  recognizes  as  an  old  acquaintance.  This  happiness  we 
this  morning  enjoyed  in  meeting  with  Mr.  Grant.  He  was  rejoiced 
to  see  us  and  welcomed  us  to  his  humble  dwelling  with  all  the 
ardor  of  true  friendship  & genuine  hospitality.  Agreed  to  stay 
with  Mr.  G.  till  after  Sabbath. 

(40) 

Sabbath  14th.  Spent  the  3 preceding  days  most  agreeably 
with  Mr.  Grant,  enjoyed  alternately  in  philosophical  discussions 
& speculations  or  in  religious  conversation.  Thursday  night  we 
spent  about  2 hours  discussing  the  subject  “To  whom  is  baptism 
to  be  administered”  and  though  he  cast  no  new  light  on  the 
subject  I was  led  to  such  views  of  the  subject  as  greatly  edified 
me  and  I was,  1 trust,  led  to  a clearer  understanding  of  the  subject 
than  I had  ever  possessed  at  any  time  previous.  My  wish  then 
and  is  still  that,  I may  at  all  times  be  guided  in  the  dispensation 
of  this  solemn  ordinance  by  true  Christian  principles  and  that 
the  Great  Shepherd  of  Israel  may  prevent  me  from  administering 
it  to  unworthy  or  profane  persons. 

Preached  at  Mrs.  Hunter’s  from  Rom.  viii.l  to  an  audience 
of  40  persons  who  appeared  particularly  attentive,  a few  of  the 
persons  were  Episcopalians.  In  the  afternoon  I preached  in  the 
Gaelic  Language  to  20  persons  from  Rom.  vi.14 — I baptised  two 
children  in  the  forenoon,  one  for  Alex  McKensie  who  had  formerly 
been  admitted  to  the  privilege  by  Mr.  Proudfoots  session.  The 
other  for  Neil  Ross  to  whom  the  ordinance  was  administered  today 
for  the  first  time  by  me. 

(4) 

As  a question  may  arise  respecting  the  propriety  of  my  dis- 
pensing the  sacrament  to  one  who  was  not  before  admitted  to  the 
privilege  or  who  was  not  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  I may 
be  allowed  to  make  a brief  exhibition  of  the  principles  by  which 
I was  regulated  in  this  procedure.  These  as  far  as  I can  perceive 
are  those  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  & of  the  Bible. 

We  find  by  the  Confession  Chap.  XXVIII  Sec  1 that  “Bap- 
tism is  a sacrament  of  the  New  Testament  ordained  by  Jesus 
Christ  Mat.  28.19  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the  party 
baptised  into  the  visible  church  1 Cor.  12.13  but  also  to  be  unto 
him  a sign  & seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace  Rom.  IV.  11,12  of  his 
iingrafting  into  Christ  Gal.  3.27  Rom.  6.5  of  regeneration  Tt.i  3.5 
of  remission  of  sins  Mark  1.4  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God  to 
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walk  in  newness  of  life  Rom.  6.3,4.  Which  sacrament  is  to  be 
continued  in  the  church  until  the  end  of  the  World  Matt.  28-20.” 
In  section  4th  we  have  this  direction  for  our  guidance  to  whom 
the  Sacrament  should  be  administered.  “Not  only  those  who  do 
actually  profess  faith  in  and  obedience  to  Christ  Mark  16.  15,16. 
Acts  8.37.38  but  also  the  infants  of  one  or  both  believing  parents 
are  to  be  baptised  Gen.  17.7-9  Gal.  3.9,14.  Col.  2.11,12  Acts  2.38,39 
Rom.  4.11,12.  1 Cor.  7.14  Mark  10.13,14,15— 

By  these  passages  of  our  Standards  & by  the  texts  of  Scripture 
by  which  they  are  supported  I conceive  we  are  led  to  the  true 
principles  by  which  we  should  be  regulated  in  dispensing  the 
Sacrament.  In  the  first  place  we  must  ascertain  that  the  person 
has  a competent  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  that  he 
professes  his  cordial  belief  in  these  doctrines,  that  he  receive  Christ 
& his  righteousness  as  the  grounds  of  his  Justification  & Salvation 
and  2nd  that  he  exemplifies  his  obedience  to  Christ  by  a conversa- 
tion becoming  Godliness. 

Now  These  were  the  points  in  which  I fully  satisfied  myself 
with  respect  to  Ross  before  I presumed  to  dispense  the  ordinance. 
1 found  that  he  was  according  to  his  profession  sound  in  the  faith 
and  had  a tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  ends  and  designs  of 
baptism  & from  such  enquires  as  I had  it  in  my  power  to  make  I 
was  well  assured  that  his  conduct  was  of  that  peaceable  and 
orderly  description  which  should  characterize  the  professor  of 
religion.  Having  satisfied  myself  upon  these  points  I could  not 
perceive  how  I could  conscientiously  refuse  the  dispensation  of  the 
Sacrament.  Taking  into  consideration  also  that  he  professed  the 
same  principles  of  church  order  and  discipline  1 felt  myself  at 
liberty  to  admit  him  to  ordinances. 

In  this  I trust  I am  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  missionaries  sent  forth  by  Christ  to  declare  to  men  the 
way  of  salvation.  And  when  any  person  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  doctrine  & professed  his  cordial  assent  to  it  he 
was  baptised.  The  Ethiopian  Eunuch  declared  to  Philip  that  he 
believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  & on  this  profession  he  had 
the  initiatory  ordinance  administered.  On  the  same  declaration 
Paul  baptised  the  Phillipian  jailor  & his  household.  And  I see 
not  any  reason  or  propriety  that  Christian  missionaries  in  the 
present  day  should  be  debarred  from  exercising  this  part  of  their 
ministry  in  gathering  a church  after  the  example  of  the  founder 
of  the  Church.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  commission  which 
the  Apostles  received  entitled  them  to  the  exercise  of  more  enlarged 
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privileges.  This  is  true.  But  to  the  case  in  hand  it  is  irrelevant. 
If  they  be  allowed  in  some  instances  to  have  had  the  power  of 
discerning  spirits  it  unquestionably  was  not  so  in  all.  Had  Philip 
possessed  this  gift  at  the  time  that  Simon  the  Sorcerer  professed 
his  faith  doubtless  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  shd  have  been  re- 
fused. But  if  it  was  necessary  only  that  the  person  shd  profess 
his  faith  in  those  times  & as  we  are  not  able  to  discern  the  heart 
we  (do  not)  require  any  further  evidence  than  were  demanded  by 
the  Apostles.  This  is  my  defence,  if  it  be  correct,  well,  but  if  not, 
I trust  my  brethren  will  have  the  Christian  kindness  to  rectify  my 
errors. 

Monday  15th.  Proceeded  in  company  with  Mr.  P.  Grant  to 
the  village  of  Goderich.  This  place  is  splendid  situated  on  a high 
bank  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Huron.  The  village  of  only  3 or  4 
years  standing  & is  increasing  in  population  with  great  rapidity. 
A Steamboat  plies  in  the  summer  months  between  Goderich  Sar- 
nia & Detroit — I arrived  a little  before  night  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  sublime  scene  of  the  sun  dipping  beneath 
the  Horison  of  this  extensive  inland  sea.  The  Lake  is  still  quite 
open  but  all  navigation  upon  it  has  ceased  for  the  Season.  The 
Maitland  River  forms  the  Harbour. 

(15) 

Tuesday  16th. 

Met  the  Church  Committee  at  Mr.  Jno.  Wilsons.  There  were 
only  two  of  the  Com.  present  and  as  there  was  not  a sufficient 
number  to  form  a quorum  of  course  nothing  decisive  was  done. 
We  stated  to  them  what  were  the  intentions  of  our  Calling  them 
together.  Viz  To  inform  them  that  we  were  missionaries  from  the 
United  Associate  Synod.  That  we  were  directed  to  this  part  of 
the  Country  to  make  enquiry  into  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
population.  That  our  Presbytery  was  to  meet  at  Toronto  on  the 
25th  inst.  That  we  wished  to  ascertain  if  they  had  any  representa- 
tion of  their  wants  to  lay  before  the  Presbytery.  Our  design  & 
wishes  were  met  with  great  cordiality  by  the  members  of  Com- 
mittee then  present  but  they  did  not  feel  themselves  authorised 
to  make  any  official  representation. 

Goderich  is  destitute  altogether  of  gospel  ordinances  & I 
believe  that  Vice  and  immorality  prevail  to  a very  great  extent. 
If  any  thing  can  be  done  towards  establishing  a Church  there  in 
the  mean  time  I think  the  better  plan  wd  be  to  take  possession 
of  it  as  a preaching  station.  They  must  hear  & know  the  gospel 
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before  they  can  appreciate  its  value  and  before  of  course  they 
will  be  very  active  in  contributing  to  its  support. 

Sabbath  21st.  Goderich. 

Preached  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  school  house  in  the  morning 
from  Rom.  VIII.l  to  an  audience  of  about  120  or  130.  At  3 

O'clock  in  the  afternoon  preached  again  to  a full  house  from 

Heb.  12.14.  The  people  appeared  deeply  attentive  & there  was 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  weariness  exhibited.  I am  told  that 
Goderich  is  a place  abounding  with  wickedness  and  I verily  believe 
it.  I have  had  the  happiness  however  while  1 have  remained  here 
to  see  or  hear  very  little  objectionable.  I did  indeed  see  one  man 
chopping  wood  at  some  distance  when  I was  walking  up  to  meeting 
in  the  morning,  & in  the  evening  I saw  a little  of  the  same  thing 
but  1 am  glad  it  was  no  worse.  From  what  I had  previously 

heard  I could  not  have  expected  half  so  much  quietness  or 

regularity. 

Toronto  24th.  At  5 O'clock  this  evening  I reached  this  city, 
having  travelled  since  7 o'clock  Monday  morning  from  Goderich, 
a distance  of  about  150  miles.  The  roads  are  bad,  hard  enough 
indeed  but  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  rough.  The  Huron  road 
in  particular  in  many  places  is  very  uncomfortable  for  any  mode 
of  travelling  you  please  to  adopt.  Seventy  miles  from  this  place 
stands  the  village  of  Galt  a pretty  little  place  with  a considerable 
portion  of  cultivated  land  in  its  neighborhood.  After  arriving  at 
Flamborough  West  50  miles  from  Toronto  you  have  a continued 
tract  of  fine  country  with  many  elegant  buildings  to  travel  through 
along  Dundas  street  all  the  way  to  this  place.  No  doubt  in  a few 
years  this  country  will  excel  any  of  the  British  possessions  int 
America. 

Toronto  Thursday  25th.  Put  up  this  morning  at  the  Russel 
Abbey  Hotel  corner  of  Prince  and  Palace  streets.  This  house 
fronts  on  the  Bay  and  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  Penin- 
sula with  its  Hotel  & Light  House.  The  Bay  is  now  strongly 
frozen  over  and  presents  today  an  enlivening  scene.  Last  night 
there  fell  about  an  inch  of  light  snow  but  the  sportsmen  have 
swept  off  a considerable  space  nearly  opposite  this  house  and  then 
the  active  and  fashionable  game  of  Curling  is  being  played  by 
some  scores  of  light  hearted  Spirits — Parties  of  pleasure  in  gallant 
sleighing  equipage  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing  to  and 
from  the  Peninsula  Hotel.  There  is  a shooting  match  just  opposite 
our  door  on  the  Lake  & the  skaters  borne  on  speedy  foot  are 
abroad  in  abundance.  All  appears  to  be  hilarity  & joy.  But 
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oh  what  absurdity  that  this  day  shd.  be  spent  in  such  a manner. 
For  my  own  part  I find  no  sufficient  authority  for  keeping  the  day 
at  all  but  if  it  is  celebrated  most  certainly  it  is  far  from  propriety 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  frivolous  amusements.  What  shall 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  him  who  came  to  save  our  fallen 
family,  who  said  that  his  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  and  the 
service  of  whom  shd.  be  that  of  the  Spirit  & in  such — be  celebrated 
by  vain  mortality  in  giving  more  than  usual  indulgence  to  their 
foolish  desires  & unhallowed  passions  of  appetites!  Can  rational 
beings  deem  this  a reasonable  service?  Oh  it  is  humbling  to  think 
that  beings  born  to  immortality  shd.  so  far  forget  their  high 
prerogative  & the  great  ends  of  their  existence. 

(150) 

Toronto.  Saturday  27th.  The  Presbytery  of  the  Canadas1 
has  been  sitting  for  the  last  two  days.  Business  of  some  import- 
ance has  been  transacted.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  of  the  United 
Synod  has  shewn  himself  exceedingly  kind  & accomodating.  He 
has  not  only  allowed  us  the  use  of  his  church  to  hold  our  meetings 
in  but  this  evening  he  has  made  arrangements  to  have  us  lodged 
in  private  families.  Mr.  McKensie  & I are  together — and  we  find 
ourselves  in  a very  kind  and  agreeable  family.  Mr.  Jno.  Harper 
Alderman  New  Gate  St  we  find  a very  agreeable  landlord. 

This  evening  we  had  a Gaelic  sermon  from  Mr.  McKensie 
about  30  persons  attended. 

Sabbath  28th.  Today  Mr.  Murray  preached  in  the  morning 
and  Mr.  Thornton  in  the  afternoon.  I preached  by  candle  light 
to  a full  audience  in  English  Ps.  89.15  and  afterwards  in  Gaelic 
to  about  3 dozen  of  folks  (Rom.  VI.  14).  Spent  the  evening 
agreeably  with  our  landlords  family. 

Monday  29th.  Spent  the  day  rather  idly.  In  the  afternoon 

wrote  a note  to  4 Took  tea  with  Mr.  Ross  West  and  of 

Newgate  Street. 

Hamilton  Tuesday  night  30th.  I found  in  our  landlord  Mr. 
Alderman  Harper  of  Newgate  St.  a kind  & obliging  man.  Late 
last  night  before  we  retired  & I was  agreeably  engaged  in  a con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Donaugher.  I have  upon  the  whole  spent 
the  time  very  pleasantly  while  in  Mr.  Harper’s  hospitable  mansion. 
I left  the  city  a little  after  ten  o’clock  & travelled  along  what 
is  commonly  styled  the  Lake  Road.  I have  been  almost  com- 
pletely disappointed  in  my  expectations  with  respect  to  this  portion 

*This  should  be  “The  Missionary  Presbytery.” 

JBlank. 
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of  country.  Instead  of  finding  the  margin  of  the  Lake  under  high 
cultivation  it  is  for  the  most  part  at  least  of  the  first  20  miles 
uninhabited.  In  the  afternoon  however  I passed  the  beautiful 
little  village  of  Oakville.  Here  they  have  apparently  an  excellent 
Habr.  where  there  is  a Steam  Boat  and  a considerable  number  of 
Schooners  laid  up.  There  is  also  a drawBridge  on  the  river.  At 
dark  I reached  Wellington  Square  another  pretty  village  9 miles 
from  Hamilton  & after  taking  tea  I proceeded  on  & am  now  safely 
lodged  in  Burley  Hotel  in  this  place.  43  miles  from  Toronto. 

Burford,  Wednesday  31st.  In  the  morning  before  breakfast, 
I left  the  beautiful  town  of  Hamilton  and  proceeded  through  the 
village  of  Ancaster  on  to  Brantford  26  miles.  This  is  a beautifully 
situated  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Grand  River.  Here  I saw 
a great  number  of  the  aborigines  of  the  soil.  I passed  3 of  these 
on  the  road  who  were  riding  in  a one  horse  sleigh.  About  Brant- 
ford they  have  I am  told  considerable  farms.  At  this  place  I paid 
toll  upon  a Bridge  for  the  first  time  in  my  travels.  In  the  evening 
I arrived  at  this  place  the  residence  of  Mr.  Murray,  having 
travelled  about  45  miles.  I am  told  also  for  my  consolation  that 
had  I come  by  Dundas  & Paris  I should  have  saved  myself  at  least 
10  miles  of  travelling. — At  Hamilton  I saw  Messrs  Christie  & 
Proudfoot,  they  had  arrived  there  by  the  Mail  Coach  about 
Midnight.  I left  the  city  well  on  toward  1 1 O’clock  & got  to 
Hamilton  about  9 at  night. 

(88) 

December  31st  1834 

January  1835 

Paris.  Sat.  4th.  Yesterday  I proceeded  through  this  place 
to  West  Dumfries  15  m.  Then  I preached  in  the  morning  to  about 
40  persons.  In  that  place  there  is  a considerable  settlement  of 
Scotch  people  and  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  congregation. 

After  preaching  at  Dumfries  I rode  to  this  place.  There  is 
here  a considerable  village  and  a number  of  water  works  of 
different  kinds  & some  manufactures.  I found  the  meeting  house 
preoccupied.  There  were  Independants — Baptists  & Methodists 
before  hand  with  me,  So  that  I was  obliged  to  preach  in  Mr.  P. 
Stewarts  work  shop.  And  had  but  a dozen  of  hearers. — This 
seems  to  be  quite  a flourishing  village  (7  miles  from  Brantford) 
but  our  cause  there  will  I am  apprehensive  meet  wfth  rather  in 
indifferent  reception,  at  Dumfries  Rom.  VI  14  Paris  Heb  X 23 

(30) 
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London  Tuesday  6.  Left  Revd.  Mr.  Murray's  at  Burford 
about  8 A.M.  and  after  a hard  ride  of  50  miles  I have  the  happi- 
ness of  being  again  at  home.  Still  have  renewed  reasons  to  bless 
the  Great  Disposer  of  All  things  and  the  Preserver  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth  that  I am  yet  preserved — may  I never  forget  to  whom 
I am  indebted  for  life  & breath  and  all  things,  And  while  I am 
daily  loaded  with  benefits  may  I live  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
of  his  grace. — Last  evening  I attended  a Methodist  meeting.  The 
manner  in  which  the  exercises  were  conducted  and  the  exhibition 
of  feeling  real  or  pretended  which  were  made  reminded  me  forcibly 
of  the  account  which  the  inspired  penman  gives  of  the  worshippers 
of  Baal.  We  first  had  a sermon  in  which  neither  sense  nor  con- 
nection were  much  observed.  And  in  the  delivery  of  which  the 
preacher  exerted  his  powers  of  vociferation  to  the  very  utmost, 
while  the  audience  at  short  intervals  or  whenever  anything  striking 
was  said  interrupted  the  speaker  with  their  plaudits  and  amens. 
After  bawling  for  nearly  an  hour  the  first  orator  concluded  when 
a second  sprung  up  on  his  legs,  and  appeared  determined  that  he 
should  not  be  outdone  by  the  first.  Possessed  of  a voice  set  to  a 
pretty  high  key  and  of  pulmonary  capacity  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion his  scream  absolutely  terrified.  And  I greatly  felt  apprehen- 
sions for  the  safety  of  the  functions  of  his  life.  Besides,  too,  his 
speaking  was,  accompanied  with  stamping  of  the  foot  and  with 
the  most  wild  and  extravagant  gesticulation  I ever  beheld. 

The  people  were  afterwards  exhorted  to  engage  in  prayer 
when  any  person  who  was  desirous  of  having  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  was  to  kneel  at  the  altar.  It  was  at  this  point  of 
the  proceedings  that  the  confusion  became  general.  Two  or  three 
of  the  preachers  and  a considerable  number  of  the  people  engaged 
in  prayer  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  It  was  impossible  for  me  at 
least,  to  catch  a single  sentence  of  what  was  said  by  any  of  the 
speakers,  there  was  such  a Babel  stirred  up.  After  about  10 
minutes  the  tumult  became  less  violent  and  only  a few  voices  could 
be  heard.  I observed  one  man  in  particular  who  got  within  the 
Altar  & who  continued  in  a perfectly  screaming  tone  to  vociferate 
for  fully  y2  an  hour  if  not  more.  A little  old  woman  too,  I 
observed  who  made  a ludicrous  exhibition  of  her  devotions.  She 
walked  backward  and  forward  about  the  Altar  clapping  & wringing 
her  hands  & occasionally  throwing  her  arms  heavenward  & dancing 
on  tiptoe.  After  a little  time  two  of  the  preachers  travelled  among 
the  audiences  to  examine  into  their  experiences — while  a number 
of  persons  about  the  Altar  were  still  engaged  in  prayer.  I myself 
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did  not  escape  this  catechising  but  1 cut  the  questions  very  short 
and  sent  him  to  some  more  compliant  subject.  After  this  scene 
had  lasted  for  some  time  a scene  which  a batch  of  persons  in  our 
place  engaged  in  conversation. 

(50) 

Sabbath  11th.  Proceeded  in  the  morning  to  Smiths  School 
House  on  the  9th  Concession.  Rom.  VIII.l  Preached  in  English 
to  an  audience  of  50  or  60.  Acts  16.31  In  the  Afternoon  again 
in  Gaelic  to  a few  people.  After  sermon  I mounted  my  horse  & 
rode  down  to  the  Schoolhouse  on  the  7th  Concession  and  preached 
in  English  to  pretty  fair  audience  Ps.  89.15.  A number  of  the 
Methodists  attend  statedly  in  the  worship  of  God  when  it  is 
performed  in  this  place.  May  they  be  led  to  a proper  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

(12) 

Tuesday  13th.  In  the  evening  attended  a meeting  of  the 
Union  Temperance  Society  & delivered  an  address.1. 

Thursday  1 5th.  Preached  today  at  D.  McDonalds  4th 
Con.  in  Gaelic  to  about  20  people  from  Hebrew  X 23  and  baptised 
a child  for  Duncan  McDonald.  Jas.  son — whom  he  called  John. 

Saturday  17th.  Applied  yesterday  for  certificate  from  the 
quarterly  session  to  enable  me  to  solemnize  marriages  which  was 
this  day  granted  me. 

Sabbath  18th.  Preached  in  the  village  of  London  today  from 
1 Jno  3.24  to  very  respectable  audience  among  whom  were  the 
Revd.  Cristie  & Proudfoot.  I afterwards  proceeded  to  Westmin- 
ster and  heard  Mr.  Christie  preach  an  excellent  sermon.  After 
preaching  I returned  to  my  home  not  a little  exhausted  having 
travelled  about  18  miles. 

(18) 

Monday.  Took  a sleigh  ride  with  Mrs.  F.  to  see  old  Mrs. 
Donaldson  at  the  Proof  Line  10  miles.  I spent  the  evening  at 
Jas  Nixons.  Discoursed  the  subject  of  baptism  with  a Mr.  Mor- 
den  a Methodist.  Took  occasion  in  speaking  of  the  extent  and 
spirituality  of  the  divine  law  to  give  a tremendous  beating  to 
the  Methodist  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection.  Returned  home  at  a 
late  hour. 

(20) 

Mn  speaking  of  temperance  societies,  Mr.  Fraser  differs  from  Mr.  Proud- 
foot. In  Mr.  Proudfoot’s  diary  for  May  8th,  1935,  he  says,  "Were  I 
to  join  them  (the  Temperance  Societies)  I should  be  doing  dishonour 
to  the  institution  of  heaven  and  declaring  that  I had  not  confidence  in 
the  remedy  which  T3od  has  provided.” 
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Wenesday  21st.  An  exceedingly  rainy  and  uncomfortable 
day.  Proceeded  through  all  the  storm  to  Nissouri  a distance  of 
miles.  Preached  in  the  afternoon  to  16  or  17  people  from  Heb 
12.14  at  Mr.  W.  Craigs  2nd  Concession. 

Thursday  22  Left  Mr.  Craigs  at  10  O’clock  and  rode  down 
to  Mr.  Youngs  on  the  Governors  road  where  I had  an  appointment 
for  noon — I had  a very  respectable  audience  of  upwards  of  30 
persons  to  whom  I preached  from  Ps.  89.15.  After  dinner  rode 
home  having  preached  twice  since  I left  yesterday  morning  & 
travelled  about  39  miles. 

(39) 

Sabbath  25th.  An  exceedingly  rainy  and  boisterous  morning. 
Proceeded  to  the  Proof  Line.  Mr.  Bryce’s  8 miles.  Preached  in 
Eng  from  Ps  89.15  And  in  Gaelic  from  Rom  VI.  14  to  small 
audience.  After  preaching  there  I rode  down  to  the  7th  Conces- 
sion 6 miles  & lectured  from  Gal  4.4-7  to  an  inconsiderable  audi- 
ence. Returned  home  in  this  evening  greatly  exhausted. 

(16) 

Monday.  Visited  old  Mr.  McDonald 

Wednesday  28th.  Heard  of  a Mr.  Cox  about  ly*  miles  from 
my  residence  who  drank  whisky  until  he  dropped  off  his  chair  and 
almost  immediately  expired.  Another  powerful  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  the  most  energetic  measures  to  stay  the  progress  of 
intemperence. 

Thursday  29th.  Out  in  the  evening  visiting  Mr.  A.  M. 
McDond.  When  returning  about  9 at  night  in  our  sleigh  saw  a 
tree  falling  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  road.  The  instances 
of  signal  preservation  which  I experienced  are  numerous  & 
remarkable. 

Sab.  1st  Proceeded  to  the  city  of  London  5 miles  and 
preached  from  Gal  4.4-7  to  a pretty  good  audience.  Rode  out  to 
Westminster  & preached  in  the  evening  to  about  50  or  so  of  an 
audience.  Conversed  with  Mr.  Thomson  on  the  subject  of 
baptism. 

Monday  2nd.  Walked  3 miles  through  the  woods  to  Mr. 
Francis  Nichol’s.  Preached  from  Heb  10-23  to  a few  folks — 
Baptised  a child  for  Mr.  Nichol  which  he  called  Adam  & another 
for  Thomson  named  William.  Walked  back  to  Mr.  Greves  & 
returned  home  in  the  evening,  exhausted  not  a little. 

(24) 
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Thursday  5th  Left  home  for  Burford, —*  * 

After  waiting  2 hours  in  the  village  to  have  my  horse  shod  1 
left  London  at  half  past  3 o’clock  and  after  a smart  drive  of  2 
hours  & half  I rode  nearly  20  miles.  After  waiting  at  a little 
tavern  for  an  hour  & a half  to  take  tea  I rode  on  to  Beechville  & 
put  up  for  the  night. 

Friday  6th.  Left  Beechville  at  half  past  6 o’clock  and  arrived 
at  Mr.  Murray’s  at  9 o’clock — Mr.  Murray  preached  in  the  fore- 
noon & I had  the  afternoon  service.  Rom  8.1. 

(50) 

Burford  Saturday  7th.  Attended  divine  worship  at  one 
O’clock  P.M.  And  preached  a sermon  from  Rom  VIII  9 “Now  if 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his.” 

Today  for  the  first  time  I had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  dispensed  to  an  adult  person.  The 
subject  was  a young  lady.  And  the  firmness  & decorum  with 
which  she  conducted  herself  was  pleasing  and  interesting.  How 
great  is  the  privilege  of  those  whose  parents  are  careful  to  have 
them  early  dedicated  to  God.  But  it  is  truly  an  affecting  and 
cheering  scene  to  witness  young  persons  rising  superior  to  the 
disadvantages  to  which  in  their  childhood  they  were  subjected  and 
solemnly  consecrating  themselves  to  God  & to  his  service — May 
this  young  lady  when  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  church  on 
earth  be  united  to  whole  family  of  the  saints  may  her  name  be 
enrolled  in  the  Lambs  book  of  life  and  may  she  at  last  join  the 
Church  triumphant  in  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the 
Lamb  for  ever  & ever — It  was  interesting  to  witness  the  deep 
solemnity  which  pervaded  the  audience  during  the  progress  of  this 
impressive  scene. 

Sabbath  8th.  This  day  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  dispensed.  We  were  denied  the  privilege  of  using  the  Metho- 
dist Chapel  and  were  obliged  to  occupying  a private  house.1  We 
were  however  very  comfortably  accomodated.  The  work  of  the 
day  was  conducted  with  regularity  & decorum.  And  I have 
reason  to  bless  God  that  I was  enabled  to  perform  the  Services  of 
the  day  much  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  than  I had  reason  to 
expect.  Though  I have  still  much  weakness  and  insufficiency  to 
lament.  Heb.  XII. 14 


Shorthand,  four  lines. 

*To  be  denied  the  use  of  a meeting-house  was  rare  in  those  days  when 
preachers  were  few  and  far  between. 
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Monday  9th.  Preached  to  about  40  or  50  people  and  con- 
cluded the  exercises  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  McKensie  arrived  from 
Flamborough  in  the  afternoon  Rom  VI.  14 

Wednesday  10th.  accompanied  Mr.  McKensie  out  as  far  as 
Mr.  Mitchells  8 miles.  Returned  to  Mr.  Murray’s  in  the  evening. 

(16) 

Thursday  11th.  Proceeded  in  company  with  Mr.  Murray 
to  Paris  7 miles  & thence  to  West  Dumfries  6 miles  and  visited 

ministerially  a Highland  family  Jno  .2  Returned  in  the 

evening  3 miles  to  Mr.  Kechy's  an  Antiburgher  where  we  put  up 
for  the  night  having  travelled  16  miles. 

(16) 

Friday  12th.  Parted  with  my  respected  brother  Mr  Murry 
with  whom  I have  enjoyed  no  small  gratification.  And  walked  3 
miles  to  Paris,  though  the  Snow  which  had  fallen  on  the  previous 
evening.  Here  I got  my  horse  & after  driving  with  Mr  Stewart  I 
proceeded  to  East  Dumfries  8 miles  to  Mr  Jno.  Flemings  one  of 
Mr.  Christie’s  Elders.  Here  I stopped  for  the  night  and  was 
comfortably  accommodated  in  their  Shanty. 

Saturday  13th.  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Fleming  to  the 
village  of  St.  George’s,  3 miles  thence  I proceeded  2 miles  through 
a beautiful  country  to  the  residence  of  Esqr.  Murray  one  of  Mr. 
Christies  people,  were  I stopped  to  dinner  and  obtained  every  mark 
of  attention  & hospitality  with  an  invitation  to  make  his  house 
my  home  when  I returned  to  E Dumfries.  I left  Mr  Murray  at 
]/2  past  2 P.M.  And  rode  about  10  miles  into  Little  Scotland  a 
considerable  settlement  of  people  from  the  South  of  Scotland.  I 
found  no  little  difficulty  in  finding  a way  into  the  wilderness. 
Arrived  however  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Fairgrieves  & put  up  for 
the  night  having  travelled  about  14  or  15  miles. 

Sabbath  1 5th.  Rode  3 miles  to  the  place  of  worship.  Preached 
from  Ps.  89:15  to  an  audience  exceedingly  attentive  of  from  80 
to  100  individuals.  Returned  to  Mr.  Fairgrieve’s  I have  been 
expected  to  find  but  a few  folks  living  solitarily  in  the  woods 
very  agreeably  disappointed  with  respect  to  this  Settlement  where 
there  was  comparatively  speaking  a considerable  assembly.  Today 
I travelled  6 miles. 

(6) 

Monday  16th.  Proceeded  to  Mr.  Thomson’s  3 miles  to  our 
former  place  of  worship.  Preached  to  about  30  or  forty  persons 


“Illegible. 
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from  Heb.  10:23.  After  preaching,  a meeting  was  held  to  decide 
upon  the  choice  of  a lot  of  land  for  the  scite  of  a Church.  When 
after  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  offer  of  a Mr.  Robt. 
Dickson  of  an  acre  of  ground  for  the  purpose  shd  be  accepted. 
Friday  the  20th  inst.  was  fixed  apart  for  commencing  to  clear  the 
ground  and  to  cut  the  logs  for  the  building  & a Committee  of  5 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  operations.  Came  home  with  Mr. 
Watson  one  of  Mr.  Christies  Elders  2 miles.  In  the  evening 
visited  a family  of  Highlanders  of  the  name  of  Buchannan  from 
Appin  who  are  Kirkmen.  Read  & prayed  with  them.  Their 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  attention  were  warm  & perhaps 
sincere.  Returned  to  Mr.  Watson’s.  Travelled  today  5 miles. 

Sermon  intimated  for  Sabbath  8 March  at  Mr.  Thomsons 
New  Scotland.  To  lodge  at  Mr.  William  Riddells. 

(5) 

Tuesday  17th.  Left  Mr.  Watson's  in  N.  Scotland  at  noon. 
Called  at  Mr.  Armstrongs  on  the  Galt  & Flamborough  Road  and 
after  dinner  proceeded  on  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christies  at  F.  W 
having  travelled  about  12  miles.  The  country  about  this  place 
appears  to  be  in  a state  of  considerable  forwardness  as  regards 
cultivation. 

(12) 

Wednesday  18th.  Rode  over  to  Dundas  3 miles.  This  village 
is  situated  in  a most  romantic  dell  through  which  a rivulet  of  some 
magnitude  murmurs  along.  Apart  from  other  considerations  the 
situation  is  such  as  a correct  taste  might  perhaps  have  chosen  as 
the  scite  of  a rural  retirement.  But  when  it  is  taken  into  the 
account  that  in  this  country  fevers  & agues  haunt  those  spots  & 
particularly  which  are  sunk  below  the  actual  level  of  the  country 
it  was  ill  advised  to  select  a place  which  exposes  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  to  constant  attacks  of  disease.  This  is  notwith- 
standing a very  flourishing  village  and  as  it  lies  directly  in  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  a great  part  of  the  country  adjacent 
& Hamilton  the  country  town  of  the  Gore  district  it  has  no  small 
share  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  Besides  too  there  is  a canal  in 
the  course  of  excavation  which  will  connect  this  village  with  the 
waters  of  Ontario.  This  when  complete  will  greatly  increase  the 
trade  & importance  of  the  place.  Went  on  to  Hamilton.  This  is 
a beautiful  town  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lake  on  the 
Western  Side  it  is  environed  by  high  hills  which  add  greatly  to 
the  variety  and  interest  of  the  landscape — There  are  some  good 
buildings.  Of  these  the  court  House  a two  story  stone  building 
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is  one  of  the  most  considerable.  It  is  executed  in  an  elegant  style 
of  architecture  and  not  one  of  the  least  attractive  features  in  the 
appearance  of  the  town.  Returned  to  Mr.  Christie  in  the  after- 
noon having  travelled  about  16  miles. 

(16)* 

Saturday  21st.  For  the  last  3 days  l have  lived  at  Mr. 
Christies — Read  Ralp.  Wardlaw  on  the  Socinian  controversy. 
Left  at  10  O'clock  in  the  morning  for  Dumfries  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  After  a not  very  agreeable  drive  of  3 hrs  I 
reached  Squire  Murrays  about  15  miles.  Treated  very  kindly. 

Sabbath  22nd.  Preached  to  a very  small  audience  in  a school 
house  about  2 miles  from  Mr  Murrays  4 miles  Ps.  89.15. 

(19) 

Monday  23rd.  Left  Mr  M's  last  night  near  midnight  & 
travelled  35  miles  before  breakfast.  At  7 O'clock  reached  home 
having  travelled  about  65  miles. 

(65) 

Friday  27  Left  my  home  at  London  at  8 in  the  morning  for 
Flamborough  travelled  50  miles  and  reached  Mr  Mitchells  at  Sl/2 
in  the  evening — suffered  greatly  from  the  cold. 

Saturday  28th.  Left  Mr  Mitchells  after  breakfast  Dined  at 
Mr  Stewarts  at  Paris — sorry  to  hear  that  the  people  there  were 
disappointed  of  preaching  on  Sabbath  last,  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
being  blamed  for  this — Wrote  a note  from  Paris  to  Mr  Murray 
exonerating  myself,  from  the  charges 

Set  from  Paris  at  iy2  O'clock  and  after  a fatiguing  ride  of 
4 hours  arrived  at  Adam  Thompsons  having  travelled  during  the 
day  32  miles.  Both  yesterday  and  today  have  been  excessively 
cold  and  the  roughness  of  the  roads  rendering  it  impossible  to 
make  any  rapid  progress  exposed  the  traveller  to  all  the  rigour  of 
the  atmosphere.  I have  suffered  greatly  from  cold. 

(82) 

Sabbath  1st  March.  Left  my  horse  at  Mr  Thomson’s  and 
walked  3 miles  to  the  place  of  worship  at  W.  Flamboro.’  Here 
Mr  Christie’s  people  have  erected  a very  neat  meeting  house — 
Preached  from  Rom  8:9  to  an  audience  of  about  60  persons — cold 
still  extreme — After  dinner  in  company  with  Mr  Robt.  Christie 
walked  over  to  Dundas  4 miles  and  preached  in  the  free  Church 


*A  page  of  the  diary  is  here  devoted  to  the  musical  setting  of  the  tune 
Burnham,  without  explanation. 
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from  Rom.  8:1  to  an  assembly  of  about  40  persons — Called  at 
Mr.  Korrs.  Returned  to  Flamboro’  (Walked  10  miles  today). 

(10) 

Saturday  7 Mar.  I remained  at  Mr.  Christie’s  during  the 
week,  wrote  letters  to  my  father  and  Mr.  Geddie.  Walked  to 
Dundas  and  back  yesterday  (4  miles).  Walked  4^4  miles  to  Mr. 
Thomson’s  before  breakfast.  After  dinner  rode  up  to  North 
Beverly.  Stopped  at  Mr.  Wm.  Riddell’s. 

Sab.  8th.  Walked  to  the  place  of  worship  1 *4  miles.  Preached 
from  Rom.  VIII.l  to  an  audience  of  about  70  or  thereabouts — 
returned  to  Mr.  Riddell’s.  (2j4  miles.) 

Monday  9th.  Storm  stayed.  Read  in  Boston’s  Memoirs. 

Wednesday  Night  11th.  At  Flamborough  West.  Yesterday 
morning  I left  Beverly  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Riddell  2 or 
3 miles  to  direct  me  on  the  road  to  the  township  of  Puslinch. 
After  riding  3 or  4 miles  through  the  woods  after  parting  with 
Mr.  R.  I reached  the  highland  settlement  on  the  1st  Concession, 
in  this  part  of  the  township  I learned  that  there  were  about  7 
families  of  Gaelic  people  all  belonging  to  the  Kirk  in  the  old 
country.  Some  of  them  on  whom  I called  & with  whom  I con- 
versed a little  without  making  any  particular  inquiries  respecting 
the  denomination  to  which  I belonged  expressed  themselves 
much  gratified  at  my  arrival  and  seemed  overjoyed  when  they 
understood  that  I preached  the  Gaelic.  Having  arranged  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  morrow  I travelled  on.  At  the  2nd  Con. 
I called  on  Mr.  Alex  McKenzie  a person  who  had  been  under  the 
ministry  of  the  renowned  Dr.  Ross  of  Lochbroom.  With  this  man 
I had  a long  conversation  respecting  the  differences  between  the 
Kirk  & Secession  and  the  causes  why  we  kept  ourselves  separate 
from  the  Establishment.  We  entered  very  freely  into  the  merits 
of  the  question.  I found  that  he  had  read  our  summary  of  prin- 
ciples which  received  his  cordial  approbation.  But  in  coming  to 
the  question  of  Govt  pay  in  this  Province  I understood  that  this 
wd.  be  a cause  of  great  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  us,  in  the 
view  of  the  people  of  Puslinch.  The  man  however  was  completely 
silenced  by  the  representation  which  I took  occasion  to  make, 
even  of  the  dishonesty  of  receiving  pay  for  services  which  we  did 
not  perform.  And  that  if  we  served  the  Rulers  in  the  character 
of  ministers  of  religion  then  and  then  only  would  we  be  rightly 
entitled  to  support  from  them  & that  too  not  out  of  the  public 
revenues  which  I contended  shd.  be  appropriate  to  state  purposes, 
but  out  of  the  private  purses  of  those  who  benefitted  by  our  minis- 
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trations.  The  ideas  entertained  by  those  folk  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gospel  shd.  be  supported  are  altogether  in 
accordance  with  those  contracted  notoins  of  state  policy  which  so 
generally  characterize  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

From  McKenzie  I learned  that  a subscription  paper  had 
been  going  the  rounds  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  and  that  it  was  contemplated  to  present  this 
paper  to  the  Kirk  Presbytery  with  a petition  for  supply  of  preach- 
ing. It  is  truly  astonishing  what  little  judgement  or  consideration 
and  what  a spirit  of  vacillation  are  exemplified  by  some  persons. 
I found  that  this  same  man  to  whom  I was  speaking  had  signed 
both  the  application  to  Mr.  Christie  and  also  the  Kirk  petition. 
After  telling  him  that  I feared  those  two  applications  could  not 
work  together  and  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  neglect  of 
discipline  and  the  sufferance  of  error  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  he 
told  me  something  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Guelph 
with  respect  particularly  to  the  administration  of  baptism.  We 
then  parted  and  I started  on  3 miles  further  to  Mr.  Peter  McBeath 
on  the  Guelph  road.  Here  1 remained  all  night.* *  McBeath 
appears  to  be  a staunch  Seceder.  He  expresses  his  fears  that  we 
will  not  be  successful  in  uniting  the  Kirkmen  to  our  cause.  And 
from  what  experience  I have  had  of  the  Highland  character  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I can  have  no  great  dependence  on  the  candour 
or  impartial  consideration  of  my  countrymen.  Nothing  is  easier 
to  find  than  to  get  a Kirkman  to  condemn  the  Kirk.  But  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  whenever  assailed  by  a Kirk  minister 
all  their  convictions  are  banished  and  their  old  prejudices  revived 
& confirmed.  Video  meliora  probogue,  deteriora  sequor.1  And  so 
(it)  is  emphatically  with  my  poor  countrymen. 

(15) 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  1 proceeded  on  horseback  3 
miles  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Preaching  in  Eng.,  Ps.  89.15,  and 
in  Gaelic  to  a respectable  looking  and  very  attentive  audience.  I 
was  aware  that  a considerable  part  of  the  audience  was  composed 
of  persons  connected  with  the  Kirk  in  the  old  country  and  felt 
determined  not  to  allow  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  them  some  statement  regarding  the  secession  church,  its 
principles  and  the  causes  of  its  separation  from  the  establishment. 


’Shorthand,  a few  characters. 

*The  Latin  words  are  from  Ovid,  Metamorpb,  vii,  20. 
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I commenced  by  declaring  to  what  denomination  I belonged, 
stated  it  as  my  persuasion  that  many  who  were  not  informed 
respecting  the  principles  held  by  us  were  apt  to  imagine  that  we 
were  setters  forth  of  strange  doctrines — that  no  idea  could  be 
more  erroneous,  that  our  standards  were  those  of  Westminster 
and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  And  that  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  statements  I should 
read  to  them  the  authorized  Summary  of  our  principles  as  set 
forth  in  our  Testimony.  Here  I read  the  Summary  and  appealed 
to  them  to  find  any  discrepancy  in  them  wtih  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  Catechisms.  “If  then,”  I continued,  “we  find  no  differ- 
ence between  our  Standards  and  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
if  in  fact  they  are  the  same  how  then  does  it  happen  that  we  are 
found  in  a State  of  Separation?”  At  this  point  before  proceeding 
I deprecated  all  intention  of  drawing  insidious  distinctions  or  of 
making  comparisons  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  a hostile 
or  malicious  Spirit  but  I stated  at  the  same  time  that  I thought 
it  due  to  the  Body  to  which  I belonged — due  to  the  interests  of 
the  mission  in  which  I was  engaged,  & but  justice  to  my  audience 
to  lay  before  them  historical  facts,  which  went  to  show  that  we 
were  justifiable  in  maintaining  that  separation  from  the  Estab- 
lishment, which  had  been  effected  by  our  reforming  ancestors. 
Here  I stated  in  order  and  commented  at  considerable  length  on 
the  Causes  of  Secession  in  our  Testimony — referring  them  to  those 
things,  as  not  resting  on  my  authority  but  as  being  facts  of  history 
which  could  not  be  controverted  or  gainsaid.  And  disclaiming  all 
selfish  considerations,  I dismissed  the  assembly.  (Occupied  about 
an  hour  in  all.) 

What  may  be  the  effect  of  this  exhibition  I cannot  say  but  I 
thought  that  understanding  how  matters  stood,  I was  shut  up  to 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  plan  which  I carried  into  execution. 

After  dining  at  Mr.  McBeath’s  I left  just  at  6 O’clock  for 
Flamboro  West.  In  three  hours  I travelled  18  miles  of  a very 
dreary  road  a great  proportion  of  it  leading  through  pine  forest 
and  at  nine  P.M.  I arrived  sufficiently  fatigued  at  Mr.  Christie’s. 
(24  miles.) 

West  Gwillimbury  Monday  March  16th. 

On  Thursday  morning  at  7 O’clk.  I left  Mr.  Christie’s  on  my 
way  hither  by  Dundas  Street.  I went  on  to  the  Lake  Shore  road 
at  Wellington  Square  concluding  rightly  that  the  mud  on  that 
road  wd  not  be  quite  so  deep  as  on  the  others.  I however,  though 
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1 could  proceed  but  slowly  expected  to  reach  the  City  by  8 at 
night.  At  5 I set  out  from  the  tavern  where  I had  stopped  to 
refresh  my  horse  with  19  miles  of  the  road  before  me.  Having 
travelled  about  an  hour  I was  not  aware  that  I had  wandered 
from  the  road  until  I found  myself  again  on  Dundas  Street  at 
the  village  of  Springfield  on  the  River  Credit.  This  was  dread- 
fully bad  and  as  my  mistake  lengthened  the  distance  to  Toronto 

2 or  3 miles  at  least  I found  that  without  undue  exposure  to 
myself  and  something  bordering  on  cruelty  to  my  horse  I could 
not  accomplish  the  journey  that  night.  Put  up  at  Farr’s  tavern 
14  miles  from  the  City. 

On  Friday  morning  at  y2  past  6 I set  off  and  reached  Toronto 
at  9 O’clock.  Despatched  a letter  to  my  dear  wife — Called  at  Mr. 
Harper’s,  New  Gate  St.  and  took  dinner  with  him — Called  on 
Rev.  Mr.  Harris — learned  from  him  that  The  Rev.  Jas.  Howie 
who  had  been  minister  of  West  Gwilliambury  was  dead — Obtained 
a note  of  introduction  from  Mr.  H.  to  Mr.  Miles  on  Yonge 
Street — Left  the  city  at  half  past  2 and  in  the  evening  reached 
Rev.  Miles.  Remained  all  night — hospitably  entertained. 

Saturday  morning  set  out  again  and  at  2 P.M.  reached  Mr. 
Adam  Goodfellows  in  this  place  where  1 am  still  residing — I 
found  that  I had  arrived  at  too  late  a period  to  have  general 
intimation  of  Sermon  on  the  morrow  circulated — and  as  Mr. 
McKillican  the  Kirk  Minister  who  has  been  ordained  only  on 
Wednesday  last  was  to  occupy  the  church  it  was  at  first  thought 
best  that  I shd  preach  to  as  many  as  could  be  assembled  at  a 
short  notice  in  Mr.  G’s.  This  project  was  however  on  further 
consultation  abandoned  and  it  was  resolved  that  I shd  preach  in 
the  church  (which  bye  the  bye  belongs  to  both  parties)  if  it 
could  be  obtained.  An  application  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
Mr.  McKillican  to  know  when  it  wd.  be  convenient  to  let  us 
occupy  the  house.  An  answer  was  immediately  returned  of  a 
very  cordial  and  rather  extraordinary  nature.  Not  only  did  the 
Revd.  Gent  express  his  pleasure  at  my  arrival  but  entrusted  to 
Mr.  G.  to  lay  his  injunctions  on  me  to  preach  Gaelic  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  inviting  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  With 
the  injunctions  I found  it  rather  difficult  to  satisfy  myself  to 
comply.  After  consulting  however  with  Mr.  G.  and  thinking  I 
might  do  so  without  any  injustice  to  our  own  people  I thought  it 
might  be  expedient  for  me  to  preach  tho’  not  in  compliance  with 
the  injunctions.  (25  m.) 
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On  Sabbath  morning  accordingly  I rode  over  to  the  Revd 
Gents.  Took  breakfast  & after  discoursing  church  affairs  for  some 
time  I stated  to  him  distinctly  that  shd.  I preach  in  the  Gaelic 
language  I wished  him  to  understand  that  I was  making  no  com- 
promise either  of  principles  or  liberty.  With  this  understanding  I 

preached  to  the  folks  in  Gaelic  from  4 Mr.  McK.  then 

gave  us  a harangue  in  English  from  the  words  “Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things.”  I then  preached  in  English  to  a very  attentive 
audience 3 Mr.  McK.  had  gone  to  lecture  elsewhere.  Re- 

turned to  Mr.  Goodfellows  (5  m.).  Mr.  Howie,  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Esquesing,  Gordon  of  Newmarket,  McNaughton  of ,x  Mc- 
Millan of  Caledon,  Bell  of  Toronto, d 

Despatched  letters  to  Mr.  Christie  & Peter  McBeath  telling 
them  that  I was  to  stop  here  4 Sab. 

(94) 

(From  the  Christian  Almanac.) 

POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TORONTO 
From  the  Returns  taken  in  June  1834. 


Wards. 

Males 
under 
16  yrs. 

Females 
under 
16  yrs. 

Males 
above 
16  yrs. 

Females 
above 
16  yrs. 

Total 

St.  Davids  

722 

680 

1,033 

959 

3,394 

St.  Laurence  

412 

290 

666 

554 

1,922 

St.  Patrick  

328 

319 

426 

397 

1,472 

St.  Andrews  

320 

383 

532 

485 

1,748 

St.  George  

125 

125 

240 

228 

718 

1,939 

1,795 

2,897 

2,623 

9,254 

Tuesday  17th.  Heard  a dreadful  story  of  a murder  lately 
committed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  deed  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  the  unhallowed  attachment  of  the  man’s  wife 
to  a vagabond  paramour.  They  are  both  I understand  lodged  in 
Toronto  jail. 

W.  Gwillimbury  Monday  23rd. 

Wednesday  & Thursday  last  week  I spent  at  Mr.  Jno.  Good- 
fellows.  While  there  I read  an  Antiburger  Pamphlet  advocating 
the  Scriptural  grounds  for  the  union  of  Church  & State.  The 
arguments  were  all  deduced  from  grounds  which  are  now  aban- 


^horthand,  a few  characters. 
Shorthand,  two  lines. 
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doned  by  the  best  defenders  of  Religious  Establishment.  The 
Jewish  Theocracy  is  no  longer  referred  to  as  an  example  of  any 
weight  by  the  greatest  advocates  for  magisterial  power  in  the 
concerns  of  religion — This  pamphlet  makes  a great  show  of 
limiting  the  exercises  of  the  Magistrates  power  & wd  have  it 
directed  only  to  the  promotion  of  truth.  It  is  strange  that  men 
of  understanding  and  those  too  who  may  have  every  day  before 
their  eyes  the  evils  of  the  Establishment  shd  not  have  more 
correct  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  That  declaration 
of  our  Lord,  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  shd  be  sufficient 
to  set  the  matter  forever  at  rest,  and  to  point  out  to  us  without 
the  possibility  of  mistake  the  clear  and  well  defined  line  of 
demarcation  between  earthly  sovereignty  & that  Spiritual  King- 
dom. Let  the  magistrate  protect  the  natural  & civil  rights  of  the 
subject — let  him  defend  every  person  in  the  due  exercise  of  his 
religion — let  him  maintain  the  rights  of  conscience — and  we  con- 
ceive that  he  has  discharged  his  duty  as  far  as  he  is  concerned 
with  religious  affairs  in  his  official  capacity.  But  to  entrust  the 
civil  ruler  de  officio,  with  power  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  granting 
more  than  we  conceive  Christ  has  granted  and  when  held  by 
person  who  may  be  inimical  to  the  true  interest  of  the  Redemers 
Kingdom  may  be  & has  been  employed  as  an  engine  of  extensive 
mischief  to  the  Church. 

(4) 

On  Friday  21st  Returned  to  Mr.  A.  Goodfellows.  Saturday 
proceeded  in  company  with  Mr.  G.  to  Mrs.  Casswelfs  in  Tecum- 
seth.  The  old  lady  has  been  severely  afflicted  for  the  last  8 
months.  She  appears  to  experience  the  consolations  of  religion. 
Conversed  & prayed  with  her.  And  after  dinner  proceeded  to 
Mr.  J.  M.  Casswells. 

(6) 

Sabbath  22nd.  Preached  to  a very  small  audience  from 

1 at  Mr.  Casswells.  In  the  afternoon  rode  4 miles  to  the 

meeting  house  and  preached  to  23  persons  from  Rom.  8.9.  Yester- 
day was  a very  stormy  day.  It  commenced  snowing  during  the 
night  and  has  continued  during  the  day  accompanied  with  a 
brisk  breese  of  wind.  In  the  evening  there  was  about  a foot  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  The  frost  too  has  been  pretty  keen.  And 
today  in  the  open  fields  though  the  sun  has  been  shining  brightly 
it  has  produced  no  impression  on  the  snow. 2 


Shorthand. 
Shorthand,  four  lines. 
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Ministers  of  United  Synod  who  have  joined  the  Kirk,  Rev. 
Peter  Ferguson  of  Equesing.  Mr.  F.  was  brought  up  in  the 
Secession — preaches  Gaelic.  Came  out  for  the  congregation  of 
West  Gwillimbury — received  £40  to  pay  his  passage  to  Canada 
— and  a subsequent  donation  of  £20  all  of  which  it  appears  he  has 
pocketed  and  gone  over  to  the  Kirk.  Rev.  Duncan  McMillan 
of  Caledon  a Student  of  Mr.  Jenkins — brought  up  under  his 
inspection  and  licenced  by  the  United  Presbytery  of  Toronto — 
Andrew  Bell  of  Streetsville — Revd.  Jas.  George  of  Scarborough. 

N.  Gwillingbury  Tuesday  24th. 

Truly  this  is  a land  of  marvels.  This  seems  to  be  an  age 
of  extravagance  and  fanaticism,  & this  country  one  of  those  which 
abounds  with  delusion.  The  infatuated  ravings  of  the  mono- 
maniac are  taken  for  the  dictates  of  inspiration  . . . the  unsub- 
stantial phantoms  of  bewildered  fancy'  are  regarded  as  heavenly 
visions  . . . and  the  blinded  zeal  of  ignorant  and  foolish  men  held 
in  utmost  veneration.  Indeed  the  experience  of  all  past  times  as 
well  as  the  present  age  goes  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  no 
system  of  religion  however  absurd,  that  no  fanaticism  however 
wild,  that  no  fancies  however  impalpable  if  propounded  with 
sufficient  arrogance  and  with  an  air  of  sanctity  can  fail  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  volatile  & ignorant  or  of  securing  a certain 
number  of  deluded  followers.  The  uncultivated  mind  is  naturally 
disposed  to  superstition  and  it  is  not  therefore  astonishing  that  in 
the  present  day  pretentions  to  inspiration  should  meet  with  so 
much  countenance  or  so  many  deluded  mortals  should  be  led 
away  by  blind  guides  into  the  inextricable  mazes  of  frenzied 
enthusiasm. — These  remarks  I have  thought  proper  to  premise  as 
introductory  to  some  brief  account  of  a sect  of  Religionists  whose 
settlement  I have  this  day  visited. 

In  the  town  ship  of  East  Gwillimsbury,  on  Union  Street  about 
iy2  miles  to  the  Eastward  end  of  the  Holland  Landing  on  Yonge 
Street  & about  34  miles  distant  from  Toronto  is  situated  the 
village  of  Hope.  This  place  is  remarkable  as  being  inhabited  by 
the  Davidites  or  Children  of  Peace  as  they  style  themselves.  The 
village  itself  has  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  appearance.  It 
contains  probably  about  300  inhabitants.  When  I say  that  the 
village  has  nothing  unusual  about  it  I must  except  a splendid 
edifice  which  is  situated  near  one  of  its  extremities  and  which  is 
called  the  Temple.  Before  however  I attempt  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  let  me  take  a glance  at  the  history  of  its 
founder  and  indeed  of  the  whole  village.. 
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David  Willson  the  leader  of  the  Children  of  Peace  appears — 
(for  I have  seen  him)  to  be  a man  of  about  60  years  of  age  of  a 
heavy  and  solemn  cast  of  countenance  with  small  squinting  eyes 
and  demure  carriage.  He  appears  well  adapted  to  be  the  leader 
of  those  who  are  disposed  to  enthusiasm.  He  is  now  beginning 
to  exhibit  the  marks  of  age  in  his  bended  form  and  scattered 
locks,  his  dress  was  of  the  plainest  description.  Inexpressibles  of 
brown  homespun  scarcely  meeting  the  short  boot  which  ascended 
only  to  the  top  of  the  ankle  and  quite  tattered  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  legs, — a vest  of  blue  or  black  homespun  with  a single  row 
of  brass  buttons — a coat  of  mixed  blue  and  white  of  quite  a homely 
cut  and  a slouched  half  Quaker  hat  composed  the  clothing  of  this 
singular  man.  He  appeared  to  have  disciplined  his  features  into 
eremitical  gloom  and  though  I succeeded  in  inducing  a slight  curl 
of  the  lip  he  instantly  resumed  his  former  gravity. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  15  years  since  the  sect  of  David  has  been 
in  existence.  This  man  I am  told  once  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  appears  that  either  from  some  suspicion  of  his  growing 
influence  or  other  causes  he  had  been  restrained  in  the  free  exercise 
of  the  gifts  of  utterance.  His  ambitious  Spirit  could  not  brook 
the  insult  thus  offered  to  his  importance  and  his  wounded  pride 
it  seems  determined  him  to  strike  into  quite  a new  path.  He 
separated  from  his  Quaker  brethren  on  Yonge  St.  and  retired  to 
the  place  which  he  has  called  Hope.  And  such  was  the  veneration 
in  which  he  was  held  that  many  of  his  acquaintances  sold  their 
farms  on  Yonge  St.  and  retired  along  with  him.  The  settlement 
has  been  gradually  on  the  increase  since  its  formation  so  that 
now  the  population  of  the  village  (all  Davidites)  may  very  prob- 
ably amount  to  nearly  300  souls.  Besides  these  there  (are)  not 
a few  of  his  disciples  who  occupy  farms  in  the  neighborhood.1 

Of  the  peculiar  principles  held  by  this  man  I can  say  little 
or  nothing.  He  is  so  extremely  shy  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
get  him  in  conversation  & even  when  this  has  been  effected  he 
exhibits  the  most  extreme  caution.  I have  consoled  myself  for  the 
want  of  conversation  with  him  by  the  opportunity  which  was 
afforded  me  of  purchasing  a dozen  of  his  discourses.1  These  I 
had  made  myself  sure  would  afford  me  some  clue  to  his  system. 


Tor  a short,  interesting  account  of  the  Davidites  and  their  relation  to  the 
Quakers,  see  Dorland,  A.  G.,  A History  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
( Quakers ) in  Canada.  Toronto,  1927. 

*A  book  of  Willson’s  writings  was  published  in  Toronto,  1835,  called  The 
Impressions  of  the  Mind. 
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I was  completely  disappointed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
any  idea  of  those  publications.  They  are  truly  of  the  most  nonde- 
script character  of  anything  which  I have  ever  seen  issue  from  the 
Press.  Such  a mass  of  heterogeneous  disjointed  ungrammatical 
absurd  nonsense  I am  persuaded  has  seldom  been  inflicted  on  a 
deluded  community.  If  any  sense  at  all  can  be  collected  from  such 
a mass  of  confusion  the  burden  of  the  story  to  which  every 
description  of  text  must  bend  consists  in  the  most  splenetic  rail- 
ings against  learned  priests  & those  who  receive  pay  for  their 
ministrations.  Some  of  his  uncouth  remarks  on  government  paid 
parsons  are  very  appropos.  But  regarding  the  compositions  as 
a whole,  I would  venture  to  defy  any  person  whose  intellect  was 
not  equally  obtuse  with  that  of  this  author  to  learn  from  them  a 
single  theological  tenet  which  he  holds.  Truly  the  men  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  duped  by  such  an  imposter  must  be  under  strong 
delusion.  Yet  so  it  is  and  this  poor  crazed  being  has  collected 
about  a large  society  and  has  now  a regular  appointment  and 
obtains  hearers  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  But  I must  now  proceed 
to  attempt  some  description  of  the  public  buildings  of  Hope  & 
first  of  the  Temple. 

Temple 

In  approaching  from  the  westward  this  is  almost  the  first 
object  that  attracts  the  eye  in  emerging  from  the  woods.  And 
its  magnificence  might  induce  the  traveller  to  believe  that  he  was 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  splendid  city.  In  advancing  the 
village  comes  into  view.  The  temple  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  square  of  perhaps  an  acre  & a half  in  extent  surrounded 
by  a plain  fence  of  sawed  rails.  Around  this  area,  inside,  and 
about  4 or  5 yards  from  the  fence  a single  line  of  trees  apparently 
fruit  bearing  have  been  planted.  About  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
walls  of  the  building  a simple  but  elegant  railing  with  peaked 
posts  surrounds  the  house.  The  Structure  itself  appears  to  be 
not  less,  if  not  somewhat  more  than  60  feet  in  length  and  about 
20  ft  high  in  the  wall.  I must  here  observe  that  when  I have 
described  one  side  of  the  edifice  I have  no  more  to  do,  for  there 
is  an  exact  resemblance  in  the  four  sides.  The  wall  has  been 
covered  with  plank  neatly  joined  together  & uniformly  made  and 
the  Seams  are  secured  by  a fillet  which  covers  them.  There  are 
in  every  side  6 large  windows  with  square  lintels.  And  between 
each  of  the  windows  as  well  as,  on  the  corners,  a strip  of  plank 
even  with  the  wall  and  with  the  same  kind  of  finishing  along  its 
edges,  extends  from  the  roof  to  the  foundations  and  this  piece  of 
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plank  is  painted  green.  The  doors  which  are  between  9 and  10 
feet  high  and  disproportionably  narrow  are  surmounted  by  a neat 
achitrave1  supported  by  two  fluted  columns,  the  half  of  which  is 
concealed  in  the  wall.  The  wall  is  finished  at  top  by  a pretty  full 
though  simple  cornice.  The  roof  is  of  the  pavilion  form  and 
rather  flat.  From  the  top  of  this  again  a square  tower  of  perhaps 
between  16  & 20  in  diameter  rises  to  the  hight2  of  12  or  14  feet. 
This  structure  has  two  large  windows  in  each  of  its  sides.  And 
above  this  tower  there  is  one  of  small  diameter  and  proportionable 
elevation  set  with  glass  on  all  sides.  But  what  gives  the  whole 
building  a very  fantastical  appearance  is  the  small  turrets  which 
are  fixed  on  the  corners  of  the  principal  roof  and  on  those  of  the 
two  towers.  These  turrets  appear  to  be  about  3 feet  or  4 in 
height  set  with  glass  on  all  sides  and  with  peaks  ascending  from 
their  four  corners — the  lower  parts  of  which  are  painted  black 
and  gilded  at  the  tips.  These  little  glass  houses  appear  to  be  all 
of  equal  dimensions.  They  are  12  in  number.  From  the  peaks  of 
the  highest  turrets  is  suspended  by  two  iron  chains  a large  glided1 
ball.  The  chains  apparently  pass  through  this  spiral  body  at 
right  angles  and  consequently  suspend  it  over  the  center  of  the 
tower.  So  much  for  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  portals  of  this  sacred  edifice  and  take 
a glance  at  its  internal  structure.  There  is  nothing  of  the  awful 
or  sublime  but  it  certainly  merits  the  character  of  beautiful.  The 
great  quantity  of  glass  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
walls  occasions  every  part  of  the  building  to  shine  in  all  the 
resplendence  of  noonday.  The  style  of  architecture  I cannot 
particularly  characterize  but  it  may  be  stated  that  simplicity  and 
elegance  appear  admirably  combined  throughout  the  whole.  The 
roofs  and  towers  are  supported  by  16  plain  round  columns.  Twelve 
of  these  are  ranged  at  regular  distances  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  and  occupying  an  area  equal  in  extent  with  the  tower 
above.  Within  this  space  again  and  enclosing  an  area  of  7 or  8 
feet  square  4 other  uniform  columns  are  placed.  The  space 
between  these  is  left  open  at  top  and  looks  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tower.  The  larger  roof  forms  a segment  of  a flattened  arch  but 
that  part  of  it  immediately  above  the  columns  in  the  center  is 
composed  of  a succession  of  beautiful  arches  regularly  formed  in 
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the  true  Gothic  style.  In  the  space  enclosed  by  the  innermost 
columns  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  placed  an 
ark  or  box  of  cabinet  work  set  with  glass  on  all  sides — covered 
with  a beautiful  pavillion  roof.  The  structure  stands  on  6 short 
gilded  feet  and  is  ornamented  on  the  corners  and  top  of  the  roof 
with  small  gilded  peaks.  Inside  of  this  box  there  is  fixed  a small 
table  covered  with  black  velvet  which  hangs  nearly  to  the  floor  and 
is  edged  with  a neat  fringe  of  the  same  colour.  Around  the  inside 
of  the  ark  also  at  the  upper  part  of  the  glasswork  there  is  a neat 
hanging  of  velvet  fringed  with  black.  On  the  table  inside  is 
deposited  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  the  Bible. — I omitted  in  its 
proper  place  to  notice  that  the  columns  are  inscribed  in  gilt 
letters  with  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and  some  other  titles. 

The  ascent  into  the  tower  is  performed  by  a single  flight  of 
steps  which  set  off  near  the  front  door  and  are  so  steep  that  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  on  to  the  railing  in  order  to  ascend  or  descend 
with  safety.  In  this  part  of  the  building  there  is  nothing  of 
importance  to  be  seen.  It  has  a double  row  of  seats  with  neat 
palisades  surrounding  the  open  space  which  communicates  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  house.  This  room  we  were  informed  by 
David  is  used  as  the  choir.  Above  this  it  is  open  into  the  smaller 
tower.  I shd.  have  noticed  also  in  the  description  of  the  lower 
part  that  there  are  no  other  seats  than  a number  of  yellow  chairs. 
Of  these  I suppose  there  cannot  be  any  less  than  between  2 & 3 
hundred  all  ranged  in  regular  files  around  the  walls.  And  what 
may  it  very  naturally  be  enquired  can  be  the  use  of  so  splendid 
an  edifice?  What  inducement  could  so  small  a society  have  to 
erect  so  costly  a structure?  I was  not  a little  astonished  though 
I had  been  pretty  well  prepared  for  the  marvellous  that  it  was 
employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a place  to  hold  a monthly 
musical  concert.  Vanity  is  inscribed  on  human  affairs  and  here 
truly  is  an  exemplification  of  human  extravagance  and  folly  not 
often  to  be  surpassed. 


Study 

In  passing  along  the  street  to  the  Southward,  the  eye  is 
attracted  by  a whimsical  little  house  which  stands  very  near 
the  road.  The  body  of  the  house  which  is  not  much  above  12  feet 
square  is  composed  entirely  of  glass.  The  roof  projects  about 
6 feet  over  the  walls  and  is  supported  by  12  plain  round  columns 
with  regular  arches.  The  spaces  also  between  the  columns  and 
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the  walls  are  also  regularly  arched  in  the  true  Gothic  order.  The 
roof  itself  is  rather  low  than  otherwise  and  around  the  edges  and 
top  is  adorned  by  12  square  lanterns  of  glass  with  gilded  peaks. 
This  is  David’s  writing  room  and  when  he  is  there  he  must  be 
seen  by  every  person  passing  along  the  street. 

Church 

The  church  or  place  for  public  worship  is  situated  a little 
distance  farther  down  the  street.  It  is  a house  of  about  35  feet 
square  with  pavilion  roof  with  little  glass  ornaments  similar  to 
those  of  the  study  on  each  corner.  On  entering  this  place  the  first 
object  which  catches  the  eye  is  the  organ.  In  the  centre  of  the 
house  a platform  is  raised  about  5 feet  high  and  is  support1  by 
four  simple  columns.  It  is  surrounded  by  a railing  below  and 
inside  of  this  there  are  seats  apparently  designed  for  the  musicians. 
The  upper  part  of  the  platform  also  is  surrounded  with  a rail — 
and  on  this  rostrum  the  organ  stands.  It  reaches  nearly  to  the 
arched  roof  of  the  house.  From  each  corner  of  the  platform  a 
short  black  staff  projects  4 or  5 feet  in  a horizontal  direction  and 
from  each  of  these  a small  black  velvet  flag  with  fringed  edges  is 
suspended.  On  each  corner  of  the  upper  & lower  railings  there  is 
placed  a brass  candle  stick  and  on  a table  under  the  platform  4 of 
uniform  appearance  stand.  Seats  of  a very  simple  description 
are  placed  around  for  the  accomodation  of  the  worshippers.  The 
Bass  Viol  and  a couple  of  German  Flutes  I also  saw  in  the  house. 
— This  is  the  place  where  the  Children  of  Peace  assemble  on  the 
Sabbath  for  worship.  How  that  is  conducted  I have  not  been 
able  distinctly  to  learn  but  apparently  it  will  be  composed  in  a 
great  part  of  instrumental  music. 

I was  told  by  David  that  this  house  they  had  designed  as  a 
School  House.  They  had  another  immense  building  in  progress 
which  is  designed  for  the  Church  but  as  nothing  more  has  been 
done  to  it  as  yet  than  merely  the  roof  shingled  I forbear  giving 
any  further  description  only  to  say  that  when  it  is  finished  it  may 
very  probably  be  a very  splendid  edifice. 

Whatever  be  the  end  of  the  Davidites — whether  the  Society 
flourish  or  decay  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  At  all  events  the 
temple  will  probably  stand  a number  of  years  a striking  monument 
of  infatuation,  extravagance  & folly. — One  reflection.  If  the 
professors  of  true  religion  were  half  as  zealous  as  those  blinded 
beings,  places  for  the  decent  accomodation  of  worshipping  assem- 
blies would  not  be  so  rare. 

(16) 


Supported. 
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Wednesday  25th.  Still  at  Mr.  Goodfellows.  . .» 

Notes  from  Sermons  by  Revd.  Robt.  Hall  of  Kelso,  brother 
to  Dr.  Hall  of  Edin. 

Serm.  1.  Acts  16:3.  Manners  of  revelation— Vision  to  Paul 
in  the  night — Help  companion  of  a drowning  man. 

1.  They  who  are  destitute  of  the  Gospel  are  in  deep  moral 
darkness  and  are  without  the  means  of  having  their  darkness 
removed. 

2.  They  who  are  without  the  Gospel  are  morally  dead  & 
have  not  the  means  of  being  restored  to  life. 

3.  They  who  are  without  the  Gospel  are  involved  in  guilt 
and  condemnation  and  want  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
delivered  from  that  dreadful  state. 

4.  They  who  live  in  Heathen  countries  are  in  common  with 
their  brethren  of  mankind  involved  in  manifold  afflictions  and 
distresses,  but  wanting  the  Gospel  they  are  excluded  from  the  only 
means  of  gaining  consolation. 

5.  They  who  live  in  Heathen  countries  are  like  all  the  children 
of  men  on  their  way  to  the  eternal  world;  but  being  without  the 
Gospel  they  want  the  means  of  salvation  from  that  everduring 
misery  that  must  otherwise  come  upon  them. 

1.  Gratitude  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Gospel. 

2.  Necessity  of  improving  it  for  our  own  salvation. 

3.  Duty  to1  those  who  are  still  dutiful. 

Ser.  2nd.  Isa.  49:6. 

1.  Under  the  moral  darkness  of  ignorance  and  error. 

2.  Guilt  and  depravity. 

3.  Sorrow  and  misery. 

Contrast 

Charge  at  Mr.  McLaurin’s  ordination: 

1.  With  regard  to  your  own  religion. 

2.  deportment  in  the  world.  (1)  Honesty.  (2)  Goal. 
(3)  prudence.  (4)  Benevolence.  (5)  Humility.  (6)  To 
fellow  ministers. 

3.  Ministerial  deportment.  (1)  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel.  (2)  Constant  study  of  the  Scriptures.  (3)  In 
the  services  of  the  Sanctuary  deliberate  solemn,  full 
of  the  subject — plain.  (4)  Impress  the  lost  condition 
of  men.  (5)  Resolute  & Consistent. 


Shorthand,  three  lines, 
’“to”  repeated  in  Ms. 
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Sermon  4th.  Heb.  4:15.  If  we  take  cognizance  of  the  words 
of  our  text  we  shall  have  to  observe  a certain  character  and  office 
ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God — he  is  a High  Priest.  (2)  The  interest 
of  the  church  in  this  Mediator — he  is  our  high  priest.  (3)  Afflicted 
situation  in  which  our  high  priest  was  placed — he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are.  (4)  Result  of  his  afflictions — he  is 
deeply  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  (5)  In  conclu- 
sion how  this  compassion  is  to  be  the  means  of  comfort  & hope 
to  the  godly  during  the  performance  of  duty  & amid  the  trials 
of  life. 

Temptation — Poverty — Sense  of  fear — Death. 

Touched  with  a feeling  of  our  infirmities — By  knowledge  & 
experience — 2 Evidences  of  his  sympathy — distinct  remembrance 
of  what  he  suffered. 

Support  to  be  derived  from  these  considerations. 

(1)  Sin  between  weakness  & wickedness.  (2)  Shall  not  be 
overborne  (?)  with  troubles  & temptations.  (3)  Support  amid 
temptation  & distress.  (4)  In  due  time  take  us  to  himself. 

Ps.  119:175.  Desire  of  Life  from  improper  motives. 

(1)  Deists  & Infidels.  (2)  For  the  gratification  of  passion — 
Forbidden  pleasure.  Ambition — Covetous  man.  (3)  From  immod- 
erate attachment  to  lawful  objects.  (4)  The  unstable  in  religion — 
Resolves  & re-resolves  & dies  the  same  II.  Praise  God.  (1)  By 
securing  our  own  salvation.  (2)  By  shewing  forth  his  perfection 
& declaring  his  tender  mercies.  (3)  By  promoting  temporal  & 
spiritual  advantage  of  my  brethren. 

Friday  27th.  This  day  had  been  appointed  last  Sabbath  for 
holding  a meeting  at  Mr.  Jno.  Carswell’s  in  Tecumseth  to  take 
into  consideration  proposals  made  in  a letter  from  the  Revd.  Jas. 
Howie  to  this  congregation  to  join  the  Secession.  I was  requested 
to  preach.  Complied  with  the  request  and  rode  up  in  the  morning 
from  Mr.  Goodfellow’s.  Preached  to  small  audience.  After 
sermon  I left  the  house  and  let  them  conduct  the  business  alto- 
gether independently  of  me. 

Saturday  28th.  Remained  at  Mr.  Carswell’s  all  night.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Goodfellow  accompanied  me  into  the  township  of 
Essa  to  the  northward  of  Tecumseth  about  eight  miles  from  Mr. 
Carswell’s.1  Reached  George  Dinwoody’s  in  the  evening  and 
stopped  for  the  night.  I was  informed  by  Thos.  Duff  that  there 


1This  is  Mr.  Fraser’s  first  introduction  to  the  two  fields  in  Essa  and 
Tecumseth  townships,  in  which,  in  addition  to  Bond  Head  in  Simcoe 
County,  he  was  to  minister  for  many  years. 
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was  a young  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  a child  to  baptize 
and  that  he  wished  that  I wd.  do  it  for  him.  Duff  also  made  a 
headlong  attack  at  the  same  time  on  the  strictness  observed  by 
Seceders  in  admissions  and  on  the  undue  severity  of  baptismal 
vows.  He  appeared  determined  to  carry  this  point  by  storm.  I 
allowed  him  to  expend  his  ammunition  for  a little  till  he  appeared 
beginning  to  get  exhausted.  Then  I opened  a steady  fire  against 
his  entrenchments  from  the  heaviest  artillery  which  1 could  com- 
mand. His  batteries  were  immediately  silenced.  I was  sorry  to 
see  however  that  though  he  was  driven  from  all  his  positions  and 
though  he  declined  producing  any  specific  objection  to  the  vows 
of  baptism  when  I had  invited  him  to  do  so  yet  he  appeared  but 
ill  at  ease  & did  not  seem  at  all  satisfied.  Mrs.  Dinwoody  produced 
the  Confession  of  Faith  as  if  to  beat  down  my  arguments.  All 
however  wd.  not  do  & though  I did  all  1 cd.  to  induce  Duff  & my 
landlady  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  subject  we  had  to  drop  the 
subject  without  coming  to  any  satisfactory  understanding.  The 
Presbyterian  people  of  this  place  are  almost  all  Irish  and  I know 
that  this  people  are  by  no  means  so  well  enlightened  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  the  Scotch  inhabitants.  They  truly  need 
line  upon  line  & precept  upon  precept. 

(12) 

Sabbath  29th.  Preached  at  Mr.  Dinwoody ’s  to  an  audience  of 
upward  of  60  persons.  The  audience  appeared  deeply  attentive. 
There  were  some  Methodists  in  attendance.  At  one  stage*  of  the 
discourse  one  of  them  became  unpleasantly  noisy.  The  confusion 
however  soon  subsided.  Two  Chippewa  Indians  attended  preach- 
ing. This  was  the  second  time  that  I had  seen  the  American 
Aboriges1  in  a place  of  worship.  After  sermon  I rode  down  to 
Mr.  Goodfellow’s. 

(12) 

The  meeting  at  Tecumseth  on  Friday  last  I have  been  given 
to  understanding  was  unanimous  in  their  compliance  with  Mr. 
Howie’s  dying  request.  And  an  application  will  immediately  be 
forwarded  for  a further  supply  of  preaching  with  a view  to  the 
obtaining  from  us  a permanent  supply  of  Gospel  ordinances. — Mr. 
Goodfellow  proposed  to  Geo.  Dinwoody  to  exert  himself  to  ascer- 
tain the  minds  of  the  people  of  Essa  on  the  subject  which  he 
engaged  to  do  without  delay.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  unan- 
imity will  prevail  in  these  quarters  also.  Many  of  the  people 


Aborigines. 
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there  belonged  to  the  Secession  in  Ireland.  If  the  people  of  West 
Gwillimsbury,  Tecumseth  & Essa  can  be  united  in  their  sentiments 
and  exertions  I have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the 
course  of  a very  little  time  they  wd.  have  a good  congregation. 
Immediate  attention  to  their  spiritual  wants  is  very  necessary  for 
the  Methodists  are  making  inroads  in  the  place.  I have  under- 
stood that  among  some  Scotch  folk  to  the  West  of  the  Nottawasaga 
river  in  the  township  of  Essa  they  had  established  a sufficient 
footing  to  have  a class  formed.  Were  the  people  in  these  places 
however  supplied  with  the  stated  dispensation  of  Gospel  ordinances 
I am  well  persuaded  that  the  evil  wd.  not  proceed  much  farther.  I 
wd.  earnestly  recommend  the  claims  of  the  stations  to  the  attention 
of  the  Presbytery. 

March  31st.  Up  to  this  period  I calculate  that  since  I landed 
on  the  shores  of  Canada  I have  travelled  upwards  of  1,234  miles. 
Period  between  the  11th  of  Nov.  1834  and  2nd  April  1835 — 4 
months,  19  days. 

April 

Thursday  2nd.  Spent  last  night  at  Mr.  Jno.  Goodfellow’s.  It 
was  just  in  time  yesterday  evening  that  I left  Mr.  A.  G.’s.  Had  I 
remained  I shd.  possibly  have  been  drawn  into  conversation  on  a 
subject  in  which  I shd.  have  had  no  right  to  interfere  and  wd. 
likely  have  come  in  collision  with  the  Revd.  Mr.  McKillican. 

The  church  property  is  in  dispute  between  the  Kirkmen  and 
the  Seceders  in  this  place  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  McKillican  is 
determined  to  espouse  the  quarrels  of  his  people.  Last  evening  in 
company  with  3 others  he  called  upon  Mr.  Goodfellow  demanding 
possession  of  the  Deed  of  the  property  in  question.  Some  pretty 
sharp  words  I understood  passed  between  his  Reverence  & Mr.  G. 
The  Deed  however  is  still  withheld  and  the  Session  Book  Mr.  G. 
absolutely  refuses  to  give  up.  How  the  business  may  terminate 
’tis  difficult  to  say,  but  if  Mr.  McK.  is  resolved  to  intermeddle  in 
the  Secular  affairs  of  his  people  he  is  spreading  for  himself  a bed 
of  thorns  which  ere  long  will  render  his  situation  anything  but 
agreeable.  I hope  I may  have  judgment  enough  to  keep  myself 
clear  of  any  interference  in  those  affairs. 

(4) 

Thursday  2nd.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  thunder  today 
with  some  rain — Tho’  neither  was  experienced  very  heavy  in  that 
place.  In  the  afternoon  it  turned  delightful  weather.  The  atmos- 
phere has  a most  genial  temperature  just  now. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES 
ANSWERED 
By  William  Collins 

1.  It  is  conceived  by  many  that  T.  S.  are  established  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  reclaiming  drunkards,  and  that  they  are  the  only 
proper  persons  for  becoming  members  of  them.  Now,  this  is  not 
their  main  design — To  prevent  men  from  becoming  such. 

2.  It  is  frequently  said  why  make  total  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits  your  only  principle.  It  is  the  only  principle  that 
will  produce  the  desired  effect. 

3.  All  the  creatures  of  God  are  good  and  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving — and  why  not  spirit?  Only  good  when  used  in  their 
proper  condition — only  good  when  applied  to  their  proper  use. 
Oil  & water. 

4.  But  it  is  said  because  others  abuse  themselves  with  spirits 
are  we  required  to  abandon  the  use  of  them?  Oil  & water — Spirits 
Laudunum  prescribed  by  a physician — common  use. 

5.  Because  others  bring  themselves  to  sin  & wickedness  by 
the  use  of  Spirit  are  we  required  to  abstain  from  it? 

Giving  offence — 

6.  Cannot  the  gospel  cure  the  evil?  Christianity  has  never 
be1  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

7.  Signing  a declaration — 

Rev.  W.  Brown,  Edin. 

1.  Expense  to  Britain  1830.  30  millions. 

2.  Poverty. 

3.  Domestic  Misery. 

4.  Uneducated  children. 

5.  Crime.  Recorders  of  Dublin — % of  crime  traced  to  St.,2 
% in  U.S.,  8 out  of  10  in  the  United  Kingdom,  9/10  in  Scotland. 

6.  Disease.  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Surgeons  in  the  British  Empire  has  given  a no  less  pointed  testi- 
mony to  their  deleterious  nature.  "No  person”  says  he  "has  a 
greater  hostility  to  dram-drinking  than  myself,  insomuch  that  I 
never  suffer  any  ardent  spirits  in  my  house,  thinking  them  Evil 


Teen. 
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Spirits',  and  if  the  poor  could  witness  the  white  livers,  the  dropsies, 
the  shattered  nervous  systems  which  I have  seen  as  the  consequence 
of  drinking,  they  wd.  be  aware  that  Spirits  & Poisons  are  synon- 
ymous terms.” 

7.  Death.  Personification  of  the  destroyers  of  human  life. 
Drunkenness — a Bloated  Giant,  all  the  rest  as  obscene  or  de- 
formed Pigmies. 

100,000  annually. 

8.  Eternal  Ruin. 

Prophets  that  are  not  sent. 

— Jeremiah  23. 


Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

—Phil.  1:6. 

1.  Examine  some  of  the  most  plausible  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  it.  . . .2 

The  objectors  must  prove  that  Saints  have  utterly  & finally 
apostatized;  or  that  some  will  thus  apostatize. 

1st  objection  & most  plausible,  Ezek.  18:24 

reputed  righteous,  nothing  real. — If  but  does  it  follow  that 
it  happens. — Job  17:9,  Ps.  37:23,24. 

2.  Matt.  18:23-35. 

3.  Ten  Virgins.  Matt.  25. 

4.  Jno.  15:2. 

5.  Rom.  11:17. 

6.  Gal.  5:4. 

7.  Heb.  6:4-6.  } Verse  9. 

8.  Heb.  10:29- 

9.  2 Pet.  2:20,21. 

10.  Rev.  22:19,  persons  spoken  of  according  to  their  apparent 
character.  Mat.  13.12.  Luke  8.18. 

11.  Cautions  against  apostacy — Free-agents  means — Paul — 
except  these  abide — Hezekiah. 


"Page  87  of  the  manuscript  is  blank. 
“Shorthand,  five  lines. 

"Shorthand,  one-half  line. 
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12.  Contradicted  by  facts — Some  righteous  how  finally  lost — 
Noah,  Lot,  David,  Solomon,  Peter,  Saul,  Judas,  Hymenias, 
Philetus,  Alexander  & Demas.  1 Jno.  2.19,  Matt.  7.22,23, 

1 Jno.  3.6. 

13.  Dangerous  doctrines;  leads  to  licentiousness.  Many  per- 
sons know  that  they  are  converted  while  they  choose  to 
live  in  sin — Is  the  fear  of  punishment  the  only  motive  by 
whch.  Christians  are  influenced — 

14.  Adam  fell  & angels  fell  & why  may  not  Saints  fall? — 

Adam  under  covt.  of  works — covt.  of 

II.  To  adduce  some  of  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  established 

1.  Nature  of  the  covenant  of  Redemption.  Isa.  53.10,11. 
Jno.  6.37.  Jno.  10.27-29.  Jno.  17.2—6.39. 

2.  Nature  of  the  Covt.  of  Grace.  Job  17.9.  Ps.  37.23,J4. 

1 Pet.  1.5.  Ps.  37.28.  2 Thes.  3.34.  1 Cor.  1.8.  Jer. 
31.31,34.  Jer.  32.38,40. 

3.  Assurance  of  Salvation. 

Job.  I know  that  my  redeemer  &c.  As  for  me  I will  behold 
thy  face  in  rightiousness.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  &c — We  know  that  when  he  shall  appear. 

4.  From  the  immutability  of  God. 

5.  From  the  union  of  believers  in  the  Christ.  Jno.  14.19.  Col. 
3.3,4. 

6.  Salvation  of  the  Elect,  Matt.  24.24  31.  Rom.  8.33,  chap. 
11.7.  Acts  13.48. 

7.  Intercession  of  Christ.  1 Jno.  2.1.  Rom.  8.34.  Heb.  7.25. 
9,  11.15,17,20,21,24  11.41,42.  Ps.  847  Prov.  10.29.  c.  4.15 
Isa.  43.25  c 49.15  c 54.7-10  Ezek.  26.25-29  Jno.  5.34 
c 11.26  c 4.14  c 6.51,54  Matt.  18.14  Luke  10.42  Rom. 
4.14  c 8.29,30  Eph.  1.13,14  Heb.  6.17-19 

1.  Let  the  subject  be  applied  by  ways  of  self  examination. 

2.  Should  fill  our  minds  with  adoring  thoughts  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

3.  Speaks  consolation  to  the  humble  Christian. 

Mr.  Carswell’s.  Tecumseth. 

Monday,  April  6th.  On  Friday  the  3d  I left  W.  Gwillimbury 
and  came  up  here.  On  Saturday  I was  accompanied  by  Mr.  A. 
Goodfellow  to  the  western  part  of  the  township  where  there  is  a 
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considerable  settlement  of  Presbyterians.  We  called  at  William 
Walkers  by  the  way  and  understood  from  him  that  he  had  a 
child  to  baptize. 

On  Sabbath  morning  I had  an  application  for  baptism  from 
a Mr.  Jno.  Jardine  & after  consulting  with  Mr.  Goodfellow  & 
another  Elder,  Mr.  Corbet  and  examining  Jardine  I found  that 
he  had  been  a member  in  communion  with  the  Secession  Church 
in  Ireland  and  having  conversed  with  him  upon  the  ordinance  we 
found  that  no  obstruction  shd.  be  laid  in  the  way  of  his  receiving 
the  ordinance.  I preached  then  to  an  audience  of  upwards  of  40 
and  baptized  Jardine’s  child  whom  he  called  Margaret. 

In  the  afternoon  I travelled  6 miles  to  this  place — Preached 
to  upwards  of  50  people.  Baptized  Mr.  Walker’s  child  whom  he 
called  Mary  Jane 1. 

As  a question  may  arise  on  what  principles  I administered  the 
Sacrament  in  this  quarter,  I may  be  allowed  to  make  two  or 
three  statements  which  I conceive  rendered  it  perfectly  competent 
for  me  to  do  so.  Tho’  this  congregation  had  been  in  connection 
with  the  United  Synod  by  a letter  from  their  late  Pastor  the  Rev. 
Jas.  Howie  of  date  6th  Feby.  last  they  were  strongly  advised  to 
join  our  Presbytery.  At  a meeting  held  in  Tecumseth  on  the 
27th  ult.  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  this  advice  shd.  be  taken 
& complied  with.  It  was  intimated  to  me  that  the  congregation 
shd.  be  henceforth  considered  as  under  our  inspection.  As  the 
Sacraments  had  been  dispensed  by  all  their  previous  ministers 
only  to  church  members  and  as  I considered  the  election  & 
ordination  of  Elders  as  valid  I cd.  not  see  how  else  I shd.  regard 
the  congregation  otherwise  than  as  a vacant  charge.  With  the 
advice  then  of  the  Session  it  was  that  I in  the  instances  what  I 
have  mentioned  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the  ordin- 
ance.   \ 

(23) 

City  Toronto  7th.  At  8 o’clock  on  Monday  morning  I left 
Mrs.  Carswells  in  Tecumseth — travelled  by  Lloyd  Town  and 
through  the  woods  across  what  is  called  the  ridges  to  Mr.  James 
Goodfellow’s  in  the  township  of  Albion.  The  day  extremely 
disagreeable. — Roads  in  some  parts  dreadfully  bad.  I reached 
Mr.  G’s  about  one  P.M.  and  immediately  sent  intimation  to  a 
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few  of  the  neighbors  that  I would  give  them  a sermon.  At  4 P.M. 
preached  from  Ro.  10.23  to  15  or  16  people. 1 

Tuesday  left  Mr.  Goodfellow’s  about  8 A.M. — travelled  on 
the  line  between  the  Gore  of  Toronto  and  Albion — the  Gore  and 
Chingacousy  etc  to  the  Revd.  Andrew  Bell’s.  Stopped  to  dinner 
with  Mr.  B.  1 was  not  a little  irritated  with  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  some  of  our  clergy.  Blaikie  he  said  was  a grand 
rascal.  That  he  slandered  all  the  ministers  whom  he  had  seen  in 
his  progress  through  the  country — that  he  lounged  about  ministers’ 
houses — imposed  his  services  upon  them  and  then  attacked  with 
might  & main  for  remuneration — that  he  did  not  go  to  the  places 
where  he  was  wanted  &c  and  that  he  was  pursuing  the  system  of 
slandering  the  Canadian  ministers  even  in  Ohio  where  he  now  is. 
Truly  there  was  no  occasion  for  all  this  tirade.  Such  a vacillating 
set  of  men  have  not  much  to  boast  of. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Proudfoot  with  all  his  straightforward  integrity 
escape  some  talking.  He  had  not  acted  exactly  in  a fair  & 
honorable  manner.  When  he  came  to  the  country  he  appeared 
before  the  Presbytery  to  which  Mr.  B.  belonged — exhibited  his 
testimonials — and  requested  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the 
people  in  connection  with  the  U.  Synod  but  at  the  same  time 
keeping  aloof  from  a union  with  the  Presbytery. — He  was  told 
by  Mr.  B.  that  they  should  be  careful  how  they  raised  a stick  to 
break  their  own  heads. — Mr.  P.  then  solemnly  pledged  himself 
that  if  he  fell  into  a congregation  belonging  to  the  Synod  he  wd. 
join  the  Body.  On  his  reaching  London  he  settled  himself  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  a colouring  to  the  evasion  of  his  pledge.  The 
English  Settlement  & Westminster  had  formerly  been  under  the 
inspection  of  the  U.S.  and  Mr.  P.  by  placing  himself  between 
the  two  cut  them  completely  apart  & by  uniting  to  his  interests, 
the  Proof  Line  & the  Village  he  obtained  a fair  pretext  for  his 
evasion. — There  was  too  another  thing  in  which  Mr.  P.  stood  in 
his  own  light.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  B.  was  for  a long  time 
undecided  whether  or  not  he  shd.  accept  of  the  govt,  bounty.  Had 
Mr.  P.  been  able  to  give  him  any  assurance  of  assistance  from 
Scotland  he  wd.  at  one  time  have  declared  off  from  the  U.S.  and 
connected  himself  with  the  Secession.  Mr.  P.  however  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  give  him  any  such  assurance.  Mr.  B.  said  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  govt.  pay.  Before  however  he 
came  to  the  ultimate  resolution  of  joining  the  Kirk  he  wrote  a 
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letter  to  Mr.  P.  on  the  aspect  of  affairs  & requesting  the  favor  that 
Mr.  P.  wd.  send  a quantity  of  the  Testimony  for  distribution  in 
order  to  discover  the  minds  of  the  people. — This  letter'  Mr.  P. 
never  had  the  grace  to  answer  and  Mr.  B.  quiets  all  scruples  on 
the  plea  of  necessity. 

Ordered  the  Presbyterian  & paid  2^  dollars  in  advance. 
Travelled  on  to  the  City.  Went  to  the  Parliament  house  for  two 
hours  and  heard  some  of  both  sides  of  the  house  speak.  Perry 
a bold  fellow.  McKenzie  cutting  the  Solicitor  General. — 

(54) 

Wednesday  8th.  Called  at  Mr.  Harper’s  and  at  Mr.  Jno. 
Ross’  NewGate  St.  With  Mr.  Ross  I had  some  conversation  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Mr.  Harris’  congregation.  He  represents 
the  aspect  of  things  to  be  much  as  they  were  when  the  Presbyterial 
deputation  visited  the  place.  Mr.  H.  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to 
open  the  way  for  a union.  No  meeting  has  been  called  nor  measure 
taken  to  further  the  object  in  question. 

Mr.  R.  says  that  he  feels  well  persuaded  that  nothing  will  be 
done.  No  other  plan  according  to  Mr.  R.’s  view  can  be  calculated 
to  further  the  Secession  cause  in  the  City  than  for  those  who  are 
devoted  to  its  interests  to  combine  in  an  application  to  the  Presby- 
tery for  a supply  of  preaching  for  a commencement  so  that  an 
opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  ascertain  their  strength.  Mr.  R. 
however  feels  the  responsibility  of  engaging  in  the  business  without 
mature  deliberation  and  advice  and  requested  me  particularly  to 
inform  Mr.  Proudfoot  of  the  state  of  the  case  with  the  request 
that  Mr.  P.  would  favor  him  with  a letter  of  advice  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue. — Ross  told  me  that  the  Sacrament  was  to 
be  dispensed  on  first  Sabbath  in  Mr.  H.’s  church  but  that  he  for 
one  was  determined  not  to  attend. — Called  on  Mr.  Harris.  Talked 
on  a few  commonplace  matters  but  never  the  slighest1  allusion  to 
any  contemplated  union. 

Left  the  City  at  1 o’clock. — Took  the  Lake  Shore  road  to  the 
River  Credit.  Here  I struck  off  to  the  Northward  2 miles  to  the 
Chippeway  Indian  villages. — I had  felt  anxious  for  some  time  to 
see  Peter  Jones  the  Indian  preacher  and  his  English  lady  and 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  having  my  curiosity  gratified. — The 
people  of  New  York  might  imagine  that  they  were  actuated  by 
proper  feelings  when  they  indulged  that  sickly  sentimentalism 
which  appeared  in  some  of  their  public  prints  on  the  occasion  of 


^slightest. 
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the  marriage  of  this  delicate  fair  one  with  the  rough  & brawny 
son  of  the  Forest. — But  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  interior  of  her  dwelling  they  wd.  not  be  so  ready  to  talk  of 
spreading  Turkey  carpet  on  the  floor  of  a wigwam. — I found  Mrs. 
Jones  rather  a little  indisposed  reclining  on  a soft.  She  appears 
to  be  a very  delicate  lady. — Quite  small  in  stature.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinary  about  the  countenance  unless  it  be  a pair 
of  brilliant  light  eyes. — The  features  are  rather  prominent  but  the 
phisyognomy1  en  tout  ensemble  mild  and  pleasing. — She  was 
dressed  in  a dishabille  of  printed  cotton  of  a truly  Indian  pattern 
and  very  much  in  the  Indian  Style — with  white  frilled  waist  bands 
which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  under-dress. — She  had  on  her 
head  a neat  though  plain  bobinette  cap  & her  hair  parted  plainly 
to  each  side  of  the  forehead. — She  was  not  so  unwell  but  that  she 
cd.  occupy  herself  a little  in  sewing — and  appeared  perfectly  at 
home. 

But  what  kind  of  a subject  is  Peter  himself?  What  attractions 
does  he  possess  that  cd.  have  induced  his  lady  to  leave  the  home 
of  her  fathers  and  all  the  pleasing  scenes  of  Britain’s  Isle  & take 
up  her  residence  in  this  retirement  in  the  Canadian  wilds?  Peter 
Jones  alias — Kakenagounaby  is  a firm  set  stout  man — not  much 
under  6 ft.  high.  He  has  a truly  Indian  contour  of  countenance — 
though  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  in  its  appearance  by 
any  means  harsh  or  forbidding.  He  has  the  large  mouth — black 
eyes  & hair  of  the  true  Chippeway.  It  is  said  that  he  has  some 
European  blood. — Mr.  Jones  was  well  dressed. — He  had  on  when 
I saw  him  a black  frock  coat — black  vest — blue  pantaloons  & 
black  stock. — He  had  laid  aside  the  mocassins  and  wore  a pair  of 
very  neat  boots. — Of  his  education  1 cannot  give  any  account.  For 
the  few  minutes  that  I was  with  him  I thought  it  rather  imperti- 
nent to  enter  into  such  close  communication  as  to  interrogate  him 
respecting  his  scientific  attainments.  His  knowledge  of  the  English 
Language  is  good  for  he  speaks  it  with  the  utmost  freedom  & 
propriety. — He  has  made  some  progress  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  his  native  language.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  & 
John  are  published  and  a book  of  Genesis  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  Press.  A small  sketch  of  the  Grammar  has  been 
published  by  John  Summerfield  alias  Sahgakjewagalahach  a young 
disciple,  which  Jones  says  is  incorrect.  As  yet  their1  has  no 
attempt  worth  mentioning  been  made  to  compose  a vocabulary 
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of  the  Language.  Jones  is  one  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
preachers. 

Mr.  Jones’  Wigwam  is  one  of  the  better  sort.  It  is  a neat 
frame  house  painted  white.  In  entering  through  a passage  from 
the  front  I was  ushered  into  a small  carpeted  room  which  appeared 
to  be  not  much  used.  From  this  I was  conducted  into  the  parlour 
where  I found  Mrs.  Jones.  The  room  was  well  furnished  with 
chairs — tables — sofa — carpet — window  hangings,  &c.  &c.  Mrs. 
Jones’  elegantly  bound  library  occupied  one  part  of  the  room.  It 
contains  upwards  of  200  volumes  apparently  in  the  finest  style  of 
binding. — An  air  of  neatness  and  elegance  pervaded  the  whole 
apartment — which  the  pleasing  though  unassuming  manner  of 
Mrs.  J.  tended  much  to  enliven. — I was  treated  by  Mr.  J.  to  a 
glass  of  Port  & after  staying  about  half  an  hour  not  a little  gratified 
with  my  intrusion  I departed.  I am  only  sorry  that  Peter  is 
connected  with  those  fanatical  Methodists.1 

(32) 

Thursday  9th.  Rode  on  to  Flamborough  West  before 
breakfast. 

(20) 

Consulted  Mr.  Christie  about  Mr.  McKillican’s  assertion  that 
the  Secession  in  Scotland  had  until  lately  received  10,000  of 
Government  money.  Mr.  C.’s  emphatic  disclaimer  was  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Deep  game  of  the  politicians  of  the  day  to  maintain  the 
connection  between  church  and  State — Clergy  Reserves — Sufficient 
sums  from  the  proceeds  of  Sales  funded  in  England  though  any 
further  supply  shd.  be  cut  off. — Council  not  inclined  to  dispose  of 
Reserves  in  any  other  way  than  that  they  shd.  revert  to  the 
crown. — Kirkmen  offer  ministers  to  congregations  for  £40  a year. 
— The  throne  of  Anti-Christ  is  in  danger — the  unhallowed  connec- 
tion between  church  & State  is  no  longer  secure — and  some 
desperate  struggle  is  necessary  to  try  to  perpetuate  a system  which 
has  been  the  source  of  such  extensive  patronage  to  aspiring  poli- 
ticians.— I trust  that  ere  long  however  dark  may  be  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  God  will  bring  to  nought  those  mischievous 
machinations — and  make  those  devices  of  the  people  of  none  effect. 
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No  scheme  however  to  human  appearance  cd.  be  better  calculated 
to  ensure  the  security  of  the  Established  Church  than  the  system 
of  corruption  & bribery  which  has  been  introduced. d 

Guelph  Monday  13th. 

I left  Mr.  Christie’s  at  Flamborough  West  on  Friday  last 
afternoon  and  came  up  to  Puslinch. — Stopped  all  night  to  Peter 
McBeaths. — On  Saturday  went  to  Mr.  Colbornes  & the  Todd’s 
and  remained  over  night. — Interesting  family — Conversation  with 
Mr.  Todd. 

Sabbath  12th.  Preached  in  English  to  an  audience  I shd.  say 
of  upwards  of  80  and  then  in  Gaelic  to  about  60.  After  preaching 
at  Puslinch  1 was  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  Sandilands  to  this  place 
where  I preached  in  the  evening  to  about  50  people. 

When  I had  arrived  at  McBeaths  on  Friday  evening  I found 
that  Mr.  Sandilands  had  been  down  and  waited  for  me  2 or  3 
hours.  A letter  from  him  was  left  in  which  he  applied  to  me  to 
come  up  hither  and  preach  to  the  folk.  As  I was  acquainted 
somewhat  with  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  of  the  situation 
in  which  Mr.  S.  and  our  friends  in  Guelp1  stood  as  connected  in 
the  meantime  with  another  body  1 felt  not  a little  delicacy  in 
complying  with  the  request.  I therefore  immediately  wrote  Mr.  S. 
a note  of  which  the  following  is  the  tenor. 

Puslinch  10th  April  1835 

Mr  Dear  Sir: 

I arrived  here  about  an  hour  ago  and  am  sorry  to  find  that 
you  have  been  disappointed  in  your  expectation  of  meeting  me. 
I had  told  Mr.  McBeath  that  if  there  should  be  any  communi- 
cation from  Guelp1  to  have  it  transmitted  to  Flamborough  West. 
Had  I received  your  letter  there  yesterday  morning  I should  have 
been  most  happy  to  have  met  with  you  today.  But  from  the 
circumstance  that  no  communication  had  arrived  I very  naturally 
concluded  that  I shd.  not  have  occasion  to  visit  your  place  at  this 
time.  With  regard  to  your  request  that  I should  preach  in  Guelp1 
I feel  not  a little  difficulty  in  deciding  what  answer  to  make.  I feel 
alive  to  all  the  odium  which  attaches  to  officious  interference  in 
other  men’s  matters — or  to  entering  into  others  labours.  If  how- 
ever there  is  any  honorable  way  of  access  to  your  town  I should 
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have  no  objection  to  go  up  on  Sabbath  evening.  You  will  be 
best  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  by  my  doing  so  I should  place 
myself  in  any  ungracious  position. 

I am  My  Dear  Sir 

Truly  Yours 

Wm.  Fraser. 


To  Mr.  T.  Sandilands, 

Guelph. 

The  Secession  people  in  this  place  have  now  twice  committed 
themselves.  First  they  joined  the  Kirk  and  adhered  to  it  until 
the  irregularities  of  Mr.  Smith  forced  them  to  disclaim  the  connec- 
tion. They  then  employed  a minister  belonging  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  States.  He  turns  out  to  be  a thorough 
Independant1  in  principle  and  the  people  are  again  dissatisfied.  It 
is  possible  that  in  the  lapse  of  a long  time  we  may  have  a church 
founded  in  this  place.  At  present  however  I see  nothing  to  induce 
the  belief  that  that  time  has  very  nearly  arrived.  I hope  I may  be 
mistaken.  The  churches  of  England,  Scotland  & Rome  have 
obtained  a footing  here. 

With  respect  to  our  prospects  in  Puslinch  though  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to  form  a good  congregation  yet  the 
friends  decidedly  of  the  Secession  do  not  amount  as  far  as  I can 
learn  to  more  than  4 or  5 families.  At  a meeting  which  was  held 
yesterday  a considerable  number  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
the  quarters  whence  they  had  obtained  supply  of  preaching  and 
resolved  to  apply  for  more.  I fear  however  that  very  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  profession  of  Kirkmen.  Nay 
I know  that  they  are  far  from  unanimity  and  I am  apprehensive 
that  shd.  we  continue  to  supply  them  with  preaching  our  exertions 
would  tend  only  to  build  up  the  Kirk  and  to  further  the  interests 
of  a corrupt  Establishment.  There  are  however  in  Puslinch  a few 
true  friends  of  Secession  principles  and  these  I know  wd.  be  most 
happy  to  unite  in  Society  in  connection  with  our  body.  I am 
afraid  however  that  they  may  be  followed  up  by  the  Kirk. 

Copy  of  a letter  to  Revd.  Mr.  Christie. 

Guelph  13th  April  1835 

Revd.  Dear  Sir 

You  may  perhaps  think  it  not  a little  strange  that  I shd. 
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have  occasion  to  date  a letter  from  this  place  and  I feel  myself 
called  upon  to  give  you  a short  detail  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  me  hither. — When  I reached  McBeath’s  on  Friday  eve- 
ning I found  that  Mr.  Sandilands  had  been  there  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  me.  Being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  seeing 
me  he  left  a letter  in  which  I was  most  cordially  invited  to 
come  up  & preach  to  the  people  of  this  place.  Mr.  S.  came  down 
to  Puslinch  yesterday  morning  & taking  it  for  granted  that  I shd. 
have  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  the  request  he  previously 
intimated  sermon  for  6 o’clock  at  Guelph.  After  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  and  being  assured  that  by  my  compliance  I 
shd.  not  be  placing  myself  in  an  ungracious  position  I consented  to 
accompany  Mr.  S.  I accordingly  preached  here  last  night  to  an 
assembly  of  about  50  people. 

Of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  place  I have  it  not  in  my 
power  to  give  you  much  information.  I understand  that  the 
people  have  discharged  their  pecuniary  engagements  with  Mr. 
Parker  and  Mr.  S.  says  that  they  shd.  be  glad  if  he  shd.  remove 
even  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  Mr.  S.  tells  me  that  there  is  only  one  man  who  wishes 
the  term  extended  & a re-engagement  contracted.  I have  not  had 
any  conversation  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  me  to  speak 
decidedly  with  regard  to  their  future  intentions.  At  the  same 
time  however  that  there  may  be  some  ground  of  fear  as  to  ultimate 
results  I see  no  reason  to  regard  the  matter  as  by  any  means 
hopeless. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I cannot  give  you  a more  cheering 
report  of  Puslinch  than  that  which  I have  to  make.  You  are 
already  aware  that  the  no.  of  Seceders  in  that  Settmt.  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  4 or  5 families  and  I am  well  aware  that  to 
bring  over  any  considerable  number  of  Kirkmen  particularly  H.1 
wd.  require  time  & much  labour.  The  Seceders  I know  are  most 
anxious  for  the  success  of  our  cause  but  they  feel  themselves  placed 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  so  that  they  are  not  a little 
perplexed  what  course  to  pursue.  In  the  meantime  their  prospects 
of  being  able  to  form  a congregation  appears  dark  & distant. 

Yesterday  after  sermon  a number  of  the  people  held  some 


lf,H”  is  the  initial  letter  of  what  appears  to  be  an  abbreviated  name  in  the 
text.  Three  other  not  clearly  legible  letters  are  given.  Possibly  the 
word  abbreviated  is  “Highlanders.” 
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conversation  as  to  what  measures  they  shd.  adopt  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  further  supply  of  preaching.  I understood  after- 
wards from  Mr.  Todd  that  many  of  the  Gaelic  folks  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  quarter  from  which  they  had  already 
obtained  preaching  and  their  wishes  that  supply  shd.  still  be 
obtained  from  the  same  source.  A committee  of  3 persons  one  of 
whom  is  Mr.  Todd  was  appointed  to  correspond  on  the  subject 
with  you.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
have  some  such  communication  before  you  as  will  enable  you  to 
decide  whether  any  and  what  measures  shd.  be  adopted  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  our  mission  in  this  quarter. — 
I shd.  be  decidedly  averse  to  the  system  of  granting  those  High- 
landers any  large  supply  of  preaching  as  I have  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  in  so  doing  we  shd.  be  guilty  of  the  egregious  mistake 
of  expending  our  energies  in  propping  up  a corrupt  Establishment. 
— I have  not  seen  your  friend  Grant.  He  was  unable  to  attend 
worship  yesterday  on  a/c  illness. 

I remain 

Revd.  Dr.  Sir 


The  Revd.  Thos.  Christie. 


Yours  Sincerely 

Wm.  Fraser. 


13th.  Preached  this  evening  at  Guelph  to  nearly  a dozen  of 
folks  in  Gaelic. 

(25) 

Tuesday  14th.  Rode  to  Mr.  Murrays  by  Galt  & Paris. 

(34) 

Wednesday  15.  Reached  home. 

(50) 

Friday  17.  Walked  up  to  Jos.  Niixons. — Called  on  Jas.  Mc- 
Donald & returned  to  my  home. 

(5) 

Saturday  18.  Walked  to  the  village — called  on  Mr.  Proud- 
foot — attested  Mr.  McKenzies  testimonials — filed  an  affidavit  on 
the  records  of  the  court.— Mr.  McKenzie  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  open  court. 

(10) 

Sabb.  19.  Preached  Rom.  5.21  at  Jas  Nixons  to  about  2 doz 
of  people. 
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(4) 

Thursday  23d.  Walked  to  Mr.  Proudfoots  & to  the  village — 
conversation  about  Toronto  church  affairs — seeking  lodgings. 

(10) 

Sabbath  26.  Preached  in  London  to  an  audience  of  48. 
Afterwards  went  to  Westminster  and  preached  to  an  assembly  of 

about  50. — Heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  brooke  a lawyer  who 

expired  in  a most  frightful  manner  cursing  and  swearing — Monday 
27  Returned  to  London. 

(18) 

Tuesday  28th  Visited  J.  A.  McDonald.  Conversation  on 
church  affairs. 

(3) 

Wednesday  29.  Drove  to  the  village  & home  in  company 
with  Mrs.  F. 

(10) 

Friday  1st  May.  Visited  Mr.  Proudfoot. 

(5) 

Sabbath  3rd.  Proceeded  to  the  Proof  Line  11th  Concession. 
Preached  in  English  to  an  audience  of  upwards  of  50 — assembled 
in  a barn.  In  the  afternoon  preached  a Gaelic  sermon  to  about  15. 
Returned  home  in  the  evening. 

(13) 

Tuesday  5th.  Moved  into  the  village  of  London.1 

(5) 

Sabbath  10th.  Preached  in  the  village  in  the  morning  to  an 
audience  of  nearly  a hundred  people.  In  the  afternoon  walked 
over  to  Westminster  and  preached  to  nearly  70  people  assembled 
in  the  Schoolhouse.  Returned  home  in  the  evening. 

(9) 

Tuesday  12th.  Walked  out  to  the  5th  Concession — got  my 
horse  & returned  to  town. 


xMr.  Fraser  took  over  Mr.  Proudfoot’s  congregation  while  Mr.  Proudfoot 
made  a trip  through  the  towns  of  Ontario  and  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  trying  to  collect  enough  money  to  build  a church  at 
London.  He  left  London  May  7th,  and  arrived  at  New  York  May 
22nd.  He  arrived  back  in  London  July  18th.  The  journey  was  not 
very  successful. 
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(10) 

Wednesday  13th.  Rode  out  to  Nissouri  & preached  to  a few 
people  at  Robt.  Logan’s 

Thursday  14th.  Preached  at  Jno.  Youngs  at  the  Gore  of 
London — Returned  to  the  village 

(26) 

Travelled  since  the  31st  of  March  370  miles 

Sabbath  17th  Preached  at  the  Proof  Line  to  an  audience  of 
about  a hundred  Returned  to  London  after  sermon. 


To  Mr.  Jas.  McDonald  Elder 

London  19th  May  1835 

My  dear  Sir 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I may  inform  you  that  the 
meeting  of  Presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  here  on  Tuesday 
the  16th  June.  I had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Proudfoot  respect- 
ing the  meeting  previous  to  his  departure.  I have  been  led  since 
however  from  some  hints  that  have  been  thrown  out  incidentally 
to  fear  that  measures  will  be  concerted  either  to  postpone  the 
meeting  altogether  or  to  have  it  somewhere  else.  I have  been 
kept  completely  in  the  dark  however  with  respect  to  any  such 
contemplated  movements — so  that  I can  give  you  no  positive 
information  on  the  subject.  For  aught  I know  from  any  official 
quarter  the  Presbytery  may  meet  at  London  according  to  appoint- 
ment but  it  may  not  meet.  If  it  does  not  I shall  reserve  it  as  a 
point  for  future  consideration  what  course  I shall  pursue.1 

I remain  My  Dr.  Sir — 

Most  Sincerely  yours 

WM.  FRASER. 

Mr.  James  McDonald 


xThis  meeting  was  never  held,  much  to  Mr.  Fraser’s  disgust.  Mr.  Proudfoot, 
who  was  the  real  leader  of  the  Presbytery,  was  away  and  so  only  one 
man  came  to  London  for  the  meeting. 
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To  the  Rev.  William  Peddie,  Laurieston  Edinburgh 

London  U.C.  May  10,  35 


Revd.  Sir 


A few  days  after  my  arrival  in  this  country  in  November 
last  I despatched  a letter  to  intimate  that  I had  commenced  my 
labours  in  connection  with  your  mission  in  Canada;  and  to  inform 
you  that  I had  drawn  upon  the  Mission  Fund  for  fifty  pounds 
That  letter  I trust  you  have  long  ago  received. 

As  six  months  have  now  elapsed  since  I entered  upon  your 
Missionary  feild1  though  as  yet  I had  no  advice  from  you  directly 
or  through  any  of  the  Missionaries  my  fellow  labourers  I feel 
authorized  again  to  have  recourse  upon  the  Synods  Treasury. 
My  receipts  from  the  people  among  whom  I have  in  a great  many 
parts  of  the  country  laboured  do  not  amount  to  more  than  Two 
Pounds  thirteen  Shillings  and  four  pence  Sterling.  I shall  there- 
fore be  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  for  47.6.8.  The  Bills 
which  will  be  transmitted  bear  the  same  date  with  the  letter  and 
are  drawn  in  favour  of  Lawrason  & Co  of  London,  U.C. 


Though  the  Minutes  of  Presbytery  and  the  Report  of  the 
Presbyterial  deputation  which  have  been  transmitted  to  you  may 
have  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  communicate  any  new  information 
I feel  bound  to  give  you  a sketch  of  my  travels  and  exertions 
since  my  arrival.  On  the  9th  of  December  I left  London  for 
Goderich.  There  I laboured  for  the  2 succeeding  Sabbaths.  The 
meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Toronto  on  the  25th  took  me  away  from 
Goderich  on  the  22nd.  By  a resolution  of  Presbytery  the  deputa- 
tion whose  Report  you  will  long  ago  have  received  was  appointed 
and  Mr.  McKenzie  and  I were  ordered  to  occupy  the  Stations  of 
Christie  & Proudfoot  in  their  absence.  After  staying  in  Toronto 
over  Sabbath  and  spending  the  next  with  Mr.  Murray  at  Blenheim, 
I proceeded  to  London.  There  I remained  until  the  beginning  of 
February  when  I assisted  Mr.  Murray  at  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lords  Supper,  and  proceeded  to  Mr.  Christie’s  Stations  while  Mr. 
McKenzie  went  to  London.  In  Mr.  Christie’s  bounds  I continued 
untill  the  middle  of  March  when  the  deputation  having  completed 
their  mission  I was  releived1  from  that  service.  From  Flam- 
borough  West  I proceeded  to  West  Gwilliambury  to  supply  a 
congregation  which  had  belonged  to  the  united  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada  and  whose  minister  had  for  a long  time  been  laid  aside 


Yield. 

Relieved. 
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by  indisposition.  While  going  on  to  the  place  I heard  of  his  death. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  I laboured  until  the  middle  of  April. 
At  the  Meeting  of  Presbytery  in  December  Mr.  Proudfoot 
requested  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  some  weeks  about 
the  commencement  of  summer  to  proceed  on  a tour  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  completion  of  the 
Church  in  London,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  and  I were  further  appoint- 
ed to  fill  his  pulpits  while  he  was  away.  This  arrangement  brought 
me  back  to  London.  Mr.  Proudfoot  is  now  absent  and  I am 
here  to  occupy  his  place  and  to  exchange  for  a few  days  with 
Mr.  McKinzie1  who  is  now  employed  at  Goderich  and  the  neigh- 
boring settlements. 

Of  the  state  and  prospects  of  our  mission  in  general  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary  that  1 should  give  you  any  account  as  you 
are  furnished  with  all  the  details  in  the  documents  which  have 
already  been  forwarded.  West  Gwilliambury  however  is  one  of 
the  places  which  the  deputation  did  not  visit  and  therefore  I may 
perhaps  without  impropriety  say  a few  words  respecting  the 
aspect  of  affairs  there.  A considerable  number  of  the  people  in 
that  township  are  from  Sutherlandshire  and  of  course  were  con- 
nected with  the  Kirk  in  their  Native  land.  All  their  attachments 
and  prejudices  have  been  imported  along  with  them  and  though 
at  one  time  the  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  with  the  Settlement 
of  Mr.  Fergusson  in  connection  with  the  United  Synod  yet  circum- 
stances which  occurred  subsequently  have  occasioned  the  complete 
separation  of  that  part.  They  have  recently  obtained  the  settle- 
ment of  a Kirk  minister  a Mr.  McKillican.  The  other  part  of 
what  was  formerly  Mr.  Fergussons  Congregation  hearing  of  the 
demise  of  their  late  pastor  Mr.  Flowie  (who  at  the  time  of  his 

death  was  2 with  his  freinds3)  held  a meeting  during  my 

stay  among  them  in  which  they  unanimously  agreed  to  unite 
themselves  with  us.  Besides  the  attachment  of  those  people  to 
the  Secession  to  which  most  of  them  belonged  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  broken  and  dispersed  state  of  the  United  Synod  was 
another  strong  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  It  is 
very  probable  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  Presbytery  they  will  be 
forward  with  a call  for  one  of  our  number  to  take  charge  of  their 
spiritual  concerns 


McKenzie. 

2(  Illegible.) 

Sfriends. 
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I fear  that  the  particular  purpose  for  which  I have  engaged 
in  the  mission  will  be  in  a great  measure  if  not  completely  frus- 
trated. And  though  there  is  no  doubt  abundant  necessity  for 
missionary  exertion  independently  of  the  Gaelic  folk  I have  been 
sometimes  led  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  being  a Dependary  on 
the  bounty  of  the  churches  when  the  object  of  my  emigrating 
hither  has  failed.  In  London  the  state  of  things  is  such  that 
there  is  not  a ray  of  hope  that  the  Highland  folk  can  be  secured — 
In  the  township  of  Puslinch  in  the  Gore  District  there  is  a large 
settlement  of  Highland  people  but  they  are  all  attached  to  the  old 
Establishment.  When  the  Judicatores  of  the  Kirk  too  in  this 
country  apply  the  cutting  principle  of  engaging  to  furnish  them 
with  a minister  for  £40  a year  to  people  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  imagining  that  they  psosessed  the  dispensation  of  Gospel 
ordinances  in  their  native  land  free  of  charge  and  who  see  nothing 
unscriptural  or  immoral  in  the  plan  of  supporting  the  ministers  of 
religion  from  the  revenues  of  the  State,1  there  is  not  much  prospect 
of  success  humanly  speaking  to  those  who  come  to  them  preaching 
the  Gospel  but  at  the  same  time  contending  for  the  Christian  duty 
and  privilege  of  supporting  religion  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  people.  At  Goderich  it  is  very  probable  that  we  may 
succeed  in  securing  a permanent  interest  and  in  that  neighbourhood 
Gaelic  will  be  required.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  it  however 
at  West  Gwilliambury.  There  are  besides  the  places  specified 
above  many  other  settlements  of  Highlanders  but  they  are  gener- 
ally or  altogether,  in  the  interest  of  the  Kirks,  and  when  every 
minister  of  that  connection  can  obtain  £50  or  £60  a year  from  the 
secret  service  money  of  government  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
people  will  be  retained  in  that  interest. 

The  nature  of  the  opposition  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
you  will  readily  perceive  from  the  foregoing  statements  demands 
all  the  activity,  diligence  and  watchfulness  which  we  can  exercise 
to  counteract  its  influence.  The  plan  of  connecting  not  only  the 
Kirk  but  other  dissenting  denominations  in  this  country  with  the 
State  which  has  latterly  been  adopted  is  one  of  those  subtile1 
schemes  by  which  it  is  sough2  to  perpetrate  that  system  of  hierar- 
chical domination  which  has  so  long  lorded  it  over  the  consciences 
of  men  in  the  land  of  our  Fathers.  No  doubt  He  who  maketh 


*The  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  which  was  organized  (1885)  in  connection 
with  the  Scottish  State  Church,  paid  the  expenses  of  ministers  coming 
to  Canada  and  also  gave  them  £50  per  year. 

Subtle. 

2sought. 
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what  the  people  do  devise  of  none  of  effect  can  and  will  overrule 
all  such  machinations  to  his  own  glory  but  the  scheme  appears  a 
masterpiece  of  political  craft.  How  long  this  system  of  Ecclesi- 
astical misrule  and  corruption  may  continue  it  is  difficult  to  say 
but  assuredly  a day  will  come  when  all  such  antichristian  devices 
will  be  overturned — When  the  Lord  shall  be  one  and  in  his  name 
one  through  all  the  earth — When  Kings  & Queens  shall  be  nursing 
fathers  & nursing  mothers  to  the  church  not  by  exercising  lordship 
over  her  but  by  bowing  down  to  her  with  their  faces  towards  the 
earth. 

Duplicates  transmitted 

I have  the  honour  to  be 
Revd.  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours 

Wm.  Fraser. 

The  Revd.  William  Peddie 

Sabbath  24.  Preached  to  a full  audience  today — in  the 
village  of  London.  In  the  afternoon  went  out  to  Westminster 
and  preached  to  a few  people.  Returned  to  London — This  is  a 
place  where  there  is  a vast  amount  of  Sabbath  profanation.  I was 
disturbed  about  4 in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  neighbours 
chopping  his  firewood.  I heard  of  a great  professor  of  religion 
among  the  Methodists  driving  home  a cask  of  oil  for  his  tannery. 
And  I saw  a waggon  load  of  flour  barrels  drive  up  to  the  door 
of  a Grocery. 

Tuesday  26th.  Left  home  London  in  the  morning  for 
Goderich  and  the  adjacent  settlements.  The  day  was  mild  & I 
had  a very  pleasant  ride.  I never  saw  any  thing  at  all  to  equal 
the  richness  and  variety  of  foliage  and  herbage  which  abounds  in 
the  forests  between  London  & Goderich.  After  leaving  the  more 
thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country  in  the  township  of  London 
there  are  but  few  cultivated  spots  for  a distance  of  upwards  of 
30  miles.  It  is  here  that  Nature  at  this  season  unfolds  all  its 
luxuriance  and  loveliness.  A most  profuse  variety  of  flowers 
bespangle  the  underwood.  This  too  is  the  native  haunt  of  the 
wild  deer  which  ranges  here  at  full  liberty.  I saw  too  in  my  days 
travel.  At  sunset  I put  up  for  the  night  having  travelled 

45  miles 

Thursday  28th.  Walked  down  to  Donald  Ross.  Had  a long 
talk  with  Mr.  McDonald  on  church  affairs. 
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(4) 

Sabbath  31st.  Walked  through  the  woods  from  Neil  Ross' 

to  Van  Egmonds  on  the  } Preached  there  to  a very 

rsepectable  audience — After  taking  a bite  of  dinner  tramped  back 
to  the  Highland  Settlement.  Preached  in  English  & in  Gaelic  to 
a very  small  audience.  Returned  to  Mr.  Grants.  Some  rain  fell 
during  the  day  and  the  travelling  particularly  through  the  woods 
was  exceedingly  dirty  and  disagreeable. 

I was  not  a little  chagrined  by  some  circumstances  which 
occurred  just  when  I was  about  to  enter  the  place  of  worship 
I was  accosted  by  David  McKenzie  a man  whose  face  I did 
not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  who  said  that  he  had  a child  to 
baptize.  I said  to  him  that  it  was  true  that  I had  baptized  Neil 
Ross’  child  but  that  I had  since  entertained  serious  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  having  done  so.  That  according  to  our  formalities 
we  were  not  allowed  to  dispense  ordinances  to  those  who  were  not 
church  members  and  that  he  had  better  wait  a little. 

He  immediately  got  into  a towering  passion.  Said  he  wd.  not 
wait — that  he  wd.  get  it  done  elsewhere — that  at  home  children 
were  baptized  when  8 days  old  and  that  he  cd.  not  think  of 
waiting — that  our  rules  were  a great  deal  too  strict — and  that  he 
saw  but  little  prospect  of  having  a church  established  on  that 
road.  I replied  that  if  the  principles  by  which  we  were  regulated 
were  too  strict  and  required  modification  it  was  not  for  me  or  for 
any  other  individual  minister  to  set  them  aside  altogether,  &c  &c. 
He  turned  away  and  went  off  as  he  said  to  stop  his  wife  whom  he 
said  was  on  the  road — A heavy  shower  of  rain  fell  immediately 
after  and  I saw  no  more  of  him. 

(16) 

Thursday  4th  June.  Last  night  at  10  o’clock  I heard  the 
very  unexpected  intelligence  that 1 Sab.  31st  May. 

I immediately  set  out  and  walked  down  from  Grant’s  to 
Clarke  Helicks,  7 miles.  This  far  Mr.  Grant  very  kindly  accom- 
panied me.  I lay  just  an  hour  on  the  floor,  and  at  daybreak  set 
out  again.  It  rained  incessantly  for  half  the  day  and  the  roads 
were  extremely  bad.  I found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a horse  on 
the  way  and  was  obliged  to  walk  completely  through  38  miles — I 
reached  home  completely  fatigued  about  6 o’clock — where  I found 
Mrs.  F.  & her  son  doing  extremely  well. 


’(Blank.) 

’Shorthand,  a few  characters. 
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(45) 

Sabbath  7th  June.  Walked  to  the  Proof  Line — And  preached 
to  a good  assembly  in  a barn.  Returned  to  the  village. 

(15) 

Wednesday  10th.  Walked  out  to  Nissouri  to  Mr.  Robt. 
Logan’s.  The  thermometer  was  above  80  and  I felt  exceedingly 
fatigued — preached  in  the  afternoon  to  a very  few  people. 

Thursday  11th  Was  kindly  furnished  with  a horse  and  boy 
for  5 or  6 miles.  Walked  two  miles  on  to  Mr.  Jno.  Youngs. 
Preached  to  a handful  of  people — took  dinner  at  Mr.  Clarke’s — 
Walked  to  London. 

(28) 

Sabbath  14th  Preached  to  a very  good  audience  in  the 
village  of  London  in  the  morning — Travelled  out  to  Westminster 
on  foot  and  preached  to  a pretty  full  meeting — Returned  to 
London 

(9) 

Tuesday  16th  This  day  the  Presbytery  should  have  met  in 
London — It  has  been  put  off  by  the  influence  of  some  of  the 
leaders — Mr.  Skinner  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances and  appeared  here  this  morning.  He  returned  home 
immediately.  If  such  manceuvering  as  this  be  pursued  it  augurs 
ill  for  the  Prosperity  of  our  mission  in  this  country. — I wrote  to 
Mr.  Christie  a letter  on  this  and  other  subjects  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy: 

London  June  16.  1935 

Revd.  Dear  Sir, 

I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  It  came  to  hand  on  Thursday 
last. — With  respect  to  the  Call  from  West  Gwilliambury  I beg 
leave  to  make  a remark  or  two  and  I trust  it  may  not  be  regarded 
as  impertinent  should  I take  the  liberty  of  making  a few  enquiries. 
It  is  no  doubt  gratifying  to  receive  so  decided  and  unanimous  a 
testimony  of  confidence  & regard  as  that  contained  in  the  invitation 
from  that  quarter,  but  were  there  any  prospect  that  a sphere  of 
usefulness  nearly  as  promising  should  be  soon  opened  in  a place 
where  I should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  laying  the  Gaelic  on 
the  shelf  I should  certainly  think  myself  in  conscience  bound  to 
allow  that  consideration  to  have  a great  influence  in  determining 
my  choice.  From  what  I know  however  of  the  state  of  matters 
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among  the  Highlanders  in  these  quarters  as  well  as  elsewhere  I 
fear  I shall  have  to  suffer  the  mortifying  conviction  that  the 
particular  purpose  of  my  mission  must  fail.  If  then  it  is  at  all 
right  that  I shd.  remain  in  field  after  such  failure  I conceive  that 
I should  not  hesitate  long  in  as  far  as  I am  concerned  personally 
about  course  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  affair  in  question. 

You  appear  to  regard  it  as  a matter  of  course  that  should  I 
consent  to  accept  the  invitation  I should  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
place.  Were  the  Call  before  me  I conceive  that  then  should  be  the 
proper  time  to  bring  me  to  the  point.  But  while  I merely  know 
that  such  a document  is  in  existence  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
determine  what  steps  to  take.  Is  then  the  constitution  of  our 
church  to  be  laid  aside  as  a dead  letter?  Must  it  be  that  individual 
ministers  may  bargain  with  people  without  any  reference  to  their 
brethren  constituting  the  church  court.  I know  well  that  in  times 
past  the  circumstances  of  the  mission  rendered  such  a mode  of 
procedure  necessary.  I thought  however  that  after  the  regular 
organization  of  a Presbytery  and  after  the  decision  on  this  subject 
which  was  made  at  our  last  meeting  those  things  were  to  have  an 
end.  I might  therefore  fairly  expose  myself  to  the  censure  of  the 
Presbytery  were  I to  come  to  any  determination  ere  the  document 
in  question  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Court  and  acquired 
its  sanction.  When  I left  West  Gwilliombury  in  April  last  I had 
many  sanguine  expectations  that  I should  receive  their  Call  & I 
had  no  idea  whatever  that  were  it  so  it  should  be  proper  for  my 
acceptance  in  the  way  that  it  is. 

After  this  day  however  it  seems  our  presbytery  will  be  as  if 
it  had  not  been.  And  I will  I suppose  be  perfectly  justified  on 
acting  in  the  very  same  principles  by  which  the  fathers  and  the 
brethren  had  been  regulated  before  any  court  had  been  constructed. 
— Though  I had  received  word  from  other  quarters  that  the 
presbytery  shall  not  meet  here  today  according  to  the  appointment, 
Mr.  Proudfoot  did  not  before  his  departure  and  has  not  since 
dropped  me  a single  impression  by  which  I might  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  meeting  would  not  take  place.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  enquire  what  may  have  been  the  reasons  for  altering 
the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting,  but  I should  certainly  like  to 
know  by  what  authority  recognized  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery  regularly  appointed  can  be  set  aside.  I must 
acknowledge  that  my  acquaintance  with  points  of  order  is  not 
perhaps  what  it  should  be,  but  I must  say  that  if  such  a step  be 
orderly  I have  been  totally  mistaken  in  the  views,  which  I have 
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been  led  to  take  of  the  constitution  of  the  Presbytery.  You  will 
pardon  me,  my  dear  sir  for  writing  thus  pointedly.  I feel  so  much 
chagrined  at  the  thought  that  such  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  speak  reproachfully  to 
charge  some  of  our  body  with  exercising  Episcopal  authority,  that 
I have  been  goaded  on  to  too  much  keenness,  I may  however  be 
allowed  to  say  that  if  the  tie  which  binds  us  together  as  a body  be 
so  slight — or  the  principle  of  Union  be  so  weak  that  the  absence 
of  one  of  our  members  produces  the  effect  of  keeping  business  in  a 
state  of  abeyance  and  if  this  system  is  to  be  persisted  in  I see  it 
fraught  with  the  very  worst  consequences  perhaps,  the  disruption 
and  dispersion  of  our  infant  church  in  this  land  of  darkness. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  been  here  today  in  order  as  he  imagined 
to  meet  the  Presbytery.  He  has  already  turned  his  face  homeward 
grievously  disappointed. 

Mr.  Proudfoot  has  left  me  here  without  a syllable  of  instruc- 
tion how  long  I am  to  continue — what  I should  do  or  whether  his 
congregation  was  to  obtain  supply  from  any  other  quarter  or  not. 
Perhaps  I should  accept  a list  of  appointments.  It  would  perhaps 
not  be  very  agreeable  for  the  people  here  or  at  Goderich  to  be  left 
without  supply.  1 think  however  that  I should  be  perfectly 
justifiable  in  writing  to  the  West  Gwillimbury  people  that  I will 
be  ready  to  go  on  to  them  about  the  end  of  July. 

I saw  Miss  E Proudfoot  today.  The  family  is  well. 

I remain  My  Dear  Sir 

Sincerely  yours 

The  Rev.  Tho.  Christie 
Blank 
132  Blank 

To  Mr.  Adam  Goodfellow 
West  Gwilliambury. 

London  19th  June  1835 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  kind  letter  from  Galt  of  the  4th  inst.  came  to  hand  by 
the  course  of  Post.  I am  happy  to  acknowledge  its  arrival  and 
to  express  the  high  sense  which  I entertain  of  the  intelligence 
which  it  communicates.  It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  receive  such 
decided  and  unanimous  testimonials  of  confidence  and  regard.  I 
trust  too  that  the  people  in  your  quarters  in  making  this  declara- 
tion of  their  sentiment  have  been  influenced  by  a paramount 
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respect  to  the  great  object  which  we  should  always  keep  steadily 
in  view;  and  that  the  effect  of  this  expression  of  esteem  & affection 
in  as  far  as  I am  concerned  may  be  to  stimulate  me  to  more 
diligence  & zeal  in  the  great  cause  in  which  I am  engaged. 

With  respect Call 1 that  however  gratifying  it 

might  be  to  my  own  feelings  to  give  an  immediate  and  decisive 
answer  in  the  affirmative — were  there  any  rational  prospect  that  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  nearly  as  promising  should  open  up  soon  in  a 
place  where  I should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  the 
use  of  my  Mother  tongue  I should  certainly  be  in  conscience 
bound  to  allow  that  consideration  to  have  a very  great  weight  in 
the  decision  to  which  I shd.  come.  With  respect  to  the  Highland 
folks  in  this  place  however  I know  enough  to  convince  me  that  no 
attempt  will  soon  be  made  to  secure  my  servicse.  If  they  had 
ever  thought  seriously  of  this  it  is  not  at  this  late  period  that  they 
ought  to  commence  deliberating  whether  any  & if  any  what  steps 
they  should  take.  In  other  quarters  too  which  I have  visited  the 
same  indifference  and  backwardness  to  act  is  indicated  by  my 
countrymen.  However  unpleasant  then  the  idea  I fear  I must 
endure  the  conviction  that  the  particular  purpose  of  my  mission 
will  fail.  If  then  there  be  any  propriety  in  my  still  remaining  in 
this  field  of  exertion  after  such  disappointment  I conceive  that 
duly  weighing  all  circumstances  I should  not  hesitate  long  in  as 
far  I am  personally  concerned  to  determine  what  answer  to  make 
to  your  very  cordial  invitation. 

It  may  however  be  rather  premature  for  me  to  say  whether 
or  not  I will  accept  of  the  Call.  You  are  well  aware  that  the 
regular  way  of  proceeding  is  that  it  should  in  the  first  place  come 
before  the  Presbytery  to  receive  its  sanction.  Before  our  Presby- 
tery was  constituted  such  was  the  state  of  the  mission  that  it 
became  necessary  for  ministers  and  people  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility.  But  after  the  organization  of  a church  court  to 
proceed  in  business  of  this  kind  without  any  reference  to  consti- 
tuted authority  justly  incurs  censure.  I am  extremely  sorry  that 
the  Fathers  were  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a measure  as  the 
postponement  of  the  meeting  of  Presbytery.  Not  only  your 
business  but  other  matters  of  importance  have  thus  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  abeyance.  The  measures  which  have  been  concerted  I 
consider  as  reducing  things  in  some  respects  to  their  former  state 
and  should  I now  act  on  the  same  principle  by  which  we  were 
regulated  previous  to  the  formation  of  Presbytery  I conceive  that 
I should  be  exempt  from  blame. 
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My  first  thoughts  when  I read  your  letter  and  Mr.  Christie’s 
which  I received  together  were  that  I should  proceed  to  the 
Station  with  all  possible  expedition  and  after  waiting  two  or  three 
Sabbaths  and  making  arrangements  for  my  permanent  settlement 
to  return  to  London  for  my  family.  The  journey  however  is  a 
long  one;  and  though  1 should  not  be  backward  to  incur  any 
amount  of  labour  or  fatigue  on  all  proper  occasions  I should 
deprecate  the  performance  of  such  a journey  3 times  in  the  course 
of  a month  unless  it  were  absolutely  necessary.  Besides  the  state 
of  my  family  just  now  is  such  that  I do  not  think  it  expedient  that 
I should  very  soon  go  so  far  from  home.  On  Sabbath  the  31st 
May  Mrs.  Fraser  was  delivered  of  a son.  This  event  has  been 
premature.  Not  anticipating  any  such  occurrence  before  the  end 
or  at  all  events  before  the  middle  of  July  I was  at  the  time  out  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Goderich  45  miles  from  home.  And  it  was 
not  until  the  fourth  day  after  that  I heard  of  it.  I had  to  walk 
all  the  way  home  throug1  a pour  of  rain  for  a great  part  of  the 
way.  Mr.  McKenzie  had  taken  my  horse  to  London  & I could  not 
succeed  in  hiring  one  on  the  road.  Of  course  I got  home  very 
much  exhausted  but  was  most  happy  to  find  both  mother  and 
child  doing  a great  deal  better  than  I had  any  reason  to  expect. 
Since  that  they  have  both  with  very  little  interruption  enjoyed 
good  health.  I think  however  it  wd.  be  very  improper  to  set 
them  a travelling  particularly  such  a long  journey  for  a few 
weeks  yet. 

Considering  the  emergency  of  the  case  I think  myself  just 
now  warranted  to  act  entirely  on  my  own  responsiiblity.  I think 
I may  say  then  that  I will  try  to  be  prepared  to  travel  with  my 
family  after  the  20th  of  July. — But  how  shall  I get  a wagon  load 
of  baggage  transported  thro  the  country?  Would  it  be  too  much 
to  ask  some  of  the  good  people  to  come  a part  of  or  all  the  way 
with  a span  of  horses  to  help  me  on? 

There  is  one  question  which  I may  not  neglect  to  ask.  And 
that  is  how  or  where  can  we  obtain  a place  of  residence  on  our 
arrival?  I do  not  look  for  all  the  conveniences  which  might  be 
wished  but  I should  like  well  to  know  how  we  can  be  accomodated 
when  we  reach  our  destination. 

I am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  Kirk  proceedings.  You  know  I am 
altogether  opposed  to  some  of  the  notions  of  your  clerical  neigh- 
bour with  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  and  therefore 
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it  becomes  me  not  to  say  anything  respecting  the  measures  most 
proper  to  be  adopted.  This  much  however  I may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  I trust  on  the  part  of  our  friends  at  least  the  controversy 
may  be  conducted  with  Christian  meekness  and  humility. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  your  family.  And  to  all  the  friends. 
I have  not  time  to  write  to  the  other  quarters  just  now  But  you 
can  communicate  to  them  the  substance  of  this  letter — I shall 
anxiously  await  your  reply. 

I have  the  honour  to  be 
My  Dear  Sir 

Most  Affectionately 
Yours 

Chas.  I and  II.  Pari.  2 Sess.  2 Act  39 
Act  abolishing  the  patronage  of  Kirks 

At  Edinburgh  March  9,  1649 

The  Estate  of  parliament  being  sensible  of  the  great  obligation 
that  lies  upon  them  by  the  national  covenant  and  by  the  solemn 
league  & covenant  and  by  many  deliverances  and  mercies  from 
God,  and  by  the  late  solemn  engagement  to  duties,  to  preserve  the 
doctrine  and  maintain  and  indicate  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  to  advance  the  work  of  reformation  therein,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power;  and  considering  that  patronage  and  presen- 
tations of  Kirks  is  an  evil  and  bondage,  under  which  the  Lord’s 
people  and  ministers  of  this  land  have  long  groaned;  and  that  it 
hath  no  warrant  in  God’s  word,  but  is  founded  only  on  the  common 
law,  and  is  a custom  popish,  and  brought  into  the  Kirk  in  time  of 
ignorance  and  superstition;  and  that  the  same  is  contrary  to  the 
Second  book  of  discipline,  in  which  upon  solid  and  good  ground, 
it  is  reckoned  among  abuses  that  are  desired  to  be  reformed,  and 
unto  several  acts  of  General  Assemblies;  and  that  it  is  prejudicial 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  planting  of  Kirks,  and  unto  the 
free  calling  and  entry  of  ministers  unto  their  charge,  And  the 
said  Estates  being  willing  to  promote  and  advance  the  reformation 
aforesaid,  that  everything  in  the  house  of  God  may  be  ordered 
according  to  his  word  & commandment,  do  therefore  from  the 
sense  of  the  former  obligations,  and  upon  the  former  grounds  and 
reasons,  discharge  forever  hereafter  all  patronages  and  presenta- 
tions of  Kirks,  whether  belonging  to  the  King,  or  to  any  laick 
patron,  presbeteries,1  or  others  within  this  Kingdom,  as  being 
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unlawful  & unwarrantable  by  God’s  word  and  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  and  liberties  of  the  Kirk;  and  do  repeal,  rescind,  make 
void  and  annul  all  gifts  and  rights  granted  there  and  all  former 
Acts  made  in  parliament,  or  in  any  inferior  judicatory,  in  favour 
of  any  patron  or  patrons  whatsoever,  so  far  as  the  same  doth  or 
may  relate  unto  the  presentation  of  Kirks  And  doth  statute  and 
ordain  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsomever  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  take  unto  them  under  pretext  of  any  title,  investment, 
act  of  parliament,  possession  or  warrant  whatsoever,  which  are 
hereby  repealed,  to  give,  subscribe,  or  teach  any  presented  to  any 
Kirk  within  this  Kingdom;  and  discharges  the  passing  of  any 
investments,  hereafter  bearing  a right  to  patronages,  to  be  granted 
in  favour  of  those  for  whom  the  investments  are  presented;  and 
that  no  person  or  persons  shall,  either  in  the  behalf  of  themselves 
or  others,  procure,  receive  or  make  use  of  any  presentation  to  any 
Kirk  within  this  Kingdom.  And  it  is  further  declared  and 
ordained  that  if  any  presentation  shall  hereafter  be  given,  procured 
or  received,  that  the  same  is  null  and  of  none  effect;  and  that  it  is 
lawful  for  presbyteries  to  reject  the  same,  and  to  refuse  to  admit 
any  to  trial,  therefore,  and  notwithstanding  thereof  to  proceed  to 
the  planting  of  the  Kirk,  upon  the  suit  and  calling,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  congregation,  on  whom  none  is  to  be  obtruded 
against  their  will.  And  it  is  discerned  statute,  and  ordained,  that 
whosoever  hereafter  shall,  upon  the  suit  & calling  of  the  congre- 
gations, after  due  examination  of  their  literature  & conversion  be 
admitted  by  that  Presbytery  unto  the  exercise  & function  of  the 
ministry  in  any  parish  within  this  Kingdom  that  the  said  person 
or  persons  without  a presentation  by  vertue  of  their  admission, 
hath  sufficient  right  & title  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  manse  & glebe 
& the  whole  rents  profits  and  stipends,  which  the  ministers  of  that 
parish  had  formerly  possessed  and  enjoyed,  or  that  hereafter  shall 
be  modified  by  the  commission  for  the  plantation  of  Kirks  And 
discerns  all  titulous  & tacksmen  of  tithes,  heritors,  liferenters  or 
others,  subject  and  liable  in  payment  of  ministers  stipend,  to  make 

payment  of  the  same  notwithstanding  the  minister  has of 

a presentation;  and  ordains  the  Lords  of  Session,  & other  judges 
competent,  to  give  our  decrees  and  sentences,  letters  conform, 
having  inhibition,  and  all  other  executorials,  upon  the  said  admis- 
sion of  ministers  by  Presbyteries,  as  they  were  formerly  in  use  to 

do,  upon  & institution  following  upon  presentations  from 

patrons.  Declaring  allways  that  where  minstiers  are  already 
admitted  upon  presentation,  and  have  obtained  decrees,  conform 
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thereupon,  that  the  same  decreets  and  executorials  following  there- 
upon, shall  be  good  and  valid  rights  to  the  ministers  for  suiting 
and  obtaining  payment  of  their  stipends,  & the  presentation  & 
decreet  conform,  obtained  before  the  date  hereof,  shall  be  a valid 
ground  & right  for  that  effect  notwithstanding  the  annullling  of 
presentations  by  virtue  of  this  present  act.  And  because  it  is 
needful  that  the  just  & proper  interests  of  congregations  and 
presbytery  in  providing  of  Kirks,  with  ministers,  be  clearly 
determined  by  the  General  Assembly  and  what  is  to  be  counted  the 
congregation  having  that  interest;  therefore  it  is  hereby  seriously 
recommended  to  the  next  general  Assembly,  clearly  to  determine 
the  same,  & to  condescend  upon  a certain  standing  way  for  being 
a settled  rule  therein  for  all  time  coming. — 

Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  July  24.  1649  Sess.  23. 

To  the  High  and  Honourable  Court  of  Parliament 
The  General  Assembly  humbly  sheweth, 

That  whereas  we  have  seen  & considered  the  Act  of  Parliament 
abolishing  patronages,  and  do  highly  commend  the  piety  and  zeal 
of  the  estates  of  parliament,  in  procuring  so  necessary  a point  of 
reformation;  the  General  Assembly  do  humbly  supplicate:  That 
besides  the  settling  of  the  ministers’  stipends,  that  the  tithes  men- 
tioned in  the  said  act  may  be  affected  with  the  burden  of  pious 
uses  within  the  respective  paroches,  conform  to  a draught  of  an 
act,  seen  by  the  commissions  of  the  late  General  Assembly,  before 
it  passed  into  parliament;  and  that  the  foresaid  act  may  be  made 
effectual  for  the  settling  of  ministers  stipends,  in  Kirks  erected, 
and  to  be  erected,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Act  of  parliament, 
and  for  this  effect,  that  your  lordships  will  hasten  the  sitting 
of  the  Commission  for  plantation  of  Kirks  with  all  convenient 
diligence  and  your  lordships  answer. 

Assembly  at  Edinburgh  4th  Augt.  1649  Sess.  40 

Directory  for  Election  of  Ministers. 

When  any  place  of  the  ministry  in  a congregation  is  vacant, 
it  is  incumbent  to  the  Presbytery  with  all  diligence,  to  send  one 
of  their  number  to  preach  to  that  congregation,  who  in  his  doctrine 
shall  present  to  them  the  necessity  of  providing  the  place  with  a 
qualified  pastor,  and  to  exhort  them  to  fervent  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation to  the  Lord  that  he  wd.  send  unto  them  a pastor  according 
to  his  own  heart;  as  also  he  is  to  signify  that  the  presbytery  out 
of  their  care  of  the  flock  will  send  unto  them  preachers,  whom  they 
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may  hear,  and  if  they  have  a desire  to  hear  any  others,  they  will 
endeavor  to  procure  them  an  hearing  of  that  person  or  persons, 
upon  the  suit  of  the  elders  to  the  presbytery. 

2.  Within  some  competent  time  thereafter,  the  presbytery  is 
to  send  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  the  said  vacant  congrega- 
tion, on  a certain  day  appointed  before  for  that  effect,  who  are  to 
convene  & hear  sermon  the  foresaid  day;  which  being  ended  and 
intimation  being  made  by  the  ministers  that  they  are  to  about  the 
election  of  a pastor  for  that  congregation,  the  session  of  the 
congregation  shall  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election,  the  action 
being  moderated  by  him  that  preached; — and  if  the  people  shall 
upon  the  intimation  of  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the  session 
acquiesce  and  consent  to  the  said  person,  then  the  matter  being 
reported  to  the  Presbytery  by  commissions  sent  from  the  session, 
they  are  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  person  thus  elected;  and 
finding  him  qualified,  to  admit  him  to  the  ministry  of  the  said 
congregation. 

3.  But  if  it  happen  that  the  major  part  of  the  congregation 
dissent  from  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the  session;  in  that  case 
the  matter  shall  be  brought  into  the  presbytery,  who  shall  judge 
of  the  same;  and  if  they  do  not  find  their  dissent  to  be  grounded 
upon  causeless  prejudices,  they  are  to  appoint  a new  election,  in 
manner  above  specified. 

4.  But  if  a lesser  part  of  the  Session  or  congregation  show 
their  dissent  from  the  election,  without  exceptions  relevant  and 
verified  to  the  presbytery;  notwithstanding  thereof  the  Presbytery 
shall  go  on  to  the  trial  and  ordination  of  the  person  elected;  yet 
all  possible  tenderness  & diligence  must  be  used,  to  bring  all 
parties  to  an  harmonious  agreement. 

5.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  person  under  the  censure  of 
the  Kirk,  because  of  any  scandalous  offence,  is  to  be  admitted  to 
have  hand  in  the  election  of  a minister. 

Sab.  21st  Walked  to  the  Proof  Line  11th  Londn.  Preached 
to  a pretty  good  audience.  The  day  very  cold  for  the  season — 
returned  to  London  in  the  evening — Expressed  my  mind  freely 
about  my  disappointment  of  Presby’s  meeting  to- 

(15) 

Monday  22.  Hired  a horse  and  rode  out  to  Dorchester  10 
miles — Performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  Julia 
Ramons  & Sarah  Manning  vexed  at  being  obliged  to  wait  so  long. 
Got  home  at  sunset. 
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(20) 

Sabbath  28th  Had  our  son  baptized  called  Ebenezer  Ereskine 
— Not  only  the  veneration  which  I entertain  for  the  memorable 
man  who  bore  the  name  somewhat  more  than  a century  ago  but 
likewise  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  have  weighed  with  me  in 
giving  this  name.  “Thus  far  hath  the  Lord  helped  us"  was  the 
language  of  Samuel  & truly  may  we  adopt  it  with  all  its  emphasis 
when  we  think  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  event. 
May  we  ever  remember  our  dependence  upon  him  and  in  every 
situation  of  difficulty  rely  implicitly  upon  his  goodness  and  grace. 

Friday  3d.  Left  home  for  Goderich  Saturday  4th  After 
staying  all  night  at  Mr.  Brices  today  I travelled  up  to  the  Gaelic 
Settlement  in  Stanly  Sabbath  5th  Rode  up  to  Goderich  in  the 
morning — preached  in  the  afternoon  to  a respectable  audience — 
No  wonder  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  moved  within  him 
when  he  saw  the  city  of  Athens  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  This  will 
invariably  be  the  effect  on  every  Christian  mind  when  witnessing 
the  reckless  folly  and  vanity  of  his  fellow  men  and  particularly 
will  this  be  the  case  when  he  sees  in  a land  professing  Christianity 
men  living  as  if  they  had  forgotten  God  except  for  the  purposes 
of  profanation.  Today  I have  been  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  sitting  for  hours  in  my  chamber  listening  to  the  boisterous 
merriment  of  a company  of  young  people  who  collected  on  the 
bank  of  the  Lake  directly  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Standing  in  the 
position  which  they  occupied  commanding  a full  view  of  the  broad 
bosom  of  that  inland  sea  whose  ceaseless  waves  have  for  ages 
rolled  in  unison  with  the  voice  of  nature — undisturbed  by  the 
approach  of  civilized  man — well  might  the  splendours  of  such 
scene — enlivened  as  it  was  by  the  declining  sun — have  inspires 
the  soul  with  feelings  of  the  truly  Sublime.  But,  alas!  too  many 
there  are  in  whom  such  exhibitions  of  Natures  grandeur  find  no 
corresponding  sympathy  and  excite  no  kindred  feelings  and  who 
while  they  gaze  with  frozen  apathy  on  the  great  works  of  God 
allow  their  minds  to  wander  without  control  on  mountains  of 
vanity.  Fluttering  creatures  of  a day?  How  unconscious  of  the 
perilous  pinnacle  on  which  you  stand?  Oh  that  ye  were  wise  that 
ye  understood  this  that  ye  considered  your  latter  end. 

This  has  been  to  me  a day  of  melancholy  musing.  When  I 
thought  of  home  with  all  its  privileges — and  the  comparative 
peace  & harmony  which  marked  its  Sabbaths — and  then  looked 
at  the  flagrant  desecration  of  every  sacred  institution  in  this 
miserable  place  I was  filled  with  confusion  & shame  that  I had 
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so  ill  appreciated  or  improved  the  Christian  Society  which  I have 
enjoyed. 

Thursday  9th  United  in  marriage  Rupert  McDonald  of 
Tuckersmith  with  Isabella  McDonald  of  Stanley 

Sabbath  2th  Rode  up  to  Goderich  Preached  in  the  afternoon 
to  a pretty  fair  audience. — I was  happy  in  defeating  what  I 
conceived  to  be  a scheme  concerted  for  the  purpose  of  ousting 
us  from  the  place  of  worship.  Mr.  Campbell  the  Church  of 
England  clergyman  who  had  been  absent  for  some  time  returned 
to  Goderich  this  morning.  Of  course  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
appointments  which  had  been  given  for  the  day  but  his  clerk  or 
some  other  person  was  wise  enough  to  intimate  meeting  for  the 
very  same  hour  with  our  appointment.  When  I entered  the  place 
of  worship  (which  by  the  way  is  a school  house  of  course  belonging 
to  all  parties)  my  eyes  were  greeted  by  an  array  of  sacerdotal 
robes  and  gilt  books  spread  about  in  ostentatious  order  as  if  on 
purpose  to  intimidate.  Without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
pontificals  I walked  up  to  the  pulpit  and  took  my  seat  I was 
immediately  accosted  by  the  Clerk  and  informed  of  Mr  C’s 
appointment.  Without  any  further  ceremony  I walked  off  in 
company  with  the  young  man  to  meet  Mr  C.  He  met  us  coming 
down  the  Street.  I instantly  informed  him  of  our  arrangement 
— Said  that  I had  understood  his  appointment  was  at  1 1 o’clock 
and  that  had  I been  aware  of  any  change  that  I should  be  sorry 
to  make  arrangements  to  interfere  with  his — He  turned  about 
forthwith  and  walked  home. — I cannot  help  think  that  the  scheme 
was  deliberately  concerted — If  so  it  was  completely  bungled.  Had 
their  appointment  been  given  half  an  hour  sooner  it  shd.  very 
probably  have  been  displaced.  But  by  appointing  for  the  same 
the  plan  was  properly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  that  defeat  which  I 
am  glad  it  experienced. — Such  officious  maneuvering  is  truly 
despicable — Rode  down  to  Mr.  Grants  in  the  evening.  Monday 
13th.  Started  at  4 o’clock  and  reached  London  at  4 P.M. 

(160  miles) 

London,  Monday  July  20th  1835 

On  Saturday  last  I left  home  at  half  past  6 in  the  morning 
and  travelled  on  45  miles  to  the  Huron  Tract — the  day  was 
oppressively  warm — Yesterday  morning  I had  to  ride  1 1 miles 
to  Mr.  Van  Egmond’s  the  place  of  meeting  on  the  Huron  road — 
preached  there  to  a pretty  good  assembly — Rode  back  in  the 
afternoon  to  Neil  Ross’  and  preached  in  English  and  in  Gaelic  to 
small  audiences — Today  left  Mr.  Ross  at  4 A.M.  and  after  a 
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rapid  ride  arrived  here  at  4 P.M.  Glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Proudfoots 
arrival. 

(110) 

London  Tuesday  21st  July  1835 

Made  a return  of  the  marriages  of  Julia  Raman  of  Dorchester 
to  Sarah  Manning  and  of  Rupert  McDonald  to  Isabella  McDon- 
ald to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  John  B.  Askin  Esq.  today — 

From  Novr.  11th  to  March  31st  1234 

” 31st  March  to  May  14th  . 370 

“ 14th  May  to  20th  July.  ..  491 
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July  21st  Note  to  Mr.  Howe  Editor  of  the  Nova  Scotia (n) 
Halifax,  N.S.  The  Revd.  Wlliaim  Fraser  of  London  Upper  Canada 
presents  his  best  respects  to  Mr.  Howe  Editor  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
which  has  been  received  regularly  here  since  the  13th  of  May  last. 
Mr.  F.  purposes  to  take  up  his  residence  immediately  in  the  town- 
ship of  Tecumseth  in  the  Home  District  and  wishes  Mr.  H.  to 
direct  the  paper  to  that  quarter. — Mr.  F.  himself  a Nova  Scotian 
though  now  thro’  the  force  of  circumstances  at  a distance  from 
home  still  feels  deeply  interested  in  everything  calculated  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  his  native  land — and  therefore  could 
not  help  entering  warmly  into  the  spirit  of  those  transactions 
which  lately  occurred  there  and  in  which  Mr.  H.  occupied  so 
conspicuous  a place.  Mr.  F.  congratulations  are  sincerely  tendered 
on  account  of  Mr.  H/s  distinguished  success. — Mr.  F.  read  with 
feling  & unmingled  pleasure  the  account  of  the  testimony  of 
respect  & esteem  paid  to  Mr.  Howe  by  Nova  Scotians  residing  in 
New  York.  The  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated  on  that 
occasion  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  to  them  highly  creditable 
are  those  by  which  we  should  hope  Nova  Scotians  to  experience  in 
whatever  country  or  clime. 
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APPENDI X 

The  following  pages  present  plates  of  the  passages  in  short- 
hand to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  footnotes  above. 
Comparison  with  the  shorthand  alphabets  of  the  time  at  once 
pointed  to  the  Taylor  system,  and  a copy  of  Samuel  Taylor's 
Manual  (1786)  was  generously  loaned  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Dewey  of 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  Expert  study  has  verified  the  supposition  that 
the  basis  is  the  Taylor  system.  But  the  use  of  intensive  abbrevi- 
ation, involving  the  omission  not  only  of  syllables  but  of  words, 
renders  the  decipherment  of  the  passages  a very  difficult  task.  It 
has  so  far  proved  impossible  to  read  any  continuous  sections. 
Rather  than  delay  the  publication  indefinitely  it  was  felt  best  to 
include  a photographic  reproduction  of  the  shorthand. 
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PLATE  No.  2— This  is  part  of  the  entry  for  February  5th,  1835,  and  follows  the  words:  ‘ Left  home  for  Burford.” 
This  shorthand  entry  is  followed  by  the  words:  “After  waiting  2 hours  in  the  village  to  have  my 
horse  shod  I left  London  at  half  past  3 o’clock/' 
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PLATE  No.  4 This  is  the  entry  for  Wednesday,  March  25th,  1835,  and  is  followed  by  ‘Notes  from  sermons  by 

Rev.  Robt.  Hall.” 
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PLATE  No.  6— This  is  part  of  the  entry  for  April  6th,  1835,  and  follows  the  words:  “Baptized  Mr.  Watkins'  child 
whom  he  called  Mary  Jane." 
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PLATE  No.  8 — This  is  the  complete  entry  for  April  10th,  1835. 


